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SOW FIRST, THEN REAP. 


You take no risk in buying real property in and near a young and growin 3 
city. 

TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 
10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. 

Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
- as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 
security—semi-annual interest. 


Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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] MPERIAL GRANUM is the favorite food,for children and.invalids. 


The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa., May, °90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a good and well made powder of pleasant flavor. 
Contains no trace of any impurity.—me Lancet, London, Eng., July 12th, '90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu- 
tation by the merit of actual use for a long period of time. 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa., July, ’88. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM has withstood the test of time, and is to-day unex- 
eelled by any dietetic preparation on the market. 
Medical & Surg. Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Feb., ’89. 


SOLD bY DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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ADDRESS « AMATEUR.” 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Everytuine else is all right to leave. I just sent for you to 
attend to these applicants for the Orphanage place. I suspect 
they are both too young, but you can judge. Are you much of a 
judge of women, Dick ?” 

“No,” replied Derrick Dalton, second, quietly. | 

“Of course not. Well,” Uncle Rick went on in his testy, pep- 
pery way, “that is only one more thing that you don’t know about. 
Mrs. Lorsher will help you, if you like.” 

“No, thanks,” replied his nephew, still unmoved. 

“ Better let her,” persisted the old man, “there'll be the deuce 
to pay if the matron is not satisfactory.” 

“ Who are the applicants ?” 

“Here are the names. Mary Friend and, well—this one says, 
‘Address Amateur.’ That doesn’t sound very sensible, does it, 
Dick?” 

“Sensible enough; not very Orphanage-y.” 

“Well, perhaps, one of them will do. Mrs. Myrtle is obliged to 
leave to-night, and—confound me, Dick, if you don’t have to go 
~sp and hustle the orphans yourself if you can’t make a bar- 
gain with one of these two women.” 

“ How pleasant,” drawled Derrick. “Under those circumstances 
I think they will both be satisfactory.” 

“Seriously, Dick, if one of them will do, take her up at once. 
If neither of them is any use, go out and pay Myrtle and take «he 
children to—where is that slip? Oh, here it is—to Mary Ann 
Ryder, at 472 Walnut street. It is just across from the Fisher 
place, as you go toward Easton. She will keep them until you 
find a matron. There aren’t but half a dozen of them at the 
Orphanage, just now, anyway.” 

“You don’t tell me what to do if they are about equally satis- 
factory.” 

“No, I left that for you to worry over.” 
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Derrick Dalton, the elder, peeped through the pattern on the 
glass of the door-panel and said: 

“ Half a dozen waiting now. Lucky I have the other way out, 
or I couldn’t make my train. Tell them I’ve been gone some time, 
Dick.” 

“Use of lying,” retorted the other. ‘Unless they are all stone 
deaf they have heard every word you said. Good-bye.” 

Old Derrick Dalton dashed out of the door at the other side of 
the office and clattered down the stairs to the street. Young Der- 
rick Dalton touched the office-bell and lounged back in his uncle's 
chair. 

He regarded the small boy, who appeared as suddenly as if he 
had been on the end of the bell-wire, with a stare of mild surprise, 
and said: 

“Send those people away. Mr. Dalton has gone. You may 
admit Mary Friend or a lady who will call herself Amateur. No 
one else.” 

* wey Fren’? Amy Furr? An-ri-sur!” and the boy disap- 

eared. 

Derrick still sat gazing after him when a light tap sounded on 
the panel of the opposite door. 

““Come!” he said, and at the same instant both doors opened 
and each disclosed the form of a lady. 

After staring from one to the other, he arose quietly and said, 
impartially: 

“Come in. Be seated.” 

Both ladies advanced, one diffidently, the other with steady 
confidence, and seated themselves. They were both dressed in 
black and they moved so quietly that Derrick’s blue eyes grew 
larger, and he muttered: 

“ Positively uncanny.” 

It was the timid one who spoke first. 

‘“‘Mr. Derrick Dalton, I believe?” 

“Tam Derrick Dalton.” 

“T got a letter asking me to call. My name is Mary Friend.” 

“The position at the Orphanage. What are your qualifications, 

lease ?” 
And Derrick looked rapt and unheeding at the blank wall 
behind her. 

“T am very poor,” began the girl in a pained voice, but Derrick 
woke up suddenly and answered: 

“That argues nothing.” 

“Please don’t say so,” she went on, hurriedly. “I have my 
mother to support and she is verysick. I do not mean toapproach 
you like a beggar, but 23 

“Wait a moment, please,” drawled Dalton. “It doesn’t pay to 
get so awfully worked up; you just rest a while.” 

He took the lappels of his coat in his hands and walked the 
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length of the office, pausing once or twice to glance from the maps 
to the padlocked boxes and from them to the book-shelves. On his 
return he stopped before the other woman, who followed all his 
movements with large, gray eyes. 

“Are you ‘Amateur’?” he asked. 

“Tam the one so addressed,” she answered with a direct __ 
that turned his eyes away. 

“T suppose you have another name?” 

“Certainly. Is this your natural manner?” 

“It may not be natural,” replied Derrick, with a nervous laugh, 
“but I always use it.” 

“Indeed? It must make you very popular. My name is Bertha 
Welden.” 

«And may I ask what are your qualifications, Miss Welden?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I want the place very much.” 

“Oh!” said the young man, and gazed at her in moody silence. 

After a moment’s pause Mary Friend raised her head and turned 
her swimming eyes upon the laconic young lady, and asked: 

“May I speak to you, miss?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do you really need the place, miss?” 

“For the money? No, I do not.” 

“Then, please Miss Welden, let me have it; there are so many 
reasons why I ought to have the work.” 

“T know there must be,” answered the gray-eyed one. “But 
there seem to be almost as many reasons why you should not.” 

The girl cast a piteous glance at her, but she went on steadily: 

“You say your mother is sick. You are tired and half-sick 
yourself. You would be sure to be nervous, querulous, apprehen- 
sive. Your experiences have not made you cheerful. I know you 
are not used to housekeeping or taking care, and I don’t think 
you would do.” 

“Jupiter!” was Derrick Dalton’s contribution at this point. 

“My own unfitness,” went on Miss Welden, taking herself in 
hand with the same impartiality that marked her analysis of Mary 
Friend, “is just as manifest, but not so vital. I am inexperienced 
and indolent, but I am strong, earnest and cheerful, and I think I 
would do.” 

“ Jupiter!” subjoined Derrick Dalton, and added, sotto voce: 

“Settle it between you; I don’t seem to be in it.” 

Mary Friend was about to speak, but Miss Welden stopped her. 

“Wait. I want to ask you some things. You may not care 
to tell me, and if not, say so and there’s an end. Who will stay 
with your mother if you go to the Orphanage?” 

For reply Mary Friend burst into tears, and the young lady said: 

“You see, you ought to stay with her. Now, 1 want to make a 
proposition. YouJet me have the place—wait, I'm not done—and 
you stay with your mother and draw the salary. I will pay that 
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much for your chance, and I shall have the experience at the 
same time, which is all I want.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” said Mary Friend, with a frightened, defiant 
look. 

‘« How disobliging,” remarkedDerrick, sweetly. ‘‘ Purely a busi- 
ness transaction. You see, Ishould be obliged to take you other- 
wise, Miss Friend, and goodness knows when you could get to see 
your mother.” 

“The salary is not large,” said Miss Welden, “but you would 
have time for other work and—you had better.” 

would,” added Derrick. 

“T should feel like—how could I—I should feel like a dependent.” 

“Why should you? The favor is tome,” cried Bertha, promptly, 
and Derrick added: 

“Absurd! Quixotic!” 

It took some time to convince Mary Friend, however; but she 
finally took her leave with a face divided in its expression 
between relief and perplexity. 

When Derrick found himself alone with his matron he began to 
feel as if she had chosen herself out of hand. 

“How do I get to the Orphanage?” asked the young woman, 
calmly, and Derrick made haste to answer that if she would content 
herself there for afew minutes, he would step around to Brassing’s 
and get his team and take her out. 

He took his hat and strode off to the boarding stable, biting hard 
on the end of a cigar and muttering through his set teeth and 
obstructed lips: 

“Amateur? Jupiter! what will she be like when she gets to 
be a professional?” 

It was the work of a few minutes to get the team and return, 
but as he drew rein at the office he wondered how he was going to 
like to drive an uncompromising and caustic ‘Amateur,’ five long, 
cold miles to the suburbs. 

He went in and locked up the desk, sent the boy home and 
turning to the quiet, black figure, said wearily: 

“When you are ready, Miss Welden.” 

“T have been ready for a half hour,” she replied, rising quickly, 
and in a few minutes they were dashing along toward Edgecomb. 

Derrick Dalton looked straight before him, but he was taking 
notes all the time. 

“She is used to riding,” he soliloquized, “can tell by the way 
she got in and the way she sits. Must be well-bred; moves like a 
lady; only she is too horribly straightforward. J won “3 

Miss Bertha Welden bent forward with a sharp exclamation and 
covered her face with her hands; but before Derrick had time to 
speak an old acquaintance hailed him. 

“Hi! Dick, excuse me. Where can I see your uncle ?” 

Miss Welden had shrouded her head in the veil that hung from 
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her little black bonnet, and was leaning back in the carriage with 
her hands thrust under the robe. 


“Couldn’t tell you, Colonel,” answered Derrick, reining in the 
pair, sharply. “He has gone West on business. May be gone 
some time.” 

“Well, who has charge of the vacancy at the Orphanage? I 
wanted to use my influence for a friend of mine.” 

“So sorry,” said Derrick. ‘The position is filled. The lady——” 

He stopped because Miss Bertha Welden pinched him; but he 
did not stop wondering what had come over her. 

“ Oh, all right!” rejoined the oldman. “I was in hopes—but— 
well, there! I won't keep you standing. Good-bye.” 

Derrick lifted his hat and drove on. He waited for Miss Welden 
to speak, but she sat still and said nothing. 

They were fully three miles out of the city, and Derrick was 
becoming painfully conscious that he had omitted all reference 
and certificate of character, when Miss Welden threw back the 
veil and burst out laughing. 

Derrick looked around at her and noticed for the first time that 
she was pretty. The wind had brought a soft, rosy color into her 
pale cheeks, her eyes were shining and dancing, and her laughter 
disclosed a set of even, pearly teeth. 

“How you will laugh,” was the next thing she said, and she 
pushed her bonnet back and pulled off a toupee of blond locks. 

Derrick gazed at her with round eyes as she roughened the soft 
rings of her own dark hair and, pulling the little bonnet back into 
place, drew a cruelly long spiky pin apparently out of her cranium 
and thrust it recklessly back again. 

Assuredly she was pretty, and very pretty now, for her eyes 
looked larger and darker, and she had taken off ten years of her 
age along with the golden curls. 

She looked him full in the face with a roguish, defiant smile, 
and said deliberately: 

“Tm not a bit afraid of you.” 

“So it seems,” was all Derrick found to say. 

It was very pleasant to watch the radiant young face, but Der- 
rick’s heart was full of misgivings as to the reception of this wond- 
rous creature when the board inspected her. 

She did not offer any further information, and the twilight was 
deepening when they reached the Orphanage. 

Mrs. Myrtle opened the door wide as they turned into the road, 
and the ruddy fire-light danced out to meet them. 

Derrick leaped out and lifted Miss Welden to the ground. 

“ What a pretty place,” she said, softly, and they went in together. 

A log-fire was blazing in the great chimney-place and three 
sillhouettes were painted against the rosy light. Miss Welden 
threw down her satchel, tossed her bonnet onto a chair, and went 
toward them. 
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“May I come and get warm?” she asked in a cheery, pleasant 
tone. 

The three little shapes plunged into the darkness and were 
gone. Bertha laughed, and turning away began to pull off her 

sack. 

“Shall I help you,” asked Derrick, but by that time she had it 
off and was doing something mysterious with her feet, which cul- 
minated in the appearance of two rubbers just beyond the hem of 
her skirt. 

Mrs. Lorsher is here, Mr. Dalton,” said Mrs. Myrtle, coming in 
with a lamp, ‘sand she’s entirely put about at your bringing the 
matron to the side door and at me having no light.” 

“Indeed,” said Dalton, airily. “This is the new matron, Miss 
Welden, Mrs. Myrtle.” 

“Oh, dear,” remarked Mrs. Myrtle, without an effort to conceal 
her astonishment. ‘ Why, she’s nothing but a little girl, and she’s 
a lady.” 

Bertha laughed and held her hand out frankly, and Mrs. Myrtle, 
after wiping her own palm on her apron, shook hands and smiled 
in return. 

Three curly heads had been bobbing about the doorway, and 
three gingham pinafores had been whisking in and out, and now 
a small voice broke in upon the conversation. 

“Her didn’t was cold. Her ony-bu’ said so,” announced the 
young discoverer. 

Bertha turned quickly and retorted: 

“Oh, yes, I was. Only I didn’t want to get warm all alone. I 
wanted some little girl to invite me.” 

“ She are bashful,” remarked the mite, and Bertha cast a roguish 
look at Dalton and said: 5 

“See how quickly the children discover my peculiarities.” 

The little girl came over and, taking Bertha’s hand, tugged her 
toward the fire. And a charming picture she made, sitting in the 
big, chintz-covered rocker, with the child in her lap and her feet 
on the andiron. While Derrick regarded her with a sense of in- 
terest and proprietorship that was novel and searching, the other 
two orphans suddenly succumbed to her attractions and rushed 
over to where she sat. She seemed to have expected nothing else, 
and putting her arms about them in a tender, easy fashion, she 
raised her deep, gray eyes to Derrick’s face and said: 

“T think I'll do.” 


CHAPTER II. 


EpcEcoms ORPHANAGE was private institution supported by the 
contributions of a number of wealthy people. Old “Squire” 
Edgecomb had donated his homestead and a perpetual fund for 
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its maintenance, and an amiable spinster, Miss Faith Clayton, had 
established the home and solicited the subscriptions to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 

Once in two months the directors met, all who contributed to 
the support of the Home being members of the board, but upon 
Derrick Dalton, the elder, in his capacity of legal adviser to the 
board, devolved the management of the whole concern. 

But he had advice enough. Bless you, Mrs. Lorsher was not 
likely to let Mr. Dalton forget that she had a voice in the manage- 
ment of the Orphanage. The week never passed that Mrs. Lorsher 
did not go out to the Home herself and find the amount of fault 
that would be naturally expected of a woman whose annual con- 
tribution was in three figures. Thence she always went to Dal- 
ton’s office to hold him responsible for everything of which she 
failed to approve, with 

“Why is this unnoticed, Mr. Dalton? How has so and so 
escaped your attention?” and to conclude, “I am surprised and 
dissatisfied !” 

Upon the cheerful, fire-lit picture of Bertha and the children 
this woman came like a shadow. Her long, severe garments 
trailed sombrely into the darkness and her high, black bonnet and 
streaming veil completed the ebon frame for a haughty, arrogant 
face with firm, close lips and heavy, white lids which shut every 
one out from knowledge of her heart. 

“Who is this girl, Mr. Dalton?” inquired Mrs. Lorsher, in a 
heavy, monotonous voice. 

Derrick pulled himself together and turned his big, blue eyes 
from Bertha to the speaker, but before he answered Bertha arose 
and replied: 

‘“T am the new matron, madam.” 

“Impossible,” remarked the stony creature with a Sphinx-like gaze. 

“Not at all,” said Bertha, quietly. “I am young, but I shall 
easily learn my duties, and if I am incompetent I am sure I shall 
be the first to feel it.” 

“Who made this selection, pray?” asked Mrs. Lorsher, turning 
her narrow eyes upon Derrick. 

“Mr. Dalton,” replied Bertha, ‘who gave me to understand that 
he had authority to do so.” ° 

“Has your uncle taken leave of his senses, Mr. Dalton?” 

Derrick pulled his eyes away from Bertha’s face, but not before 
he noted the puzzled expression that crossed it at Mrs. Lorsher’s 
words. 

“He seemed in his usual condition when he left town, and he 
asked me to bring the matron out to the Orphanage.” 

“He has left town,” sneered Mrs. Lorsher, “a most appropriate 
climax to his folly.” 

“You are pleased to be very civil, Mrs. Lorsher,” drawled Dal- 
ton, with a frown on his brow. , 
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Mrs. Lorsher dropped her heavy lids and raised her eyebrows 
at the same time, tolerating the whole company from lofty heights. 

“T shall see the board about this matter. The young woman is 
absurdly immature and inexperienced. Moreover, she is not 
respectful in her manner.” 

Bertha flushed hotly, but controlled herself and replied: 

“Tam not servile, madam, butI have no intention of being dis- 
respectful. Speak to the board, by all means, asI will not take 
any individual disapprobation as a dismissal.” 

Mrs. Lorsher was about to reply but the floor was suddenly 
taken by the five-year-old who stood by Bertha on the hearth. 

“Shut up, you old fool!” cried this one, “stop making the lady 
feel bad.” 

A moment of horrified silence was broken by Dalton’s light, ner- 
vous laugh, and Mrs. Lorsher remarked with unutterable scorn: 

“The children are improving under the woman’s tutelage 
already. Will you take me to town, Mr. Dalton?” 

“Certainly,” replied Derrick, in a dry, hard tone, wonderfully 
unlike his usual indolent drawl. 

Further leave-taking Mrs. Lorsher deemed unnecessary, so she 
swept majestically forth and allowed herself to be hoisted into the 
carriage by Dalton’s muscular young arm. 

Derrick returned to close the house-door which still stood ajar, 
and he saw Bertha on the hearth with a hand on each of the boy’s 
shoulders and the little girl clinging to her gown. Her eyes 
were on the fire and he hated to disturb her; still he must say 
“oood-bye,” and at the word she turned quickly, and said in a 
sweet, clear tone: 

“Come back soon. I want you.” 

Derrick swung himself into the carriage with his handsome 
mouth set in an uncompromising line, and tucked the robe in with 
curt energy. But Mrs. Lorsher was done with the patroness role 
and now remembered that the gentleman beside her was a wealthy 
and eligible parti and she proceeded to smooth his feathers. 

“Tt is very good of you to take all this trouble, Mr. Dalton.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Derrick, nipping it off sharp and clean. 

“T suppose,” resumed the lady, beniguly, “that such unselfish 
duties keep you from having more time to be sociable.” 

“T suppose,” replied Derrick, “that my own disposition and the 
unattractiveness of society bring about that result.” 

“Why, Mr. Dalton, you are, surely, too young to be blasé.” 

“Perhaps. One is never too young to be bored.” 

Mrs. Lorsher congealed. He meant to be disagreeable. Well, 
she must make things as pleasant as she could. 

“The young woman’s name is ." 

‘ I couldn’t say.” Derrick had recovered his drawl in the inter- 
val. 

“Her reference was 
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“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Has she served in such a position before?” 

“Really, Mrs. Lorsher, I know as little of Miss , the matron, 
as yourself. But she seems to be bright and pleasant, and full of 
energy and determination.” 

“Her youth appeals to you, doubtless,” said Mrs. Lorsher, mean- 
ingly, and Derrick found himself wanting to sing out: 

~“Shut up, you old fool! ” in imitation of little Tom Lanty. 

“ Feels like snow,” was the remark he finally evolved, and Mrs. 
Lorsher gave up the endeavor to be agreeable and relapsed into 
silence. 

The fast team, with their suppers to reach, covered the miles in 
a short space of time, and Derrick was glad when he drew up at 
Mrs. Lorsher’s door. 

* Will you not come in and dine with us, informally, Mr. Dalton?” 
inquired the chilly lady. 

. “Thanks! Not to-night. You’re very kind,” answered Derrick, 
and, leaping back into the carriage, he drove rapidly away. 

After leaving the rig at Brassing’s Dalton dropped into his uncle’s 
office torun through the evening mail, and, standing under the 
single dim gaslight, he looked at the common, bent-wood chair 
beside the desk with uncommon interest. ' 

“My uncle is in his senses fast enough. I seem to be the one 
who has taken leave. I wonder what the old man would say if I 
should send him a telegram: ‘Come home and take charge of me; 
your matron has made me non compos.’” 

He was startled by a sharp knock on the glass door-panel, and 
in answer to his lazy, “Come,” the door opened and a handsome, 
soldierly old man strode in. 

“Pardon me, Dalton,” began the gentleman in a deep voice. “I 
saw your light and ran the risk of intruding.” 

“Not at all, Colonel,” replied Dalton, with a suprised and search- 
ing look. “If I can do anything for you, I am very glad you « 
came.” 

“ Awkward thing to tackle,” said the colonel, irritably. ‘“ Don’t 
be offended Dalton, but I want to know about that lady you were 
driving with.” 

“ What about her?” and Derrick studied the palm of his hand 
for a moment, and then turned a frank, large-eyed look upon his 
questioner. 

“Who was she?” blurted out the colonel. 

“Matron of the Orphanage.” 

“What is her name? I have reason for wanting to know far 
beyond curiosity, Dick.” 

“T can’t tell you. You see my uncle corresponded with her. 
I only drove her out because my uncle was obliged to leave town.” 

Derrick was again absorbed in the study of his hand. 

“Do you know what name she advertised under?” 
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Derrick sat down and opened the desk, pushed the papers about 
and finally selected a slip, 

“Here’s a name; this might be hers. Mary Friend, 18 Gold 
street. Here is another—Mary Ann Ryder, 472 Walnut street. 
And this—this may be one of the applicants. Address ‘ Amateur,’ 
Star office.” 

* Wasn’t she blond?” asked the colonel, restlessly, laying the 
proffered slips down at once. 

«Let me see,” drawled Derrick, with his head tipped back, “ she 
had on a black bonnet; and—yes, little yellow curls on her fore- 
head. She looked twenty-eight or thirty.” 

“That is what I thought,” said the colonel, rising. “I would 
tell you why I ask all these questions, my boy, only I may be all 
wrong, and I don’t——” 

“Please, colonel,” cried Derrick, “don’t imagine me such an 
intrusive chap.” 

“Thank you, Dick,” said the colonel, dropping his hand on 
Derrick’s shoulder, “I am obliged to you.” 

“Not at all,” replied Derrick in his most indolent drawl, and 
showed the colonel out. 

His handsome mouth twitched, and he smiled and frowned; but 
he went out and dined at a neighboring restaurant without a 
single audible reflection. ° 

When he descended to the street again, he started for his club, 
but stopped more than once and got as far as “I wonder ”—and 
then shrugged his shoulders and hurried on. 

The club-house was a blaze of light, and Derrick passed from 
room to room, nodding, smiling and exchanging a word or two 
with one or another of the occupants. He had wandered into the 
billiard-room and was idly practicing shots when he was accosted 
by a gay, young Apollo, who stuck his curly pate in at the door. 

Ah-ha! Damon; you're there, are you?” 

“Tam here,” answered Dalton, tossing the cue aside and start- 
ing toward the speaker. 

“Oh, Damon, I tell you you missed it on Tuesday. Mrs. Arling- 
ton’s ball was the event of the season. I went,as I told you I 
should, just to see Colonel Lyons’s niece.” 

* You saw her? ” 

“Well, I should smile! And if she isn’t the sweetest, demurest, 
most bewitching, daring, audacious——” 

“Roy, for heaven’s sake,” said Derrick, wearily. 

“She’s none of your conventional, boarding-school girls. She 
is the oddest mixture of ingenuousness and shrewdness that I ever 
saw. And she looks a fellow right slap in the eye and sends him 
hustling for the thread of his remarks.” 

“Really, Roy,” put in Derrick, “you need a good physician to 
bind up your wounds. I haven’t seen you in this condition before 
for many moons.” 
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The young fellow stared at Derrick and then cried: 

“Are you making verses? Wounds and moons, physicians and 
conditions.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Derrick, laughing. “You are enough to drive 
a man to drink, to say nothing of doggerel.” 

“ But, truly Damon, she has the loveliest, great gray eyes, and 
the prettiest 

“Spare me the recital, Roy,” cried Derrick, gaily. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately we are all built so that we must have eyes and teeth and so 
forth, and equally unfortunately, they are usually of one or another 
color; but description is a poor sort of stuff and gives no more real 
idea of a personality—what are you gaping at?” 

“At your eloquence, illustrious Damon,” replied the youth. 
“T never heard you before, in my natural life, put that many words 
together at a time.” 

Derrick shrugged his shoulders and arose, bade his friend good- 
bye and passed out into the street again. 

“Gray eyes, had she? Funny about gray eyes,” he muttered to 
himself, as he walked along, “they sort of stick in your memory— 
sort of haunt you.” 

He walked along aimlessly for a few minutes and then sud- 
denly jerked out his watch. It was half-past eight, and after a 
moment’s thought Derrick gave a short, nervous laugh like an 
adventurous school-boy, and said: 

will.” 

He went straight to Brassing’s, called for his saddle-horse, donned 
a pair of riding-boots which he kept in a special locker there, and 
taking his whip from the man to whom he intrusted his overcoat, 
he rode out of the stable and up the busy thoroughfare. 

“Better stop and send my telegram first,” muttered Derrick 
between his teeth. “Come home and take charge of me. Your 
matron has made me non compos.” 

He broke into a gallop and soon left the stores behind; then the 
long rows of dwellings disappeared, and he began to get out 
where every house stood in its own plot of ground. 

The cold, damp wind sent puffy breaths through his hair as he 
dashed along, and he leaned forward to pat the horse’s neck and 
say: 

it, Beauty.” 

The high-strung creature flew along, proud of her indolent mas- 
ter’s caress and Derrick’s mouth twitched in the darkness and he 
laughed nervously, and said: 

“Well, she shouldn’t have said it, then.” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Surrer was over at the Orphanage, and Bertha was sitting before 
the fire again, with the three small children clinging about her and 
more or less supported by her chair. 

“Belle is sleepy,” Bertha was saying, “and we must put her into 
her nest.” 

“Her don’t sleep in a nest. Her sleeps in a crib,” said Belle. 

“Oh, fie!” cried Bertha. “It is little birdsthat get sleepy when 
the sun goes down, and if Belle is so much like a birdie we shall 
call her crib a nest.” 

“Birdie Belle” said Tom Lanty. “That’s a pretty name.” 

After a moment he continued: 

“What is your name, Misses?” 

“Bertha,” she answered, simply. 

* An’ what will we-us call you?” 

“Bertha or Aunt Berthaif you like it better.” 

“Ts you our’s aunt?” inquired sleepy Bell. c 

“Only play aunt, Belle,” replied Bertha, “but I will like you just 
as much asif I were your truly aunt.” 

There was a movement in a dim corner of the room, and a pale, 
eager-faced child of seven came to the group at the fire and said: 

“Will you like me?” 

“All of you,” answered Bertha, stretching her hand out to the 
child; but the girl did not notice it, so Bertha arose and tugged the 
children off to bed. < 

In a half hour she was singing in a clear, low voice as she passed 
from one room to the other, opening windows and lowering the 
lights. 

There were ten little beds in each large dormitory, but only two 
were occupied on the girls’ side and two on the boys’. 

“Mercy!” said Bertha to herself, “ what should I have done if 
there were twenty.” 

She went back tothe cheery sitting-room and threw herself into 
the big arm-chair, but before she was fairly settled, a stout, happy- 
faced servant came into the room. 

“Did ye forgit Hennery, matron ?” she said. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Bertha. ‘ Won’t you bring him in here, 
Martha ?” 

Martha left the room for a minute and returned, shoving a boy 
of eight or nine before her as she came. 

“ Here he is, matron,” said Martha, “and, saving your presence, 
he’s a sweet pill.” : 

Bertha leaned forward and put her hand on the boy’s arm. 

“Come here, Henry,” she said. 


The boy pulled away from her, and Bertha raised the light 
_ touch, with a laugh. 
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“ Oh, I couldn’t make you unless you chose tocome. Iam not 
strong ‘enough, you know.” 

“Shall I help you, matron?’ demanded the buxom hand-maid; 
and, when Bertha declined her assistance, she went out with a 
pitying grin. 

“What ails you, Henry? Why do you treat me so ?” 

“TI despise yer,” answered the boy. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I nacherally just despise yer.” ‘ 

*T am sorry for that.” 

“ You ain’t, either,” cried Henry, savagely, and glowered with 
all his might. 

' “T believed you when you said you despised me,” said Bertha, 
rising. “Why don’t you believe that I am sorry for it?” 

‘Because I don’t,” was the answer. 

Bertha put her hand on him again and said, gently: 

“Well, come on to bed. I may be here some time, and you will 
have a chance to see whether I tell the truth or not.” 

Bertha went lightly up the broad, old stairway and Henry pol- 
ished the wall with his shoulder, some steps behind her. 

When he was stowed away in one of the little white beds, 
Bertha learied over with a hand on his shoulder, and whispered: 

“ Good-night, cross-patch.” 

Henry gave a hunch and threw off the hand, pulled the cover 
up about his ears and burrowed into the pillow. 

As Bertha stepped into the hall, with the lamp in her hand, a 
low voice from the other room called: 

“ Bertha.” 

She went in at once and found hungry-faced little Mamie 
propped up on her elbow. 

“Can’t you sleep, Mamie?” she asked, smoothing the coverlet 
on Belle’s crib. 

“T ain’t a-tried to,” answered Mamie. 

“Did you want to tell me something ?” and Bertha set down her 
lamp and leaned her arms on the foot-board of Mamie’s bed. 

“ What’s going to make you like me ?” demanded the child? 

Bertha laughed softly and answered: 

“1 don’t know what it is, Mamie. Something in here,” and she 
touched her breast lightly, “says to me, ‘here’s a nice little girl 
who would like to be loved, and you are just the one to do it.’” 

The child’s dark eyes were fixed on Bertha’s face and, at the 
words, they swamin tears. Her under lip puckered and trembled 
and she cast herself, sobbing, upon her pillow. 

* Hold on, Mamie,” cried Bertha, kneeling by the bed, “ you will 
disturb Belle.” 

She took the little head on her arm and asked, sweetly: 

“Why do you call me Bertha ?” 

“’Cause,” answered Mamie, gulping down her tears, “I’ve callea . 
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lots of folks ‘Aunt,’ and they never cared a bit; an’ I wanted you 
to care. It seems like you’re my sister.” 

Bertha rubbed her cheek against the shaggy locks and said: 

“ All right, honey; I'll be your sister.” 

The little one lay still for some time and then said: 

“Tt is worse to be an orphan when you can remember your 
mamma.” 

“So it is,” replied Bertha, “I remember my mother very well.” 

“ Are you an orphan?” asked Mamie, lifting her head to look 
into Bertha’s eyes. 

“Yes, honey,” was all the answer. 

The child nestled back on the round arm and Bertha laid her 
pale cheek on the rough head and just breathed a little tune until 
the little soul was off to slumber-land. 

As she slipped her arm away and covered the child’s shoulders 
she heard the heavy, ringing fall of a horse’s hoofs far away on the 
hard road, and along with the sense of still loneliness a feeling of 
protection for these little creatures gathered in her heart. 

With a careful, tender look at all the little beds, she stole out 
and down the stairs, and was just setting her lamp on the table 
when a sharp knock on the door made her start. However, she 
went forward resolutely, flung the door wide open and encountered 
Derrick Dalton, smiling strangly. 

“Come in,” said Bertha. “What an age you were. Mrs. Lor- 
sher must have been very entertaining.” 

Derrick entered and crossed to the fire, stood back to it and 
smiled as before. 

«“ You expected me ?” 

Bertha stopped in the act of seating herself and gave him a 
point blank, gray-eyed look. 

“Expected you? I told you to come, didn’t I?” 

Derrick returned her look with mild, blue eyes that conveyed no 
hint of his amusement. 

“JT should think,” he replied, “that you would realize that it 
takes some time to satisfy inquiring friends.” 

“Mrs. Lorsher ?” asked Bertha, sinking into the big rocker. 

“ Hardly think I should class her among your friends,” replied 
Derrick. “I meant your uncle and Ferd Roy, and the rest of the 
desolate four hundred.” 

Bertha smiled and said: 

“J hope you told Uncle Alan that he need not try to take me 
away. 

Derrick’s eyes grew round again and he replied: 

“I did not. On the contrary, I gave Uncle Alan to understand 
that you were not the lady he was looking for.” 

“There was no need of that,” said Bertha, promptly. “I didn’t 
want him to know until I was fairly committed, but now that I 
. am, of course, I don’t mean to worry him.” 
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“Oh!” responded Derrick. 

“ What I wanted of you, Mr. Dalton, was—who runs this place?” 

“ Well, I think that is about as difficult a question as you could 
put. Still—if you ask me—my uncle, Mr. Derrick Dalton.” 

“ But he is gone,” said Bertha, quickly. 

“ After him, Mrs. Lorsher.” 

“Oh, horrors !” 

“Tf you will allow me, in the capacity of my uncle’s nephew, to 
advise you, Miss Welden, I should say—try old Edgecomb.” 

« By all means,” answered Bertha. ‘“ Where am I to find him?” 

“ Miss Bertha,” said Dalton, with a glance to see if she changed 
countenance, “leave this matter to me. I will undertake that 
you shall see the right people, and from that point you can run 
your own—funeral.” 

“Do you look upon me as a devoted victim ?” 

“No. I consider you a fascinating, but uncertain, experiment.” 

Bertha turned her eyes to the fire and gave Dalton a chance to 
look at her. The girlish figure seemed to nestle into the capa- 
cious chair, she pushed the andiron with the toe of one shoe, and, 
by the disposition of the folds of her dress, he saw that she was 
sitting on the other foot. 

After a long survey, during which his eyes grew large and 
intent, Derrick said: ; 

“T beg your pardon. Amateur what?” 

Bertha lifted the large, gray eyes to his face, and answered: 

Everything.” 

«Which means ?” drawled Derrick, interrogatively. 

« Oh!” said Bertha, rocking feverishly, “I am like that. As 
Uncle Alan says—a dabbler. I do nothing well and almost every- 
thing pretty well. I paint, sing, sew, embroider, speak French 
and German, row, ride horseback, cook—all pretty well. But I 
don’t excel in anything and I’ve never demonstrated that I had a 
practical excuse for living.” 

“You’re young,” replied Derrick, quizically. “Give yourself 
time.” 

“Tt isn’t giving time,” said Bertha, rocking quite fiercely, “it is 
taking time—by the forelock.” 

The old-fashioned rocker was a traveler, and had worked clear 
across the hearth until Bertha was almost in front of Dalton. 
Suddenly he leaned forward and grasping the arms of the chair 
and stopping the rocking, caught her eyes up with his own. 

“What does that mean?” asked Bertha, quietly. 

“T wondered if it would frighten you.” 

“Frighten me? Why should it?” : 

Derrick turned to the high mantel and taking his hat and whip, 
made as if to go, but Bertha went on as if she had not noticed his 
intention. 


“So you know Mr. Roy?” 
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“Yes, Handsome fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Very. Imet him on Tuesday at Mrs. Arlington’s. I had a 
pleasant time. I heard of you there. And, of course, when I got 
your uncle’s letter, I thought you were the one. And when I came 
to the office to-day you were real kind to me. I thank you. 
I hope we shall be friends.” 

“T hope so, Bertha,” said Derrick and gave the white hand a 
decided pressure. 

“Ow!” cried Bertha, pulling her hand away. “You drove my 
ring into my finger.” : 

“IT beg your pardon. Let me see,” and Derrick took her hand 
and pressed a kiss upon her palm, and looked up, smiling. 

Bertha’s brow was unclouded, but she said: 

“Mr. Dalton, do I seem like that to you. I am not a flirt and I 
didn’t come here to learn that sort of thing. You know, I feel as 
if it is just like other diseases, the longer you avoid it the more 
likely you are to escape altogether. Don’t do anything like that 
again, will you? Because I should like you to come and see me 
if you feel like behaving. I shall be lonely here.” 

Dalton took his hat and whip in earnest this time and glowered 
at the fire before he said, wearily: 

“Pardon me, Miss Bertha. Your position here should be enough 
to prevent it, but I am such a Lothario by nature that I am at great 
pains to conceal it—sometimes. I will send old man Edgecomb 
and Miss Clayton out to see you ina day or two. They willbe 
wax in your hands, and I forsee that Mrs. Lorsher will meet with 
ignominious failure if she tries to interfere with you.” 

“Shall Isee you again Mr. Dalton?” 

Derrick opened the door and disregarded the half-proffered 
hand. 

“Me? Oh, I have no earthly connection with the concern. I 
shall probably not come this way. Hardly feel like it, you 
know. Tainted with a contagion that might not spare a snow- 
maiden even. No,I'll stay away. Good-bye.” 

Bertha closed the door and leaned her head against it. She laid 
the slighted hand against her breast and said: 

“You needn’t mind staying away on my account, Mr. Dalton; I 
am afraid I have caught it already.” 

And Derrick, galloping along at a furious rate, frowned like 
a thunder cloud and muttered: : 

“Come home and take charge of me. Your matron has made 
me non compos.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue warm, gracious sunlight turned the edge of the keen air and 
streamed in a flood over the old-fashioned house. 
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A large, rambling house, with lots of room in it, and with huge, 
sentinel elms about it that spread their gaunt old arms, shelter- 
ingly and lovingly abroad, the more pathetic in their spring naked- 
ness. The grass was beginning to show prickings of green through 
its brown coat and a fresh, spongy dampness exhaled from all the 
ground. 

On the big, square-topped posts of the unused gateway two 
cherubs had alighted and were regarding the house with bright, 
attentive eyes, while in the place of the gate a lithe, girlish figure 
swung to and fro with a hand on each cherub, and her eyes, like 
theirs, directed to the sign above the door that bore the glitterin 
legend: 

“‘EDGECOMB ORPHANAGE.” 


An old gentleman with a frosty, sparkling eye, was passing at 
the moment and stopped, attracted by the picture. 

“Good-morning, little people,” said the old man, kindly. 

Bertha whirled to the mght about and answered in a clear 
voice: 

“ Good-morning to you, sir,” and readjusted her clutch upon 
her little charges. 

« Are you admiring your nice house this pleasant morning ?” 

Bertha laughed as she swung back and forth in the broad space. 

“To tell you the truth, sir, no such matter. We were finding 
fault, Belle, and Tom and I. Or, to be nearer the truth, I was 
fault-finding, and they, like little courtiers, agreed with me.” 

“ Why, what is amiss ?” said the old man, somewhat sharply. 

“Take hold of these babies a minute, will you?” And when he 
had complied, Bertha ran into the house, brought out a chair and 
placing it for him, resumed: 

“JT don’t know whether you love children, sir, but I judge you 
do. I don’t know whether you have the ordinary profound con- 
tempt for a youthful opinion, but I hope you haven’t. What I was 
thinking was this: If any one loved little children enough to give 
them such a beautiful house and keep it nice for them, how funny 
that he should not understand that such a door-plate is out of 
character. There are five of them, sir, and three of them can read, 
and it glares against the old house. Belle was the first to notice 
it, this morning, because it shone so in the sun; but Tom and I 
are agreed that it isn’t, as he says, ‘all of a piece’ with the rest of 
the place.” 

“But how are people to know where the place is?” asked the 
old man, watching her keenly. 

“ How does any one know who lives across the road?” asked 
Bertha, lightly. “I don’t; but I know how to find out. Still, if 
there was any need for a sign, there are plenty of things to call it 
beside Orphanage, you know. Why, it orphans you all over again 
to have it thrown up to you so,” 
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“Do you suppose they are so sensitive, young lady?” 

“Some of them are sure to be. One of them is, sir, one of the 
ones who reads at that, and thinks a great deal, too.” 

“ Her wants down,” remarked Belle. 

“ Say, ‘I want to get down,’ Belle,” and Bertha lifted her off the 

ost. 
: “Me, too,” cried Tom, and, as she did the same office for him, 
she looked at the old man, and said: 

“That is such a famous remark, I had better not quarrel with it, 
I guess.” 

“So you don’t approve of Edgecomb ?” said the old man, as the 
children set themselves to picking up the gravel and tossing the 
tiny stones about. 

“T think it is a lovely place” said Bertha, promptly, “but it is 
lonely. How can he keep away from them, I wonder? I should 
think they would seem like his own.” 

“Do you know that he does?” asked the old man. 

“No,” answered Bertha, “but they have not seen him at all, or 
if they have, they do not know who he is.” 

“And who may you be?” 

“Oh, I'm the matron; you needn’t mind, sir. I expect every one 
to be surprised. They all seeem to think that unless a woman is 
superannuated or cross-grained, or homely, or ignorant she isn’t 
eligible for such a position, but I have got it and mean to keep it 
if I can.” 

The old man showed no sign of moving, so Bertha leaned against 
the post and drank in the morning with wide, shining eyes. The 
children were joined by the other member of their tiny trinity, and 
they all sat on the wooden step babbling together. 

“May I ask your name?” said the old man at last, watching 
Bertha with twinkling eyes. 

“Bertha, Bertha Welden,” she replied without hesitation. 

“And you have your own ideas about the way an orphanage 
should be conducted, Miss Welden?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Bertha turning toward him with one of 
her full, direct looks, “I was just following out a train of thought. 
So many things are so much more important than food and clothes; 
really, you just need food and clothes in order to get other things. 
But at orphanages they seem to think they have done it all 
when they clothe and feed them.” 

“Ahem!” was all the gentleman had to offer, and Bertha con- 
tinued, half to, herself: 

“There are their manners and morals, their education and their 
tastes, you know. A child who hasn’t any parents is so full of pos- 
sibility; nobody stands behind him, like an incarnate ‘’tisn’t likely,’ 
when you catch a glimpse of a ‘perhaps.’ Now, if I were Squire 


Edgecomb—I beg your pardon, sir, perhaps he is a friend of 
yours.” 
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“I know him,” answered the old man, smiling. “But don’t let 
that stop you. We might between us do him some good if we 
keep on agreeing as well as we do so far.” 

Bertha smiled, too, and said: 

“I’m thinking perhaps you are Squire Edgecomb. I’ve been 
feeling that way all along. Tell me if you are.” 

The old man arose and held out his hand to Bertha, saying: 

“Tam Squire Edgecomh, Miss Welden, but I hope that doesn’t 
prevent my hearing what you would do if you were in my place.” 

“Tt makes it harder to tell you, that’s all,” said Bertha, shaking 
hands with him. “But if youtake it for just what it is—my notion 
—TI will stand to it all the same.” 

“T only wished to be honest and prevent having you at a disad- 
vantage. Speak freely, my dear.” 

The light deepened in Bertha’s eyes and she met his kindly 
glance with a radiant smile. 

‘‘Like this,” she said hurriedly: “It seems to me that children 
all brought up by a woman are only half-brought up. They need 
& man, too, not to scare them, but to help develop them. Bea 
woman ever so wise and tender, she is a woman after all and lacks 
a sort of virile strength, a rigid practicality that comes natural to 
aman. The sort of woman, now, who gets hold of these children,” 
she said, lifting Belle to her shoulder, “ten to one isn’t fit to do any- 
thing but feed and clothe them. Even if she is well educated and 
honest like me, she knows mighty well that whatever she gives 
those boys, their mathematics will be peculiar—like her own.” 

“Well?” asked the old man, kindly, as she paused with the gray 
eyes dark and puzzled. 

“Well,” she resumed, “if I were you, lonely as they tell me you 
are, kindhearted as I know you are, I would come here and live, 
and see that my matron didn’t spoil my boys. It is lonely for the 
children, too, with only one to tell about things; and I’d take down 
that sign and put up something else instead. But then I should 
be what I have always been and what you were never accused of 
being in my hearing, sir, romantic.” 

“You are a very thoughtful girl r 

“Say Bertha, please.” 

“Well, Bertha your changes would be a little too radical for my 
calm, old-fashioned taste. But, on the other hand, I can well be 
here oftener, and I will, I will.” 

“Won’t you come in, sir. I am sure the children must have 
done their tasks by this time, and I want to get them over and 
send them out of doors.” 

“Well, no,” answered the squire, twinkling; “I think I have about 
a load, but I will see you soon again. I'll see you very soon.” 

When he was gone Bertha went in with a light in her face that 
was good to see. 

“ Now,” she said to herself,“ every one doesn’t think me such a fool.” 
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In the schoolroom Henry and Mary sat curled up over their 
slates and neither stirred at Bertha’s brisk footstep. 

“Henry,” she said stopping beside his desk, “how are you get- 
ting on?” 

Henry heaved a sigh that was almost a groan, and surrendered 
his slate for inspection. 

“Pretty good,” said Bertha, cheerfully, “now get your coat and 
cap,and vanish. There will be lots of rainy days that we can put 
into this kind of work.” 

«“ Where will I go to?” asked Henry, sullenly. 

“ Out,” said Bertha, turning to the little girl. 

“What's the use of going out?” inquired Henry. “They ain't 
nuthin to do.” 

“Why, can’t you play ball?” asked Bertha, pausing with the 
pencil in her hand. 

“Aw! Play ball. Alone?” 

“ Well, wait a minute, and Mamie and I will play with you. I 
don’t know how, but I suppose you'll show us, won't you?” 

Henry made no answer, but slouched after the ball, and in ten 
minutes they were out on the lawn together. 

The three chickens were roosted on the fence, from which 
vantage ground they issued their plaudits and jeers. 

Henry took the place of honor and proceeded to instruct them. 

“First, you chuck it up; and when it gits about right you give 
it acrack and it goes.” 

« All right,” said Bertha, “ then what do you do?” 

* As soon as you see whether some feller’s goin’ to collar it or 
not, you light out for that tree and if you get there you are 
safe.” 

“ Giveit to me,” said Bertha, and seized the bat with an air of 
determination that sent one of her adversaries far afield. She 
made a couple of false strokes that received hearty condemnation 
from the fence and kept Henry dancing in the distance. But at 
last she got it, according to orders, “ about right.” The crack was 
audible a block away and the ball traveled off, followed by a yell 
of “ sky-scraper !” from the fence, and Bertha, turning to pick up 
her hat, found herself face to face with a little old lady. 

“My, my!” said the lady, in a thin, sweet voice, “but you are 
very robust.” 

Bertha tossed her broad hat upon her dishevelled hair and 
answered: 

“Oh, I’m strong,” with a wag of her pretty head. 

*“ You are very good to amuse the children,” said the little lady, 
kindly; “could you tell me where to find the matron ?” 

* Oh, Miss Clayton,” said Bertha, with a sheepish laugh, “I’m 
the matron, and I’m done for now.” 

“ Mercy, me!” said the little lady, staring. “Mr. Dalton never 
really engaged you for a matron.” 
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“No, ma’am; not your Mr. Dalton. His nephew did, and I have 
been here three days and I am doing very well.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” began the lady, but Bertha’s look stopped 
her and the girl resumed: 

“ Just let me tell you one or two things, Miss Clayton. In the 
first place I am not a child, I am a college graduate with a degree. 
In the next place I can prove to you that Iam fully competent for 
every thing that is required ofme. In the third place the children 
like me. Henry, Miss Clayton is going to send me away,” she added 
to her returning out-fielder. 

“ Don’t yer go,” said Henry, fiercely. 

“Why,” said Miss Faith, in astonishment, “if that young ruffian 
has a good word for you you must be popular.” 

“Tam,” said Bertha, extending her arms to the children. They 
rushed at her with shrieks and squeals of affection, and Mamie 
drowned out the rest of the chorus with a shrill cry of: 

“ Bertha! Bertha! Don’t leave me, Bertha.” 

Miss Clayton stood transfixed and gazed at them speechless, 
but, reviving after a time, she said, mildly: 

“Tam sure, Miss Welden, I do not wish to be unjust or fanciful, 
but you may be able to ask yourself if you were not a rather 
unusual figure for a matron.” 

Bertha laughed gaily and answered frankly: 

“Oh, Iam different, I know, but I want you to try me awhile. 
I am so fond of the children and—you come to the house with mie 
and let me tell you about things.” 

Bertha locked her arm within the little lady’s and shortened her 
steps to time with hers, and apparently she told her something 
very much to the purpose, for when Miss Clayton took her depar- 
ture it was getting dusk and her last words were: 

“ Keep right on, Miss Bertha, I will see that no one annoys you. 
And you send me word if you want me for anything.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Forerunner of the coming season, balmy and drowsily warm was 
the afternoon. The luxuriant foliage wrought quaint arabesques 
of shadow on the sunlit road. The breeze had a heavy, sluggish, 
tangible quality that was sporific in the effect. 

Derrick Dalton rode slowly up the path to the Orphanage; and 
cast, meanwhile, an amused glance at the collection of i 
grouped about the gateway and sheltered by the carriage-shed. 

“ By Jove! she made them all turn out for once,” he muttered, 
and, springing from his horse, he threw the bridle over a post, 
patted the satin flank in passing, and strode up to the side-door. 

It stood ajar, and without ado Derrick crossed the sill for the 
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first time since the night of Bertha’s advent. In two months he 
had never come nearer than the end of the road, and though he 
had halted a dozen times and gazed at the house in complete 
uncertainty, Bertha was none the wiser. 

“Ah, Mr. Dalton,” was Mrs. Lorsher’s greeting as Derrick 
entered, “we are to understand that your uncle is still away.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered Derrick, “I appear as his proxy 
simply.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dalton,” announced Mrs. Silverton, a mountain of 
surface-polished fashion, who filled to overflowing the rocker of 
his constant dreams. “I hope-a you are able to tell-a what your 
uncle means-a.” 

“Tm not,” drawled Derrick, sweetly, “ don’t suspect me of it.” 

“ We are surprised-a,” began the dame, and was supplanted by 
Mrs. Lorsher’s heavy parenthetical: 

“Surprised and dissatisfied, Mr. Dalton.” 

“ Yes-a,” resumed Mrs. Silverton, “we are. And we are anxious 
19 know what is to be done to relieve our condition-a.” 

“ Dreadful suspense, eh?” asked Dalton, lazily. “You are all 
here, aren’t you? Why don’t you get it over with?” 

“ Why, you see,” explained the volatile little secretary, Miss 
Flitter, “the meeting was called at three and we are, ha-ha-ha! 
allso eager for the—shall I say fray? that we are all here too 
soon.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Derrick, and leaned his shoulder against the 
chimney-piece and regarded the board with large absent orbs. 

Mr. Marshall, the merchant, with an impressive orotund and a 
turn for speech-making, was frowning at the ball on one of the 
andirons and knotting his watch-chain in an ecstasy of prepara- 
tion. 

Miss Lorrimer, a large-eyed, spiritual, young woman was looking 
with wondering curiosity upon the eager anxiety of the unregen- 
erate and folding her pale lips, meanwhile, over her own particular 
conviction, which one could see in the tired patience of her level 
brows, she expected would be misunderstood. 

Bluff, the rich dairyman, was a mass of heavy bristles and glow- 
ered from among them in a state of general defence and negation. 

Derrick smiled as he caught Mrs. Lever’s eye. She was looking 
at him with a wholly confidant face, which still bore the trace of 
uncertainty and annoyance. 

She smiled brightly in return and would perhaps have spoken 
only that the floor was taken by the eight-day clock which, with 
three sonorous whangs, ushered in Bertha, Miss Clayton and 
“Squire Edgecomb. 

The squire took the chair and called the meeting to order, Miss 
Clayton seated herself near him, but Bertha remained standing, 
her hands lightly clasped before her and looking delicate and 
white against the soft black fabric of her gown. In an abandon- 
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‘ment of herself to the extreme of the question she represented she 
had braided her hair and it hung girl-fashion to her belt, giving 
her an added offence of youthfulness in the hostile eyes that gazed 
upon her. 

After the reading of various reports and voting upon their 
acceptance, the squire remarked: 

“T would call to the attention of all present that this is the end 
of our fiscal year. Those who desire to contribute to the further 
support and maintenance of the home will please hand the amount 
or the statement thereof to Miss Burbage at the close of the 
meeting.” 

There was a very significant movement and interchange of 
glances among the ladies, and the squire continued: 

“Those who wish to withdraw from the Society will state as 
much to the secretary, Miss F litter.” 

The movement was still more pronounced. The squire was mak- 
ing an announcement without a parallel in the history of Edge- 
comb Orphanage. It had never been suggested that anything but 
death could relieve any one from his share of the contribution and 
fault-finding. 

“I believe,” continued the squire, scanning the company with 
shrewd glances, “that we have disposed of everything now but the 
matter which really brought you here. We voted at the last meet- 
ing that Mr. Derrick Dalton be empowered to select and supply a 
matron in place of Mrs. Myrtle, who was obliged to leave. That 
has been done, and we have a matron who is in every way compe- 
tent to fulfil the duties required. However, I understand that the 
selection does not meet with approval, and it is Miss Welden’s own 
wish that the matter should come before the board for discussion 
and settlement.” * 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,” said Mrs. Lorsher, “I wish to submit that the 
girl is absurdly young and must, therefore, be inexperienced. 
With bolstering, I repeat, with bolstering she can probably make 
a tolerable showing. It takes some time for a thorough, well- 
organized establishment to fall into anarchy even without an ade- 
quate head. Still, I repeat, that the young woman’s qualifications 
are such as in the long run will detract from the dignity of her 
position and the stability of the institution.” 

“Miss Welden?” was the squire’s reply. 

“Tam not content,” said Bertha, in a low, clear voice, “to have 
the question of youth appear in my argument. Fitness, I contend 
is the only thing that governs such a selection as Mr. Dalton had 
tomake. Experience must be gained. There is of necessity a first 
time for everything and a well-disciplined, generally-informed 
brain is as likely to meet an emergency as any amount of expe- 
rience which lacks that factor. You may answer that you might 
have secured both. If you have, or when you do, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to be deposed and see a better-fitted woman take the 
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place. In the meantime, I take the position of claiming that until 
you point out to some definite short-coming of mine you have no 
right to denounce the selection of your agent, made in conse- 
quence of the power he received from you.” 

“Mr. Chairman-a,” Mrs. Silverton hastened to interpose, “now, 
I shall touch a vital-a point-a of the matter. A matron is a servant. 
And I shall ask youif it is proper or possible-a for that relation-a 
to exist, when a young woman-a is allowed to answer back-a.” 

“There seems to be a diversity of opinion here,” said Bertha, 
without awaiting the squire’s sanction. ‘Mrs. Lorsher is afraid 
that my youth will imperil the dignity of my position; this lady, 
on the contrary, is afraid that as a servant I shall overstep my 
menial condition if I am allowed to give a reason.” 

“This young woman is not respectful,” panted Mrs. Silverton. 

“You mistake, madam. Iam, perfectly. I want to ask you if 
you would leave the care of your establishment and family in the 
hands of a servant for two months if you did not consider her com- 
petent to have and express an opinion with regard to the way it 
should be done?” 

Miss Lorrimer had come back from the contemplation of the 
infinite and now rested her far-away eyes and level brows at a 
point that commanded Bertha, but she spoke to Squire Edge- 
comb. 

“Mr. Chairman, I understand that this young woman is a niece 
of Colonel Alan Lyons and that this move is a girlish freak of fancy. 
Two days before she came to this place to have the custody of 
these little souls she was seen at Mrs. Sylvester Arlington’s ball. 
Fresh from this worldly gathering she comes to tend God’s 
little garden-bed, to breathe the fumes of worldliness into 
these blossoms, and happily, forsake them as soon as the novelty 
wears off. I would not oppose her upon that very ground. Oppo- 
sition simply strengthens the stubbornness of such a nature, and 
unless we can unanimously remove her, I prefer to reap as little 
evil as possible by not inciting her to continue.” 

“T’m at a loss to know,” said Bertha, simply, “whether being 
my Uncle Alan’s niece is brought against me as a charge, or for 
some other purpose. If it is an allusion to the probability of in- 
herited worldliness, I will: state that I am also the daughter of 
Edgar Welden, whose name is on the list of this city’s devoted 
sons in colors that are not likely to fade soon; and of that Mar 
Lyon, who nearly lost her life in tending soldiers on the battle- 
fields of our late war. From them I drew the worldliness that took 
me to Mrs. Arlington’s ball, the worldliness that brought me here, 
with no purpose but to instil the poison of the ideas generated and 
fostered in the oldest college in this country into the virgin minds 
of the children of a happier heredity. What folly! If I have 
much faith in what I ought to be, it is the direct result of reason- 
ing from parentage and advantages, and I try to square the account 
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by bringing the fruit of a happier-circumstanced life to feed those 
who find their path in a sterile and barren country.” 

“If you have such philanthropic notions coming here, Miss 
Welden,” suggested the oily orotund of the merchant, “of course 
you desire no remuneration.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” said Bertha, calmly, “I want it because 
I earn it.” 

“You do not need it.” 

“You do not need the heavy profit that comes to you every day 
from the great house that bears your name, Mr. Marshall, neither 
do you earn it. We live, unhappily, in a way that does not mea- 
sure what we have by what we deserve to have. Of all the money 
that they say is mine,” cried, Bertha, earnestly, “this only have I 
earned, and this I mean to have.” 

* What will you do with it, young lady?” asked the bewildered 
bluff, unconscious of any gaucherie. 

Bertha laughed, and said: 

“Oh, some worldly nonsense or other, I suppose.” 

Miss Welden 

“It’s Mrs. Lever, Bertha,” said the squire in a low tone. 

“Mrs. Lever?” 

“T have nothing to offer in opposition to you at all. Iam quite 
in favor of giving you the same trial that I should accord any 
selected candidate. I only want to suggest your dressing a little 
more severely and affecting more manner—poise—you know what 
Imean. Don’t you think you might?” 

Bertha’s beautiful smile was so searching and sweet that the 
whole room seemed brighter for it.” 

“No, I do not, Mrs. Lever,” she answered, frankly. “No one 
sees through a subterfuge so quickly as a child. Once lose their 
confidence and it is lost forever. I should dearly love to make 
that concession to your harmless conventionality, but they have 
known me two months and they would not haveit. It is my draw- 
back, like Mrs. Myrtle’s ignorance and Martha’s lack of grammar; 
do you really consider it more serious ?” 

“Mr. Chairman-a,” began Mrs. Silverton in honied tones, “if 
Miss Welden-a is, as has been said-a, simply amusing herself with 
the children-a, of course we are the gains-a by her fancy, and 
understand-a why she should-a treat us as equals-a——” 

But, Mrs. Lorsher broke in upon her: 

“Perfectly preposterous! Because this or that wealthy young 
woman takes a fancy to amuse herself with the offspring of the 
needy are we to indulge her in her fancy of bringing them up to 
talk and act like equals ?” 

“Ts the best chance any too good for a creature fit for Heaven?” 
asked Bertha, turning upon the lady, impatiently. “If I could 
help it they should never find themselves equal to the majority 
of people with their case-hardened selfishness and their superficial 
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glazing of custom and courtesy. I would keep them always to the 
sturdy democracy of childhood. God forbid that I should amuse 
myself with them, and grant that I may help them some in learning 
much from them.” 

Squire Edgecomb arose, and taking Bertha’s arm, pushed her 
gently into the chair he had occupied. 

“ You have heard her,” he said, sharply, “and, doubtless, you 
have wondered at my silence; I willspeak. I hereby dissolve the 
old society by the withdrawal of myself, Miss Clayton and Mr. 
Dalton and our various contributions. If any of you desire to con- 
tinue the effort, that is among yourselves. Miss Clayton and I 
intend to shoulder this experiment, with Mr. Dalton’s help, and 
we, of course, could not expect any of you to participate in the 
failure you predict. I part with kind feelings towards all. Good- 
<i — the squire strode out of the room, with Miss Clayton at 

is heels. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue board dispersed rapidly, after some hasty plans for a meet- 
ing at Mrs. Lorsher’s. Little Miss Burbage, compact and busi- 
ness-like, stepped up to Bertha and handed her a roll of bills, 
saying: 

“ You'll find yourself lacking a dollar, Miss Welden. That just 
balances the books, so Squire Edgecomb will see to it.” 

Bertha gave her a beautiful smile and said timidly: “ Thank 
you. What do you think about it, Miss Burbage?” 

Miss Burbage had turned to get her books and satchel and her 
face was flushed from stooping for them, when she said: 

don’t know what I think; I know what I feel. I like you, 
Miss Welden,” and the little woman bustled out and shut the door 
sharply, leaving Derrick and Bertha alone. 

“ Are you tired ?” asked Derrick, without any form of salutation. 
" “Tired? No,” answered Bertha, quietly. “Relieved, peaceful? 

es.” 

She arose and, crossing the room lightly, handed him the money. 

“Putadollar with that and give it to Mary Friend at once.” 

“ Where will I find her?” asked Dalton. 

Bertha favored him with a large, gray-eyed look. 

“ Do you mean to say that you never kept track of the girl?” 

“ Certainly; why should I?” 

“ You knew she was poor and that her mother was sick, and you 
ask me ?” 

«IT never gave her more than a passing thought since that day.” 

* Find her at once,” said Bertha. ‘You will turn my cup of hap- 
piness to dregs and lees if she is anything that she would not have 


been if I had not come here.” 
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Derrick took his hat and whip from the mantel, and the very 
action recalled that night, ages ago—two months ago—when he 
had kissed her handand she had not been offended—damn it—had 
not cared. 

* Shall I go at once?” he asked, with his great eyes burning her 
sweet face. 

Bertha’s look was bent on the fire-irons, and she answered, 
softly: 

.“T said so ; at once.” 

He turned impulsively, but Bertha put her hand upon his arm, 
and said: 

“But will you come back and tell me soon,” and she laughed 
and dropped her eyes. 

Derrick caught his breath like an unwilling diver, but he re- 
sisted the impulse to do or say anything but: 

“ Good-bye,” and strode out and flung himself into the saddle. 

A rummage in his uncle’s desk produced the original letter 
from Mary Friend, and there, sure enough, was the address. 

“If I am in luck,” said Derrick, “I can go back to-night.” And 
he buttoned up his coat and proceeded on his way. 

“Beauty” was full of life and was slipping smoothly along 
when Derrick became conscious of a persistent trot behind him. 
He shook out the bridle, and the beautiful little mare began to 
speed along at a rate that was not conducive to the safety of the 
foot-passengers. 

“ Dalton, hold on!” 

Derrick spoke to the mare and she slackened speed within a few 
seconds. 

“ Who did you think was after you, Damon?” asked Ferd Roy 
coming up with him. 

“T didn’t know,” answered Derrick. 

“ Why didn’t you look around?” 

*T didn’t waut to stop.” 

« Excuse me, old man,” said Roy, pulling in his horse sharply, 
but Derrick caught at the bridle and said sweetly: 

“ Now, Ferd, you know I stopped the minute I heard your voice. 
Iam going to a beastly hole, but come with me, if you wili.” 

They jogged on together, and Roy scanned the dust on Dalton’s 
boots and saddle-cloth and said: 

“Been far, Damon?” 

“Out into the suburbs,” answered Derrick, looking at the nails 
on his ungloved hand and then far ahead of him. 

“Oh, by the way, are you the Dalton that is mixed up in that 
orphanage business that the Lorshers are so hot about?” 

“No. My uncle,” said Derrick, calmly. 

“Did you know about it?” 


“Something.” 
“Do you know who the matron is?” 
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“ Well, I have an idea.” 

Roy looked at Derrick roguishly, narrowing his eyes and dilat- 
ing his nostrils, and turned the talk to dogs and horses, sculls and 
sweepstakes. 

“Where the gloomy ghostesses are you headed for?” he 
inquired, as Derrick turned from one miserable court to another. 

“Same old errand. Looking for a lady.” 

Derrick read the slip and craned to see a number, and finally 
stopped. 

“Shall I come?” asked Roy, gaily. 

“ How shockingly mal apropos,” drawled Derrick, tossing’ him his 
bridle. 

“Three long flights of stairs and as many inquiries brought 
him to a little door so low that he could hardly enter. 

But the invitation to do so was in such a weak voice that he had 
to pull himself together for the trial. 

Such a tiny, squalid place. A low, iron bed, an old trunk and 
one big chair were all the furnishings, and in the chair sat the 
sag, sweet memory of a lovely girl. Her thin, white hands lay on 
her lap as if she had no power over them. Her face was still, 
expressionless and waxen; only the dark eyes roving restlessly 
about told that the frail cell had a tenant. 

Derrick would not have known that he had ever seen her. 

“T am looking for Miss Friend; are you she?” 

The girl nodded with a glassy look in her eyes as she tried to 
recall him. 

“Do you remember the lady that went to Edgecomb Orphan- 
age?” 

The statue came to life; she leaned forward and tried to speak, 
stretched out her hands and would have fallen to the floor if Der- 
rick had not caught her and laid her on the bed. 

He looked about for something to fan her with, but she caguht 
at the ungloved hand, and said hoarsely: 

“T know you now, Mr. Dalton. Did she, did she—?” 

Derrick pushed the roll of bills into her hand, and the girl 
shivered as if in an ague, and sobbed and cried without stint. 

“For God’s sake,” said Derrick, in a low, pained tone, “don’t 
say that you went so near the edge and never let me know. 
You knew where to find me. Child, child, for God’s sake don’t say 
you thought I wouldn’t help you.” 

“T was afraid of you, Mr. Dalton, you were so hard and cold. I 
should have been afraid of her, only she was so honest. I never 
blamed her, sir. I couldn’t have gone if she had let me. My 
mother died in two days, sir, and I had a fever and I’ve been sick 
ever since.” 

The poor girl panted for breath and Derrick sat on the edge of 
the bed and put her head on his shoulder tenderly. Her tears 
flowed afresh at that, and she said: 
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“Since I have been well enough to be up they have hounded me 
so for the rent.” She bit her lip and hurried on, “ Don’t blame them, 
sir; they are not cruel by nature, but they are poor. I could not 
work, and in spite of everything that woman’s voice kept coming 
back to me. I felt sure she would send me that money and I kept 
asking them to wait. But to-day they were going to—but you 
came, and she—she—sent it herself, didn’t she?” 

Derrick looked into the great, dark open with his own swimming 
in tears and answered: 

“She held it in her beautiful, white hands and looked at it lov- 
ingly, Mary, and then she came to me and said: ‘Give that to Mary 
Friend at once.’” 

The girl sobbed and smiled as she listened. 

“She was very angry because I had been so careless about you 
Mary, and she said I would have turned her cup of happiness to 
dregs and lees if I found you anything that you would not have 
been if she had let you have the Orphanage.” 

«But you didn’t sir,” cried the girl, eagerly, “the doctor said that 
mother had to go, and you heard Miss Welden say I was half-siek, 
herself.” 

Derrick soothed the poor child and made her lie down, and pick- 
ing his way down the dark stairs, he asked Roy to take the mare 
to Brassing’s. 

“ You stay here, Damon?” cried the surprised youngster. 

“For the present, yes,” said Derrick, and turned back to the 
house with a heavy frown. 

* Roy doesn’t draw nice lines. He isn’t quite polite,” muttered 
he, discontentedly. 

He paid the landlady, who looked suspiciously at the fine gentle- 
man who did this favor for a poor sick girl, and, after calling a car- 
riage, he took the spare little form in his strong young arms and 
carrying her down the rickety stairs lifted her into it. 

“ T shall need clothes,” faltered the poor child, with a vivid blush. 

“Bertha will see to that,” answered Derrick, seating himself 
beside her. 

They drove to Derrick’s bachelor quarters, and Mary was carried 
up-stairs to a suite of rooms, the beauty and luxury of which fairly 
made her gasp. 

Derrick went out long enough to order supper sent to the rooms 
and when it came he mentally cursed his masculine stupidity not 
to have guessed that the child was hungry. The sight of the food 
made her almost hysterical, and Derrick went off to get some wine 
and leave her unembarassed. 

They were getting on famously, and Mary was smiling faintly at 
some of Derrick’s unwonted mirth, when a rap and a kick in quick 
succession made the door vibrate. 

Mary turned a shade paler, but Derrick wheeled a large screen 
around her and the repast, and went leisurely to the door. 
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He opened it cautiously and.saw Ferd Roy in evening dress, 
leaning against the door-post smiling. 

“ Well, may I come in?” asked the youngster, laughing. 

Derrick stepped outside and drawing the door to after him 
said: 

« Excuse me, Roy; I have a guest.” 

“Scotland! Something mysterious? Let me in on it?” 

Derrick laughed and shook his head. 

“Couldn’t; on my henor.” 

“’Tisn’t another lady, is it?” asked Roy, catching him by the 
shoulder, but Derrick frowned and said, coolly: 

“Yes, itisa lady. Are you satisfied ?” 

They parted coldly, but Derrick brought a smiling face back 
to the table, and when Mary timidly hoped that she was not dis- 
turbing him, he reassured her so cordially that she nestled into 
the chair which he whirled up to the radiator, and fell asleep. 

This rather dampened Derrick’s ardor, for he had a plan form- 
ing, but when she awoke it was not too late to putit into execution, 
and he had improved the interval of time by making a careful and 
elaborate toilet. 

Mary blushed at herself on waking, but Dalton reassured her 
with a cordial smile, and asked sweetly: 

“ How would you like to go to Bertha to-night ?” 

“Ts that where I am going,” asked Mary, ingenuously. “Oh, I 
am so glad.” 

When a hack was called, Derrick wrapped her in his own quilted 
dressing gown, and pulling the llama skin covering off an adjacent 
couch he completely enveloped her in it. 

She said she was strong enough to walk, but Derrick picked her 
up and carried her all the way, and when they were fairly started 
he laughed for the mere fun of laughing and smiled at the pale 
face that looked so sweet against the tawny, velvety skin. 

“You knew Bertha before, didn’t you?” asked Mary, as they 
rolled along. 

“ Not before that day. No,” answered Dalton, smiling. 

“Oh, you’ve seen her often since,” said Mary, half inquiringly. 

“ Not until to-day. No,” answered Derrick. Mary looked puzzled 
but happy, and Derrick fell to wondering how he and these two 
girls came to be so near to each other, for they both seemed nearer 
to him than any one but Uncle Rick and Bertha, and there he 
laughed and stopped at thinking, for it wasn’t worth while con- 
sidering how many miles Bertha distanced Uncle Rick. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue light from the windows of the Orphanage madea long track 
through the darkness of the cool May night; and, like a poor, 
dancing moth, a white face appeared and reappeared within it, 
drawing always nearer to the central flame that made the brilliant 

ath. 
, The children were in bed, but Bertha, with expectant ear and 
beating heart, sat in the rocker before a wood fire that Martha had 
just made. 

She had looked out and, seeing how dark it was, told Martha to 
leave the shades undrawn, because some one might be the “ cheer- 
fuller” for seeing the rosy light; and now, as she swung to and 
fro in the big chair, she smiled at the fire and whispered: 

“Some one!” 

At last the white face came so near to the window-frame that the 
eager eyes caught sight of the pure, fine profile of the girl in the 
rocking-chair, and, after an intent survey, the creature drew back 
and started around the house toward the door. 

She was almost running, and at the very door-step she collided 
with a man who was strolling up, smoking a cigar. He took it 
quickly from between his lips and said: 

“TI beg your pardon. Can you tell me if this is Edgecomb 
Orphanage?” 

“ Yes, sir; it is, sir,” she answered, hurriedly. . 

. “ And can you tell me if Miss Bertha Welden is the matron 
ere ?” 

«Yes, sir; she is. Oh, sir, if you are going in, will you give this 
to Miss Welden? And here is the—the bill, sir. She will under- 
stand.” 

And with a peculiar, moaning noise, the woman plunged away 
into the darkness. 

The man, it was Ferd Roy, stood with the heavy basket in his 
hand and gazed after her in dismay. 

“ Remarkable way of delivering their parcels these surburbans 
have,” he observed, as he tossed his cigar away and took the 
- crumpled paper she had given him in the disengaged hand. 

“ Now, if she wanted to catch a train or anything—well, at any 
rate, it gives me an excuse for coming.” 

He stepped up to the door and gave a brisk knock and, when 
Bertha opened it, he began: 

T was passing by, when a 

“Why, Mr. Roy, you were the last one that I expected to see. 
bce a formidable basket. Are you asurprise party ?” demanded 

ertha. 

“TI can’t say,” laughed Roy in return, “ I wasn’t when I started, 
but a woman accosted me and asked me to hand you the parcel 
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and the bill. Perhaps it isn’t necessary to tell you that your name 
settled the question.” 

“ Of course not,” cried Bertha, taking the things from him. 
“ Goodness! how heavy it is.” 

She lifted the basket onto the table and ran her eye over the 
note in an instant. She cast a strange look at Roy, and passing 
quickly to the door she opened it wide and called out in her sweet 
voice: 

“T will; indeed, I will.” 

She closed the door as carefully as if she left a friend outside and 
coming in front of the bewildered young man, she said: 

“ What do you suppose you have brought me?” 

“ T haven’t the least idea,” he admitted. 

“Come here until I show you,” cried Bertha, and, drawing away 
the shawl that had covered the basket, she displayed a tiny baby, 
sleeping like a top. 

“ Great Cesar!” cried the young fellow. “What will you do 
with it ?” 

“ Cook it for breakfast,’ cried Bertha, laughing. ‘“ What do 
people do with a baby? What but wash it, and dress it, and feed 
it,. and amuse it, and so forth.” 

“You must wish that I had staid where I belonged,” said Roy, 
ruefully. 

“Oh, no,” answered Bertha. “She would have left it, anyway; 
she meant to, you know.” 

She went lightly across the room and called Martha in to see the 
child, and then excused herself and went off with the little one. 
She was gone so long that Roy was driven toasurvey of the colored 
prints upon the walls, and he had worked himself into an artistic 
fever when she returned, smiling and serene. 

“Thave named that baby for you,” she said, “and now you 
are a sort of godfather to him. Will you do something for him?” 

“ What?” demanded Roy, aghast at the proposal. 

* Every week I would like to have you put a personal in each of 
the leading journals. Ill send it to you. This week it ought to 
be something like this: ‘Edgecomb Orphanage: The baby left here 
on Wednesday has been christened Roy. Look for the name weekly.’” 

“ All right,” said Roy, “if you will send me the ‘personal’ in a 
note to me I will agree.” 

« T will,” answered Bertha, and they stood and smiled at each 
other. 

* Aren’t you afraid to open that door to any one and every one 
when you are alone here?” asked Roy, reverting to his entrance. 

“ Afraid? I don’t know. Perhaps I should be; but I was 
expecting Mr. Dalton.” 

“Mr. Dalton ?” said Roy. 

“ Well, don’t pretend you never heard of him before, after sing- 
ing his praises constantly the last time I saw you.” 
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“Well, he justifies me,” said Roy, with a discontented pucker of 
the eye-brows. “He ought to be a happy fellow; he is adored by 
every woman that comes within gun-shot of him. No use trying 
to make a chum of him; wherever you go and whatever you do 
you are done out of him by a daughter. Go riding with him—he 
asks you to wait a moment, is gone half an hour, and then coolly 
asks you to take his horse to the stable because he has decided to 
stay.” 

Bertha’s look was calm and non-committal, and she said: 

“What of it? Don’t you like him well enough to do it for him ?” 

“Damon? Oh, yes, like him. But that is so cool, you know. 
You go up to his rooms to callon him and he comes outside and 
gives the freeze-out, and if you push him for the reason, he quietly 
admits that he has a lady there, and wishes you bon soir.” 

“ Well, all that is his own business,” said Bertha, smiling, “and 
we ought not to chatter about it, ought we? We can take him or 
leave him, you know, so we aren't called upon to talk him up.” 

“Of course not. Only, I didn’t know but you were going to 
join the vast majority who give their allegi ance to Dick; and I 
should want to have something to say about that.” 

“Oh! my business with Mr. Dalton was a report on some pay- 
ments he has been making forme. I sent him to hunt up a poor 
girl, and if he should find her and become her guardian angel, 
she would probably need your sympathy much more than I.” 

“ When was this you sent him?” asked Roy, biting his lip. 

“ Curiosity!” said Bertha, laughing. “That isn’t supposed to 
be a masculine failing. Still, it is no secret. "When did I send 
him ?—this afternoon. When do I expect him back ?—some time 
before ten o’clock; but don’t you worry; you won't have to hold 
his horse. We don’t detain him long here.” 

Roy started up. 

“T hear wheels now; he must be coming. I guess I'll goon at 
once. I don’t care to meet him here. Don’t think anything of 
what I said, and let me come out again— to see my namesake.” 

“Yes, come,” said Bertha. “For that matter I don’t see why 
you go. You would be company for each other going back. But,” 
she added, laughing, “ you will be tempted to turn my own weapon 
against me and say that is your own affair.” 

Roy was just taking his leave when a firm foot crunched the 
gravel outside, and Bertha gave a little shrug and raised her brows 
as she opened the door. 

“Hullo, old man!” cried Roy, rather boisterously, “we meet 
again, but the third time breaks the charm. Good night, Miss 
Welden, I shall expect to hear from you, you know; and I shall be 
out to see my godson, very soon. Good-night, Damon,” and he 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Derrick’s handsome face clouded, and he marched to his usual 
station in the chimney-corner before he spoke. 
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“So he comes here, does he?” 

“ Certainly,” said Bertha, with an upward inflection 

“And you will write him, I suppose?” 

“Yes; I have promised to.” 

Derrick looked at her intently, and bit off a sigh before he 
resumed. 

“Will you also excuse my intrusiveness ?” 

“Oh, don’t reproach yourself; it is my day of vindication. I have 
been explaining myself and accounting for myself all day. I don’t 
seem to mind it.” 

“Ts it after banking hours ?” 

“Do I understand you?” 

“Too late to make a deposit?” 

Bertha’s eyes danced as she whirled around upon him and cried: 

“You've brought me an orphan.” 

“Yes,” answered Derrick, and strode out into the blackness of the 
night without a word more. 

The light died out of Bertha’s face and she rubbed her white 
hands together and sighed with a harassed look in hereye. But, 
when Derrick came tramping back, she met him with a placid face 
that took on amazement as he proceeded and joy when he de- 
posited his burden in the big chair. 

Bertha drew back the llama skin and after a moment of sym- 
pathetic comprehension she threw herself on her knees and said: 

“Dear girl, they've been abusing you.” 

Mary put the thin, weak hands on Bertha’s shoulders and looked 
at her intently. 

«Who is it, Mr. Dalton ?” 

“Bertha, whom you love so much. Don’t you remember her?” 

“Are you Miss Welden?” asked Mary, with a quaver of painful 
uncertainty in her voice. 

Bertha nodded and her eyes were bright with tears. 

“Speak a little. I remember her voice so well.” 

“What shall Isay, Mr. Dalton?” asked Bertha, turning the sweet 
face up to him. 

“Yes, yes, you are Bertha; but you have changed Miss Welden.” 

“And so have you changed, you white rosebud of a girl. You'll 
have to carry her up-stairs for me Mr. Dalton. She shall sleep in 
my room to-night; but mind you don’t wake my baby whatever else 
you do.” 

Derrick lifted the slight form again and followed Bertha, and 
the rapid beating of his heart was not at all due to the stair- 
climbing when he stood in the large white chamber where Bertha 
slept. 

He took in every trifle in the room with one comprehensive 
glance and watched with positive eagerness the easy motion with 
which Bertha caught up her wrapper from the chair, which she 
pushed forward for Mary, and tossed it over the foot of her bed. 
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Mary smiled her languid thanks and Derrick stood a moment 
while Bertha stole over to the crib and peeped at the rosy little 
fellow who had hardly stirred since she put him down. Then, 
bidding good-bye to Mary, he retraced his steps alone. 

Once in the sitting-room he leaned against the mantel and 
gnawed his lip nervously. 

“IT am getting perfectly imbecile,” he muttered, furiously. 
“ Everything about her helps to complete my lunacy.” 

Still, he looked nonchalant enough when Bertha came down, 
and when she spoke of the fire being low, he answered lightly: 

“T only waited to say farewell. I shall be gone in a minute and 
leave you to your slumbers.” 

«For fear you might repent I will put some wood on, notwith- 
standing.” 

But just as she passed him she gave her head a little toss, and 
when she stooped for the wood she was brought up short by the 
long braid which had caught on Derrick’s watch-chain. 

“Ow!” cried Bertha, and stood up straight. 

“Wait a minute,” said Derrick, softly, “let me get it off.” 


“ Break it,” said Bertha, recklessly. 


“No, no! Let mesee. Turn round.” She turned her back to 
him, and he detached the locket from the chain and, stooping, put 
the tress of hair to his lips before he passed it over her shoulder, 
saying: 

“See what you can do with it. Women are so much more deft 
with their fingers.” 

“ Deft?” cried Bertha, laughing nervously. She took the strand 
of hair in which the charm was caught and resolutely tugged until 
it snapped, and the locket lay in her hand, opened by the wrench 
she gave it. 

“That is how I show my deftness upon things that grow again.” 

She looked down at the locket and laughed again. 

“Hair on the outside and—excuse me, I couldn’t help seeing it— 
hair on the inside. A very Orson of a locket.” 

“The hair of the woman I love,” answered Derrick, quietly. 
“Did you imagine the hair in the locket would be golden ?” 

“From what I hear,” cried Bertha, gaily, “it ought to rival 
Joseph’s coat. I hope you won’t add the vagrant crop of mine 
you have secured to your collection of scalp-locks.” 

Derrick took the locket from her hand and put it out of sight. 

“Of course I shail. Have you any further orders for me?” 

“ None, I think.” 

“ Are you satisfied with my service?” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Dalton.” 

“Tt was right to bring her here ?” 

* Quite right. ‘You know it.” 

Derrick reached for his hat, but turned suddenly and said: 

“Say that you're pleased with me, Bertha.” 
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And Bertha answered: 
“JT am pleased and very grateful.” 
And he went away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Amip a profusion of elegant luxuries and marvelous trifles 
Derrick Dalton lay on his Turkish couch, in his Turkish robe and 
heelless morocco shoes, with the mouth-piece of a Turkish pipe 
held idly in his shapely fingers. His head was flat upon the couch 
and his large blue eyes were fixed upon the intricate wanderings 
of the fresco on the ceiling. 

“What did she mean?” said Derrick, thoughtfully. “Joseph’s 
coat? Well, I’ve played for that reputation long enough; no won- 
der I’ve got it at last. Still, 1 don’t like to have her think— 
Pshaw! she’ll think whatever she pleases, and marry Roy out of 
hand if she takes the notion.” 

The pipe of the narghileh dropped from his fingers and, draw- 
ing up one foot, he executed a complete turn and lay prone, with 
his cheek against the velvet and his eyes closed. 

“T need a keeper,” he continued in the same, drowsy tone. “I 
shall surely go out there and make an ass of myself, if Heaven 
doesn’t send something or somebody to prevent me. How can I 
expect her to know or believe that I have literally thought of 
nothing else for two months? How can she be expected to con- 
sider me justified in saying that I am in love with her?” 

Derrick opened his great, blue eyes and rose slowly to his full 
height. He straightened his shoulders and sighed deeply, and 
then said with a whimsical smile: 

“ Demmy, if I don’t feel like saying, ‘Bertha, Bertha!’ like the 
the fellows on the stage. Oh, I shall really have to get a keeper.” 

A rousing crack on the door put an end to the soliloquy, and 
his languid permission to enter brought him face to face with his 
Uncle Rick. 

“Dick, for Heaven’s sake, what is all this you’re got me into? 
They say she is only seventeen; that the old man Edgecomb has lost 
his wits and that she has some hold over Miss Clayton that makes 
her useless; they say—’Cod! they say that you are in love with 
her—do you hear ?—in love with her.” 

“Tt would be interesting to know how they lit on that discov- 
ery,” remarked Derrick, settling slowly down upon the couch. 

“She'll have to come out of that, you know,” said Uncle Rick, 
irritably. “If she was nineteen times a lady she should not use 
my name for her purposes.” - 

“Hold on, Uncle Rick,” said Derrick, lazily. “It might be as 
well to state the name of the person under discussion.” 
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“The name? Lord bless ye, there can’t be two like her. I sup- 
pose it is the amateur—they don’t call her Friend.” 

“You are quite right, Uncle Rick,” answered Derrick, “there 
isn’t the slightest chance of finding a duplicate. She is unique; 5 
you deserve great credit for unearthing her.” : 

“How did ye come to select her?” cried old Dalton, angrily. ‘ 

*Didn’t select her; she selected herself.” 4 

“ What made you think she’d do?” Py 

“She said she would.” ; 

“ What were her qualifications, Dick ?” } 

“She said she hadn’t any.” 7 

“ Did she have a reference?” 

“T didn’t ask for any.” ‘ 

“ Didn’t the other woman come ?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes,” languidly. 

“Why didn’t you take her?” 

“ Miss Welden said she wouldn’t do and sent her home.” 

“T must find her,” cried Uncle Rick, starting up. 

“TI wouldn’t bother. She isn’t there. She is at the Orphanage 
with Miss Welden.” 

“Dick, for Heaven’s sake what has come over you? Can’t you 
tell a straight story and get a man out of a muddle ?” 

“T might if you gave me time,” said Derrick. 

“Well, I'll give you time. Goon.” And Uncle Rick fumed up 
and down the room with his hands in his pockets and a black frown 
on his furrowed brow. 

Derrick settled back into his original pose, and taking one of the 
heavy tassels on his gown in each hand swung them about as he 
spoke. 

Pe Now for a lucid and dispassionate statement. She came to the . 
office and spoke to me: I became imbecile. Yes, that is the form 
it takes in my case—imbecile. She spoke to Mary Friend and she 
became maudlin—smiles, and tears and lack of self-control—yes, ° 
maudlin. I took her to the Orphanage and she spoke to the chil- 
dren; they began at once to develop symptoms of monomania. 
She addressed Mrs. Lorsher; result—morbid antipathy. Old man 
Edgecomb came under the spell: docile dementia. Miss Clayton: 
loss of identity. The board met her by appointment and the result 
was its complete overthrow and the appearance in every member 
of some form and degree of insanity. Oh, she is unique!” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” ejaculated Uncle Rick, brought to a stand- 
still. 

“Not only this,” continued Derrick, sweetly, “but before her 
advent into our more immediate concerns she demoralized the 
four hundred, and her devoted uncle, Colonel Lyons, pines with 
hypochondria, while my old chum, Mr. Ferdinand Allerton Roy, of 
butterfly memory, does the erotic madman and haunts the Orphan- 
age as sponsor to infant Roys and slave-in-chief to the all-conquer- 
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ing Bertha. I would avoid her, Uncle Rick, that is, if I were you, 
for since the siren’s voice is in my ear in my own person it is 
practically impossible.” 

«When, in the name of all the powers, did you find this length of 
tongue?” 

“Proof of my imbecility; brevity is the soul of wit.” 

Uncle Rick dropped into a chair and wiped the frown out of his 
forehead. 

“T see there isn’t the slightest use in asking you for serious 
details. I must go out and see for myself. Is there no way to 
protect oneself against this invincible chicken?” 

Derrick turned his large, absent orbs upon his uncle and 
remarked: 

“T did my best for you, old man. Take my advice and shun that 
lovely snare.” 

Uncle Rick gave something between a snort and a laugh, and 
dashing out, slammed the door after him. 

“Something or somebody,” said Derrick from his station on the 
couch. “Verily the prayer of a just man gets in its work. Here 
is my keeper, my something, my somebody, before my breath is 
cold. It seems quite rude to overpower a fellow with favors so 
obtrusively. I really believe that I haven’t the ghost of an excuse 
to go out there again.” 

He drew up his foot and executed his right about face, on the 
couch, and continued drowsily: 

“Not a commission, not a report, not a thing. Why didn’t I 
save up Mary Friend? One more proof of my imbecility; take 
up every string I held her by, tie them in a true-lover’s knot, give 
it a pat and hand it over to her, leaving myself unattached.” 

A second knock on the door brought Derrick to his feet, and 
lis invitation to enter was followed by the appearance of Roy, 
handsomer, younger, more dashing than ever. 

“ Lady here this morning, Damon?” 

«Yes, one. Don’t start, she is always here. My ideal woman; 
invisible to all eyes but mine.” 

“ Didn’t know that you had realized your ideal, old fellow.” 

“ Beg your pardon, Roy, but what an impossible remark— realize 
vour ideal.” 

* Damon, are you put out with me?” 

The boy’s tone was almost pleading. 

“T can’t say, Roy. Perhaps with you, perhaps with myself. 
Put out I am, but let us say with things.” 

He held out his hand and Roy clasped it, and they sat on the 
couch together. 

“ Damon,” said Roy, “I want you to let me in on things. I 
don’t deserve it, but I ask it just the same.” 

* Drive on; I shall stop you if you get on unsafe ground.” 

“Were you ever in love, Damon?” 


~ 
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Roy’s fate was very sober, and he looked at Derrick earnestly. 

“Once,” replied Derrick, returning the stare of the great white 
owl on his book-case with unwinking solemnity. 

“ Well, did you ever do anything on account of it that you were 
sorry for? You know how I mean—glad it was done and sorry 
you did it?” . 

“Once,” and Derrick smiled at the great white owl, who looked 
shocked at his levity. 

“I’m in love,” said Roy, in a ruffled sort of tone. “ Before I tell 
you about it, Damon, I want to remind you that I have always 
loved you. I knew that you only fancied me, but I always loved 
and admired you; ever since East Hampton.” 

Derrick laid his hand upon the boy’s with a cordial pressure and, 
putting his other arm across Roy’s shoulders, he said: 

“ And I only fancied you, eh?” 

Roy caught his breath and looked into Derrick’s face search- 
ingly. 

” Well, I hope it was no more than that. Truly, Damon, it 
would make me feel like kicking myself. I feel mean enough to 
have hurt a man I like; I couldn’t bear to wound any one who liked 
me.” 

“ Derrick’s eyes grew dark and intent, and his mouth drew to a 
hard, set line. 

«You've said too much to stop there. Roy, you have hurt me 
some way. Speak out. To whom? How?” 

“Let me tell it my own way, Dalton,” said Roy, avoiding Der- 
rick’s eye. ‘Don’t be angry until you have to. I cannot tell the 
first thing about you; perhaps you won’t care at all.” 

“Be quick,” cried Derrick, sharply, with a glitter in his eyes, 
“ get on with your story; I’m listening.” 

“Well, I’m in love, miles and leagues in love. I have been this 
long time. Now, you know, Dalton, how you are with girls. You 
walk into a room and there aren’t half a dozen women in it that 
know there is another man in the world.” 

“Well, get on!” said Derrick, impatiently. 

«“ And you know, too, that your reputation didn’t stop at that. 
You never took any pains to correct the impression that you were 
very gay—in fact, ve seen you give color to it.” 

“Infernal fool!” muttered Derrick. 

“Well, I got the idea that you were trying your luck with the 
lady I am in love with; she spoke of you and I, oh! I gave her the 
impression that you are a terrible fellow. She didn’t seem to 
mind a bit, but that doesn’t excuse me; and afterward she said 
something that made me think I was wrong and I’ve been horribly 
miserable over it. I never slept a wink, Damon.” 

HE lady was Miss Welden?’ 

“Fea.” 


“What did you tell her?” 


\ 
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“About yesterday afternoon and evening. And I didn’t tell it 
that way, either,” asserted the boy, in a passion of honesty. “I 
talked as if it was the usual thing and didn’t say when it was.” 

Derrick got up and paced the room with his hands clenched. 
After a time he relaxed them and threw them out with the gesture 
of one who gives something its freedom. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Anything you say,” answered Roy, penitently. “If I should 
go and tell her as I have you, I shouldn’t half make it up. She 
will never get over the notion that there was some foundation for 
it. You can’t undo those things.” 

Derrick looked at him sternly, while the force of his words cut 
its way into the careless heart. 

“You are right, Roy,” he answered, gravely. “That will have to 
be lived down and I shall have to do it. I will give you a penance 
that won’t hurt you much. Before the summer is over you must 
ask Miss Welden to be your wife; do you hear ?” 

“Oh, pshaw! I should do that anyway,” answered Roy, sheep- 
ishly. ‘You might have known I would.” 

“ When you have your answer you come to me at once and tell 
me what it is.” 

“ Why, certainly,” cried Roy, with returning animation. “But 
IT can’t see, for my life, what satisfaction you can out of that, 
Damon.” 

Derrick sank down on the couch and clasped his hands lightly 
about one knee. 

“You will probably understand it better when I mention the 
fact that Miss Bertha Welden is the only woman that I ever loved,” 
he replied grimly. 

Damon !” 

“Oh!” added Derrick, sardonically, “don’t feel bad on my 
account. I am thinking all the time what a damned, presump- 
tuous little wretch you are, and how good I am not to break your 
precious little neck for you. Yet, apart from this girl, I like you, 
Roy; always did, and shall again if she refuses you. Until you’ve 
got your answer don’t get in my way. I want to forget you until 
then.” 

Roy caught up his hat and said in a sulky tone: 

“ Does that bargain hold, Dalton?” 

“That holds.” 

“Do you give me a fair field in the meantime ?” 

“T thought you had taken pretty good care that I should.” 

* Good-bye, then, until September.” 

Derrick made no reply but watched him out of sight and then 
said: 

“The prayer of a just man gets in its work.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Rarn, rain, go away,” shrilled the children at the window of 
the Orphanage for the hundredth time one afternoon. But the 
great, slanting drops fell with a sound like hail, and the swish and 
bubble of a watery visitation formed an accompaniment to the 
sharp, clear voices. 

Mary and Bertha, with a huge basket between them, were ply- 
ing their needles, and in the pauses of the strident sing-song of 
the little ones their voices might be heard. 

“You will do everything beautifully,” Bertha was saying, “and 
it is only a question of time when I go back to my dear old uncle 
and leave you the nucleus of a happy house.” 


“Tshouldn’t dare to try,” said Mary, and it did not sound genu-. 


ine from such rosy lips, between such ronnd, pink cheeks and 
under such a pair of shining eyes. 

For the second time Mary Friend had changed until she was 
hardly recognizable, but there was no doubt that it was she for 
Bertha said: 

“Mary Friend, what an idea! Why, you have practically car- 
ried on the whole place for a month. The children like you best, 
and then, you suit it so much better than I do.” 

“ That is true, Bertha,” said Mary, with a tender glance. “You 
are far too clever a woman for so small a groove.” 

Bertha scowled at her and replied: 

* Aren’t you ashamed; you know I didn’t mean that. What is 
it, Mamie?” 

Pretty, dark-eyed Mamie had thrust her head under Bertha’s 
arm and was making the patching of Tom’s shirt a rather difficult 
feat. 

“You said I liked her best,” cried this one, reproachfully. 

“Imagine my meaning you,” said Bertha, ironically. “ Don’t we 
all know that you do not care anything for any one but me, no 
matter how good they are to you?” 

Mamie pushed her head still further under Bertha’s arm. 

“Now, Bertha, you know that isn’t so. I do love Aunt Mary 
dearly, but not best any more than she loves me best. Best is 
always yours, whoever loves.” 

«And I suppose you think I love you best, you monkey,” cried 
Bertha catching Mamie’s chin between her thumb and finger. 

Mamie lifted the thoughtful eyes and smiled at her. 

“No, I know that you love the whole of us. But then you love 
everybody so much more than other folks love anybody that 
nobody misses any.” 

Bertha lifted the child into her lap and looked at her with tender 
eyes. The little creature met the look with a face of confidence 
and affection. . 
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“Has Roys nurse come yet?” she asked at length. 

“Not yet,” answered Bertha, with a glance at the cradle which 
stood in a distant corner. 

“ Didn’t you say that when she came you hoped she would be 
his mother ?” 

“Yes,” answered Bertha, simply. 

“ Roy isn’t an orphan then, is he?” 

«A child may be an orphan, sweetheart, and still have a living 
mother.” 

“T want something awfully,” said Maniie, suddenly. 

“Give it a name before anything happens.” 

The child knelt up in Bertha’s lap, and clasping her hands 
behind her neck, she whispered: 

“T want to call you ‘ mother.’” 

Bertha returned the child’s gaze, but a deep flush rose from her 
ears and throat and suffused her whole face. 

“Are you angry, Bertha?” said the child. 

“No sweetheart, why should I be.” 

“May I say ‘mother’ to you, just once?” 

“Any time you like” answered Bertha, and withouta word of 
warning she laid her face against the chair-back and burst into 
tears. 

“Why, Bertha,” cried Mary Friend, “ why Bertha, dear, what is 
it?” 

*‘T don’t know,” said Bertha, rising and putting Mamie down in 
her chair. “All of a sudden my heart got too big for me. I shall 
be all right in a minute.” 

She went to the open door and looked out with swimming eyes 
at the falling rain, and Mary, passing, whispered: 

“Don’t be blue, Bertha, ’m sure he'll come to-night.” 

“Who?” cried Bertha, turning around to look at her. 

“Why, Mr. Roy,” answered Mary,and went on to the cradle, 
unconscious of the variety of emotions that chased each other 


across the sweet, pale face in the doorway. 


In a minute or two Bertha felt a pressure against her arm and, 
looking down, she saw Henry beside her. 
“Hullo, Patch!” said Bertha, putting her arm across his shoul- 


ders. 
“Hullow, Bertha!” replied Henry. 


After a moment he volunteered: “ Mamie isn’t the only one that 
loves you, Bertha.” 

Bertha gave him a little hug, and leaned forward to watch a 
woman who was walking through the rain without an umbrella. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know it,” resumed Henry, “but I'd knock 
out my front teeth if it would do you any good.” 

“Horrors! Your nice, new front teeth. Henry, it would break 
my heart.” 


Henry grinned and put his arm about her waist, repeating: 
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“No, sirree! Mamie isn’t the only one.” 

Bertha’s eyes brightened and she stepped forward expectantly. 

“Who is it?” asked Henry, looking up at her. 

The woman she was watching had turned into the path that led 
to’ the house. 

*Roy’s nurse, perhaps,” replied Bertha. 

The woman stopped at the door and said, cautiously: 

“Ts this Edgecomb Orphanage ?” 

“Noma‘am. This is the Children’s Home.” 

But Bertha was smiling all the time. 

“That was what I intended to say,” said the woman. “ It used to 
be the other name, wasn’t it ?” 

Yes,” replied Bertha, “come in out of the rain.” 

She watched the woman narrowly, and did not miss a certain 
rapid glance around the room that stopped at the cradle and gave 
rise to a sigh of relief. 

“ A friend of mine,” began the woman, immediately, “told me 
that she saw an advertisement for help that was wanted here. I 
can do almost anything.” 

“Have you no choice?” asked Bertha. 

“ Well, no, ma’am. I love little children and like to be near 
them. That is why I wanted to come.” 

* We need a nurse for our baby,” Bertha went on. “He ought 
to have more outing than he gets; we are so busy here and so we 
thought we would get some one to take care of him.” 

“Well,” cried the woman, eagerly. 

“What I am waiting for,” said Bertha, roguishly, “is because 
the child has a mother of his own. I don’t know where to find 
her, but I have tried to let her know about it, and I am in hopes 
that she will come.” 

The woman leaned toward Bertha in her chair and, catching up 
her hand, would have kissed it but that Bertha prevented her. 

“TI thought so,” said Bertha, pleasantly. ‘“ You come up-stairs 
and get on some dry clothes. I think Martha’s will fit you, and 
then we'll have a look at little Roy.” 

The children had collected in a bunch to stare at the newcomer, 


and when she left with Bertha, Mamie announced: 
«That is Roy’s mother.” 


“Her didn’t say so,” piped Belle. 
“ Aw!” cried Henry, loftily, “any fool could see it was. Bertha 


did, and Bertha never makes mistakes.” 

‘Where is mine mother?” asked the little one. “Don’t I are 
got any?” 

« Yes,” replied Georgie, “ Bertha is ours, with Aunt Mary to 
help out where Bertha ain’t old enough.” 

Just then Tom Lantry at the door called out: 

“Say! here comes somebody.” 

The whole group rushed to the door to see who it was. 
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“What does he want to fetch a truck here for?” inquired Henry, 
in deep disgust. “Does he think we are a hotel ?” 

Mamie ran to the foot of the stairs and called: 

“Bertha. Oh, Bertha, come down; you’re wanted.” 

Bertha came running down with a light foot and reached the 
sitting-room just as a big expressman scattered the children and 
bumped a big trunk down into the middle of the floor. 

“Ts this right?” inquired Bertha. “I am afraid you'll have to 
shoulder that again.” 

“All right, I reckon,” said the teamster, taking off his hat and 
fumbling about in the lining. “I’ve got a paper for you some’ers; 
that is providin’ yer Miss Welden?” 

“That is my name,” answered Bertha, with her hand outstretched 
for the note. 

One glance at it was enough to bring the light into her eyes, 
and, after the bestowal of the trunk, she gave the man a cup of 
tea and let him go. j 

“See here, Mary,” she said as her companion appeared in the 
doorway, “everything here goes by twos. The last time we had 
reinforcements there were two, and now, read this.” 

Mary read the note aloud for the benefit of the children: 


“Long threatening comes at last. I ought to have known it. 
Here is my trunk, the forerunner of myself. Let me have west 
chamber and the little sitting-room; I am coming to stay at the 
house. 

“Respectfully, . 
Davin Epercoms.” 


Bertha and Mary exchanged a happy glance, and the children, 
after a minute of meditative silence, uttered a war-whoop and 
executed a series of grotesque capers to a refrain of: 

“Grandpa Edgecum! Grandpa Edgecum! ” 

The heirloom china of the old house was put on the table and 
the children’s trays were replaced by big napkins in honor of the 
event, and seven o'clock saw a happy company gathered about the 
dining-room table. 

Bertha let the children loiter and talk, and they enjoyed it fully. 

“Now,” cried sleepy Belle, beating with her spoon to secure an 
audience, “we are got a lot of ‘lations. We are got a grampa and 
a Aunt Mary, and Roy’s got a mother, and Bertha is ours mother, 
and there’s Martha and Hilam, and my bunny and the hens.” 

“Great, big heart!” cried Bertha, catching her up. “They aye 
all relations, aren’t they, honey ?” 

: The hens isn’t,” said practical Georgie, “ but per’aps the bunny 

“ What is the difference, little soldier?” asked Bertha, merrily. 
“ Aw,” volunteered Henry, “hens are so fussy, and they cackle 
and scratch round and fight.” 


is 
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“We never have such a thing as a fight in this house, Squire,” 
said Bertha roguishly; and when the children looked sheepish, 
she continued, “but at any rate, we don’t have them as often as 
we used to.” 

“Well now, honest Bertha,” cried Henry, “am I very bad?” 

“You have got the wrong word, Henry. We aren’t finding out 
about bad here, we are learning about good; and you have got to 
‘pretty good’ for general use, and you are ‘ very’ now and then.” 

They laughed as if she had said something very clever, and 
there was a general pushing away from the table and climbing 
down from the various chairs. 

In an hour the little family was tucked up for the night, and 
Henry gave Bertha a grudging kiss, while Mamie pushed the 
covers down and clasped her arms about Bertha’s neck to whisper: 

“ Good-night, mother.” 

“ Good-night, sweetheart,” answered Bertha, calmly, and taking 
the lamp she ran down-stairs again. 
The squire, lamp in hand, was waiting at the foot to say good- 

night. 

“Going to bed, so soon?” asked Bertha, with one of her lovely 
smiles. 

“Healthy, and wealthy and wise,” answered the old man. 
“Tsn’t that a consummation devoutly to be wished ? ” 

“ Yes, if it was only true,” replied Bertha, “ but that alone won’t 
do either of them.” 

The squire chuckled to himself: 

“Nothing escapes, eh? Everything has to show its passport. 
Well, that is good; that’s good.” 

She stood and smiled into his eyes a minute and then said: 

“IT knew you couldn’t keep away from your little sons long.” 

The squire laid his hand on her plump shoulder and shook his 
head, saying: 

“T am afraid, my dear Bertha, it is a good deal more likely that 
I couldn’t keep away from my big daughter.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“T prpn’r think you would notice that I stayed away. I thought 
you must be bored, and so I gave you a little rest; that’s all.” 

Ferd Roy was swaying back and forth in the chintz-covered 
rocker, and Bertha stood, with her hands behind her, leaning in 
Derrick Dalton’s angle of the chimney corner and watching him. 
The rain was still dripping and splashing outside, and a dismal 
wind was sighing among the trees and moaning and sobbing all 
around the house. 
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“That wasn’t necessary,” answered Bertha. “We like to have 
you come.” 

Roy glanced up, smiling. 

“We, Miss Welden 

« All of us,” replied Bertha. “You must not think that because 
you are left. to my tender mercy so often the others are not 
equally fond of you. 

“Equally ?” Roy repeated again. 

“T don’t think that any one here likes you much better than I do.” 

Roy stopped rocking suddenly and looked at Bertha steadily. 

“Miss Welden,” he broke out. 

Bertha turned the great, gray eyes full upon him.” 

“Mr. Roy.” 

“Miss Welden—I—I—how homesick the wind sounds, don’t 
it?” 

“T like it.” 

“Miss—Bertha—are you very much attached to this place ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bertha, frankly. “You know one is always fond 
of the scene of his triumphs. I might just as easily have failed, 
but the old house had gotten the habit of running smoothly and 
the children were tired of misbehaving, so I succeeded.” 

“Would you feel bad to leave it, Miss Bertha? ” 

“Tn a way, yes. Inever really leave a place where I have lived. 
The old college is as much a part of my life to-day as when I was 
there. Not visible, you know, but always there.” 

_“Do you suppose anything could persuade you to go away?” 

“Well, there is a certain heart-broken gentleman who insists 
that life is not worth living without me.” 

Roy caught his breath. 

“And you ?” 

“T mean to go with him as soon as I can slip away without leav- 
ing a hole.” 

“ Other hearts may break in that event, Miss Bertha,” said Roy, 
with an attempt at his usual gay manner. 

“That is such an old story,” said Bertha, laughing, “that I have 
grown quite hardened to it.” 

“Am TI to understand,” asked Roy, after a pause, “that you— 
are 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, but your baby’s mother is here.” 

“ How odd that sounds,” said Roy, frowning. 

“Little Roy, I mean,” answered Bertha. “She came to-day, and 
she is so happy. Now, you may stop the ‘ personals.’ ” 

“ And our correspondence ?” 

“That has seemed foolish ever since you have been coming here 
so often. I only did it because you made a point of it.” 

“ Nobody would ever think you were in love,” said Roy, leaning 
forward and regarding her curiously. 

“Do people in that condition usually advertise it?” 
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“Well, you can generally tell. I have been awfully interested 
in you, Miss Welden. I wonder if you will mind—will excuse—I 
want to know the name of the man that you are going to marry.” 

Bertha made her eyes very round and stared at Roy. 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

Roy sat back in the chair and cried out: 

“Great Cesar! what a tease you are. You said you loved the 
man, and——” 

“ Oh, that man! I’m not going to marry him.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because he is my uncle,” cried Bertha, with dancing eyes. 

“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Roy. ‘You will give me nervous pros- 
tration if you do that sort of thing again.” 

“ Did you imagine,” said Bertha, gaily, “that I had a cavalier? 
When do you think I see him? You would have to be a sort of 
bean-stalk Jack and fly into the copper at his approach; and even 
then I should expect him to begin, ‘Fe-fo-fi-fum!’ and nose you 
out at once.” 

Some one came splashing and stumbling up to the door with these 
words, and Bertha threw up her hands in feigned distress and cried: 

“Mercy! here he is; my crime has found me out. Fly into the 
copper, do!” 

She answered the heavy knock with a roguish look at Roy’s dis- 
appointed face, and, opening the door wide, let in two gentlemen. 

Roy kept his face turned religiously to the empty fire-place, and 
he frowned, although he looked relieved as well. 

“ Bertha,” began Colonel Lyons at once, “how are you? This 
part of the world is enough to give anybody the blue mould in 
such weather. Don’t you see Mr. Dalton,” and Bertha shook 
hands cordially, while Roy frowned fiercely at the andirons. 

She took their dripping umbrellas and said, laughing: 

“T’'ll have to leave you all three in the dark while I put these in 
the kitchen sink.” 

“All three?” inquired her uncle, as she went out with the 
lamp. 

“Yes. Mr. Roy is over in the rocker,” called Bertha over her 
shoulder, and left the room in darkness. 

“Dalton,” remarked Roy, sullenly; “it is still August.” 

“Hm-m-m ?” came through the dark. 

“T thought, of course, you were a man of your word and so I 
never asked if you came here. It would be more decent to wait 
until to-morrow, at least.” 

“What isthe matter with the boy?” blustered Uncle Rick, and 
Bertha, coming back with the light discovered Roy with his knee 
in the chair and a face full of perplexity and sheepishness. 

“Why, Mr. Dalton,” he cried, coming forward with his hand 
outstretched. “I didn’t know you were back, I thought it was 
Damon, on my word I did.” 
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“Indeed. Are you in the habit of speaking to Dick that way?” 
asked Dalton, brusquely, “because if ye are, I’m surprised to find 
you with whole bones, that’s all.” 

Colonel Lyons laughed, and gave the conversation a turn by 
taking Bertha by the shoulder arid addressing her: 

“Heartless girl! whose birthday is to-morrow ?” 

“ Mine,” she answered with, a loving look. 

“ How old will you be?” 

“Un-cle! In the presence of witnesses? Iam lost! However, 
I shall be twenty-four.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Dalton; but the Colonel put his arm 
around Bertha’s shoulders and laid his cheek against her soft, 
dark hair. 

“Twenty-four; that’s the figure.” 

“What do I get fora birthday gift?” asked Bertha, releasing 
herself gently. 

“ A good scolding if you don’t come home at once.” 

“That is no rarity,” answered ! Bertha, with a little grimace. 
“Did you ever see such a man?” and she appealed tothe company 
in general. “I had not been at home from school a week when he 
said the race was degenerating and drew his inference from my 
conduct.” 

“Now, I object 

“You shall not be allowed to object, until I finish. He mar- 
shaled whole ranks of remarkable ancestors at me, some of whom 
made astonishing records before they could walk or talk, and 
remarked that I, the flower of such a family-tree, was only fit for 
airy persiflage——” 

“Never used such an expression.” 

“Uncle Alan, Iam not quoting, but Iam exactly reproducing 
the effect of what you said. I repeat—airy persiflage—‘and, if put 
to the test, with all my heredity and environment on my head, 
could not demonstrate that I had a practical excuse for living; 
now I am quoting.” 

The gentlemen laughed, and old Dalton called for tar and 
feathers, and said that the pillory had been abolished too 
soon. 

“T went to my own room in a state of collapse. At first I 
thought I'd call him out, the way Louis de Leon would have done; 
then I decided to get him drunk and scalp him, a la Maria Welden. 
I finished him according to the precedent of every one of my for- 
bears, down to ignoring him, as my father would, or coaxing him 
out of it in my mother’s way. All at once I reflected that each of 
those worthies evolved an original plan of undoing his opponents, 
and the only remaining scheme was to refute him by a practical, 

oint-blank illustration.” 

“Volubility, rhetoric!” said Colonel Lyons. 

“Nothing of the sort,” retorted Bertha, “ plain, unvarnished fact. 
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I took up a newspaper, and the first thing that struck my eye was 
the matron advertisement.” 

“That is where I come in,” put in Dalton. 

Bertha shook her head at him. 

“It was funny from the first,” she cried. “Mr. Dalton wrote 
me the strangest letter, stating that if I had any idea I would do,I 
might come to his office, prepared to go to the Orphanage at once. 
From the time I got home I had heard nothing, from every young 
person I knew, but Derrick Dalton, and at Mrs. Arlington’s ball 
Mr. Roy talked of nothing else, and I was prepared to loathe him.” 

“Why?” they all demanded in a breath, but Bertha went 
on: 

“T thought the letter was from him. And, after all, Uncle Alan 
came within an inch of catching me, and the irreproachable 
Dalton boy thought I was insane.” 

But I have illustrated my excuse for living and I demand an 
acknowledgment of the same.” 

Colonel Lyons drew her gently to her knees in front of him. 

“T accept my defeat,” he said, “now be a good girl and come 
back to me. I’ve been without you for six years, Bertha; I am an 
old man and I won’t bother you long.” 

Bertha threw her arm around his neck, but said persistently: 

“Stop, stop! if you go onI can prove coercion, undue influence, 
can’t I, Mr. Dalton ?” 

“You'll prove nothing by me,” cried Uncle Rick. “I don’t blame 
him.” 

Bertha sat back on her heels, and smiled upon them all. 

“Well, perhaps, if nothing happens, and you will all come out 
to tea to-morrow in honor of my birthday (a long pause); pos- 
sibly (a long pause) I may go home with you.” 

“Tdon’t know but whatId stay until then if I was coaxed,” 
said Uncle Rick. 

“TI would without coaxing,” cried Roy. 

And Colonel Lyons gave a long sigh and pressed her to him 
before she arose to her feet. 

“Now,” said Bertha, standing in the midst of them with her 
finger up, “you needn’t fancy that Ill let you abuse the squire’s 
bounty; don’t dare to come empty-handed. You must bring fruit 
or cake or—candy for the children.” ° 

“T suppose we need not confine ourselves to a single thing,” 
said her uncle. “Now, I want to bring something else that I have 
in mind.” 

“ All right,” said Bertha. ‘You may be as lavish as you like on 
this occasion only.” 

Another half-hour of such merry desultory chat brought them 
to the conclusion that they had better take their homeward way, 
and the umbrellas were brought and coats put on with a good 
deal of light talk and laughter. 
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Roy assumed his out-of-door rig with a fixed and gloomy look 
that contrasted sharply with his usual manner. 

“Tl bring,” said Uncle Rick, holding Bertha’s hand, “the big- 
gest and sweetest cake I can find, but that won’t quite deplete my 
treasury, and I'd like to be told of some little knick-knacks that 
would fit the occasion.” 

Bertha’s eye roved around the room for a suggestion, and found 
it in the hideous colored prints upon the walls. 

“A picture,” she cried, “a picture that will please the children, 
and we will solemnly depose one of the ancient landmarks and let 
modern art have a chance.” 

“ That’s so, by George!” said Roy. “These things are enough 
to give you the jim-jams.” 

“Glad to know what it is that ails you,” said Uncle Rick, piti- 
lessly. “Your condition is inexplicable by anything less severe 
than jim-jams.” 

Colonel Lyons kisséd Bertha, and told her that his present 
would be kept a secret, and, passing to the door, added: 

“Do you go with us, Mr. Roy?” 

“Do I, Miss Bertha?” 

“No, Mr. Roy.” 

The two old men exchanged glances, and neither of them looked 
pleased. Bertha showed them out, and shutting the door, crossed 
lightly back to Roy. 

“What is it you want to say? As well settle it to-night as 
next month or next year. I am not supposed to answer until you 
ask me, but I am as ready to answer as I ever shall be.” 

“IT guess I am answered,” replied Roy. ‘You wouldn’t speak 
like that or feel like that if you cared for me. All I want to know 
is if any amount of devotion or service could change your feeling 


if you can imagine any circumstances that would make you my 
wife.” 

Bertha sighed with relief and answered frankly: 

* You make it easy, Roy. No, I can’t. I like you real well, and 
there it stays—no better and no worse.” 


Roy straightened his shoulders and started for the door. Bertha 


laid a light hand on his arm, saying with sweet seriousness: 
“T hope I have not hurt you much.” 
Roy trembled as he lifted the little hand. 
“T guess I knew it all along,” he answered her. “ Perhaps I 
i it would be so because I knew I deserved no better. Good- 
ye. 


CHAPTER. XI. 


Tuer stars were shining when Roy went home, and the next day 
was summer’s radiant protest against the advent of September. 
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Still there was already an undertone of the new theme and 
every one felt brisker and more disposed for effort. 

At five o’clock Uncle Derrick, crossing the lawn at the Home 

-with a large, flat parcel and a huge, round one, came upon a pretty 
icture. 

23 The llama-skin was spread upon the grass, and Bertha, in a thin, 

black dress, with the long braid hanging down her back, was sit- 

ting in the centre of the group of children, her arms upon her 

knees, telling a story. 

On one limb of the gnarled old tree that shaded them sat Mary. 
Her long, hlue gown swayed in the sweet, soft breeze and her 
golden head shone in the patches of sunlight that found their way 
through the heavy foliage. 

Grandpa Edgecomb sat in the big rocker near her and from 
another tree hung a swing in which Henry sat, looking rather 
heavy-eyed and listless. 

Uncle Rick stopped to notice how all tyes were focussed on the 
girlish figure in the black gown before he joined the group and 
broke the spell. 

“T wish ye joy, young lady,” he said to Bertha. “This is the 
cake, and here’s your birthday present.” 

The children gathered around her while she undid the parcel, 
and sent up a yell of delight when she showed them the picture. 

“You are a public benefactor, sir,” said Bertha, when the pic- 
ture had been duly admired and was finally hung in a good light 
on a forked branch of the old tree. “I thank you for myself and 
for the children.” 

*“Where’s Lyons ? ” demanded Uncle Rick. “He has no excuse for 
lagging, for did you know, my dear, your uncle and I have a direc- 
tor’s meeting that we must attend to-night? o 


Bertha’s face fell a little as she said: 

“Is that possible? Do you know that all this happy day I have 
felt that things were going badly before it was over?” 

Henry coughed a sharp, rattling cough, and Bertha turned to 
look for him. 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, “how could you lie in that damp grass? 
Come here, my dear.” 

He came over to her side and stood with his shoulders pushed 
against her. She laid her light touch on his forehead and looked 
anxiously into his eyes, saying: 

* Are you going to be sick and worry me?” 

Henry wet his parched lips and said half-sadly and _ half- 
roguishly: 

“Yog, if you go away.” 

Roy joined the group while she was talking to Henry, and when 
she raised her head he was saying: 

“JT think it is going to rain again. There’sa chill in the air.” 

Bertha shivered and put her arm around Henry. 


| 
| 
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“ Let us go in,” she said, impulsively, “we were to have tea out 
here on the lawn, but nobody wants to brave the elements to be 
romantic. We will be better off in the house.” 

Uncle Rick took the picture, and Bertha gave the cake-boxj to 
Roy, with a kind, brightlook which made him say: 

“Friends, Bertha?” 

“Good friends,” she answered cheerfully, and pulled the llama 
skin up into her arms. Mary took the rocker, and Henry and 
Mamie gathered up the papers and string, and they all started for 
the house. 

The procession was met at the door by Colonel Lyons, who 
said: 

“Ts there a flood predicted, or a new exodus on foot?” 

“No,” answered Bertha, smiling, “we are not exodusting, we’re 
going in. Why, Mr. Dalton!” 

As Derrick stepped forward, Colonel Lyons said: 

“This is the other thing I wanted to bring, Bertha. For cour- 
tesy’s sake make it welcome.” _ 

Bertha got a hand free and stretched it out to him. 

“He is welcome without any countenance from you,” she said, 
and added, “or me either,” and spoiled it. 

* As she clutched the llama skin afresh she said to Derrick: 

“Does this look like an old friend, Mr. Dalton ?” 

“So much,” he answered lightly, “that I long to embrace it,” 
and taking it away from her, he stood aside for her to pass. 

When they were seated Bertha closed the door and shivered 
again. 

“ Mamie, ask Martha to make a fire and light the lamp.” 

“ Bertha,” said Colonel Lyons, in a low tone, “in the presence of 
witnesses, I proceed to heap coals of fire on your head.” 

He turned to a corner and produced a story-book for each of 
the children. 

“That is your birthday gift,” he said, slyly. 

“Thank you athousand times, Uncle Alan,” said Bertha, “it 
could not please me more.’ 

The colonel pulled her over to him and said, patting her cheek: 

“ Wouldn't you like a little something all for yourself, besides ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bertha, frankly. “What is it?” 

It proved to be a beautiful ring, and Bertha seemed delighted, 
but didn’t offer to put it on. 

“Do you think it will fit you?” asked her uncle. 

“Don’t make me put it on here,” she answered, gaily; “it is so 
lovely that I want to get used to wearing it first.” 

“T have a little offering, Bertha,” said Roy, coming forward. “I 
was going to be modest and give it to you on the quiet. But since 
it is the fashion to parade one’s munificence, I want them all to 
know that I’ve started a bank-book for little Roy.” 

Bertha clutched the little book and looked for the amount of the 
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deposit. Then turned and said with sparkling eyes: “ You deserve 
all the admiration you can get. Fifty dollars!” 

They assured Roy that he had eclipsed them all in the showiness 
of his performance, and he said in return: 

“You overpower me. They wake it very hard, Bertha, to tell 
you that I, too, ventured on a special gift for you.” 

Bertha took the cobweb of lace that he offered her and mur- 
mured, just above her breath: 

“ Speaking of coals of fire.” 

But Roy gave her an honest, pleasant look, and she put her hand 
in his and thanked him warmly. 

“T labored under the grave disadvantage of not knowing that 
you had a birthday, Miss Welden,” said Derrick. “Still, like the 
famous widow of the Scripture I will do what I can. I cheerfully 
offer you all I have with me—myself.” 

They all roared with laughter but Bertha and Roy. She gave a 
startled and indignant look at him, and Roy turned away and bit 
his lip. 

- Supper was announced and they trouped out to the table, where 
the children were already established, and for an hour the old 
room rang with mirth. 

At last some one said that Bertha was romantic, and Uncle Der- 
rick put in lustily: 

“Romantic? Of course she is. Did you ever hear such non- 
sense as she signed to the note about the position here ? ‘Address 
Amachure,’ says she, and I tell you I knew her in a minute.” 

To every one’s surprise it was quiet, smiling Mary who under- 
took the defence of the position, and everybody paused to catch 
her sweet, low tones: 

“There was nothing romantic in that,” she said, “that was only 
honest. Bertha Welden is only the thing we call her to distin- 
guish her from other people; but the thing that does distinguish 
her from them is just that: Being an an amateur—doing a thing 
for the love of it—being a thing for the love of it—serving and 
helping every one for the love of them.” 

“Mary, Mary,” said Bertha with a vivid blush. 

“Good Lord!” said Uncle Rick, briskly, “is that what ‘ama- 
chure’ means? I always thought it meant a dabbler, a person who 
played at doing things.” 

“No wonder you thought it a misnomer then,” said Squire Edge- 
comb, sharply. 

Bertha arose and said: “All this undeserved praise makes it the 
more incumbent upon me to look after my duties. Come, chil- 
dren, say good-night and good-bye.” 

“ You aren’t going, Bertha?” and Mamie clung about the black 
gown tenaciously. 

Bertha caressed the child’s hair, and looking at her uncle, said: 
“T promised, sweetheart.” 


+ 
| 
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“ Let me have her while you are asleep, Mamie. I suppose it 
will be many a long day before she can stay away from here for 
twenty-four hours. ° 

“T hope so,” said the squire. 

“Will you come every day, mother?” asked Mamie, caressing 
Bertha’s face as she knelt before her. 

“Every single day, my darling. And you shall take turns com- 
ing to see me in the city.” 

The little ones were delighted with that prospect and became 
almost anxious to see her start; but Mamie clung about her neck 
and only went at last upon Bertha’s promise to come and kiss her 
just before she went. 

“Come, Henry,” said Bertha, turning to him at last. But the 
boy burst into a passion of tears and refused to say good-bye, and 
even threatened to die if Bertha went away. 

“ Never mind,” said Bertha, kindly. “Ill come up and talk to 
you after awhile,’ and Henry went up sullen and sorrowful. 

“Here is one of the bad effects of what I’ve done,” said Bertha, 
with a suspicious moisture in her own eyes. 

“Folly! Folly!” said the squire, “don’t you suppose it is better 
for them to love and grieve than never to feel love or receive it in 
their whole, little, empty lives?” 

“Tm sure I hope so,” answered Bertha. 

“Tt really begins to look,” said the colonel, “as if I were going 
to get her back again.” 

“ And man-fashion,” replied Bertha, “as soon as that is assured, 
you arrange for a director’s meeting and leave me all alone.” 

Both Lyons and Dalton, senior, started and tugged out their 
watches and the colonel said: 

“T completely forgot that meeting. I tell you, Bertha, you stay 
here as long as you like, and Dalton and Roy will take you home. 
How’s that?” | 

“Tt will give me great pleasure,” said Derrick, quietly, but Roy 
immediately added: 

“Tm sorry I cannot stay.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Rick, “what could be more apropos? Dick 
brought her and I guess he’ll take her back safe.” 

Bertha went to the gate with her uncle and Mr. Dalton, and Roy 
stopped to say to Derrick: 

“TI hadn’t the heart to come, Damon.” 

“Roy? For Heaven’s sake! She didn’t accept you? Forgive 
what I said, my dear boy. I couldn’t help being savage for I 
thought it was all settled between you.” 

“Tt is,” answered Roy, with a mournful smile, “and what tires my 
bones is that I know it is settled as it should be. I wish you joy, 
old man.” 

Derrick gnawed his lip and wrung Roy’s hand, and when the 
boyish figure was gone, he glared into the fire in a most tragic way. 
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Bertha came in shivering and crossed the fire-place. Mary looked 
at her a moment and said: 

* You will be down sick if some one doesn’t take you in charge. 
You do such foolish things.” 

“Don’t I?” said Bertha. “ But I shall be taken care of now.” 

Derrick turned his eyes upon her and she turned away. 

* You are to forgive my rudeness, if you will, Bertha,” he said 
softly. ‘‘I was under a misapprehension.” 

“Mr. Dalton, please,” was all that Bertha said. 

A little white figure appeared in the doorway at that, moment, 
and Bertha turned to catch it in her arms. 

“Mother,” said Mamie in a startled whisper, ‘‘ Henry breathes 
such a funny way that Tom and Georgie can’t get to sleep. He 
won't say that it hurts, nor anything, but it sounds dreadful.” 

*“Tll come,” said Bertha, and went away without a look. 

Derrick sat in the big chair and looked at the fire until the 
squire said good-night and went away; until Mary excused herself 
and went away; until she came back and told him that Bertha was 
“sorry, but she could not go home that night, for Henry seemed so 
ill. 

“Will she send a message to her uncle?” asked Derrick, calmly. 

“T will ask her,” answered Mary, but in a minute added: “I will 
send her down to you.” 

Bertha came down with, an anxious face, and said, simply: 

“ Just tell Uncle Alan that I'll come as soon as Henry is better. 
He is flighty and strange, but Anna (Roy’s mother) thinks she 
knows what to do, so I will wait a little before I send for the doc- 
tor.” 

« And if you want a physician ?” asked Derrick, coldly. 

“Tl send you word,” she replied, “and you may send old Dr. 
Wellman out, if you will.” 

« Command me,” answered Derrick, ‘Iam quite at your service.” 

He drove home under a lowering, heavy sky, through misty, inky 
blackness and a high, light wind that complained — in the upper 
branches of the trees, but never touched the cloak of mist that 
hugged the dismal earth. 

Bertha had never seemed so many miles away. For all of Roy’s 
intelligence she seemed to have retired from him hopelessly. He 
sighed and shivered as he drove along and muttered to himself: 

“Tt would be funny if I didn’t have to go back there to-night. 
For all that it is nine o'clock.” 

And sure enough, when he reached his own rooms, there was a 
telegram waiting: “Send the doctor at once. I am frightened.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A peEep-ToneD bell struck eleven, and Bertha stooped to look at 
Henry who was quieter and breathing far more easily. 

« Anna,” she called softly, and the woman appeared in the door- 
way. 

Sit down here a minute, Anna I am all unstrung. I must 
go out in the air for a little.” 

“You may as well go to bed, dear,” said Anna, in the same low 
tone. “I told you that I knew how to take care of him, dear, and 
I’m used to watching.” 

“ T want to be safe, you know,” replied Bertha. “The doctor will 
not mind.” 

She touched Anna’s worn cheek gently, and passing down 
the stairs caught a light shawl from a nail and slipped out into 
the night. 

The same low clouds, the same inky blackness, the same thick 
mist, felt but not seen. 

“T wonder if he would come back,” she murmured to herself. 
“Tt always seems as if he would because he always has. Always? 
Twice!” And Bertha gave a lonesome little laugh that ended in 
a sigh. 

She had not been standing there long before she began to dis- 
tinguish, distant but distinct, the rapid thud of a horse’s hoofs. 
She drew the shawl around her and smiled. “It must be Derrick,” 
she said. “Dr. Wellman wouldn’t come on horse-back, and if he 
did he wouldn’t dare to ride like that.” 

The hoofs came on and on at a reckless, headlong speed, and the 
light in Bertha’s eyes grew and deepened as she listened. He 
reached the road to the Home—yes, it was Derrick. And at that 
moment an exclamation, a crash, and—silence! 

For an instant Bertha’s heart stood still, and then she ran for- 
ward, blindly, into the darkness, calling: 

“ Derrick, Derrick! Speak to me.” 

“ All right,” answered Derrick, calmly. “TI lit on my feet. I 
always do. I wonder if it hurt Beauty? Can you get up, old 
girl?” 

The mare struggled to her feet, panting heavily. 

« All right, are you?” asked Derrick in a gentle voice. “You 
must have got an ungodly wrenching. Will you come along?” 
and he patted her neck. 

The mare stepped along stiffly, and Derrick put out his hand in 
the dark and said: 

“Where are you, Bertha?” 

She followed the sound of his voice, and finally touched his hand. 

“Tm sorry I frightened you, my darling,” he said in alow tone, 
and Bertha burst into a passion of tears. 
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Derrick pressed the little hand he was holding, and said sweetly: 

“Do you know that the shaking-up I got has completely turned 
me round? I can’t tell where anything is but you,” and he pressed 
her hand again. 

Bertha led him to the gate, and he asked her: ‘“How’s the 
boy ?” before he took the mare off to the stable. 

“Better,” answered Bertha, just above her breath. 

“Has the doctor come?” 

“No,” she murmured again. 

“T thought Id get here first—head first,” laughed Derrick, and 
turned to pat Beauty as he led her off. 

Bertha went in alone and put some bark on the fire, and then, 
sitting down, she blushed again and again, and yet she looked 
supremely happy. 

Dr. Wellman arrived before Derrick came back and Bertha went 
up-stairs with him, and had the satisfaction of hearing that he was 
really needed. 

“Children are often like that—sensitive children,” said the doc- 
tor. “A hard cold will send them off their head. You had a 
notion that I held the cards to win that rubber when you sent 
Derrick Dalton after me. Artful girl! selected a man that does 
not know how to take a refusal, too, didn’t ye? Splendid fellow. 
Do you know him well, Bertha.” 

He was putting up powders and did not see the fine color she 
developed before she said: 

“T’ve met him five or six times,” in an even, non-committal voice. 

“Know him better,” said the doctor, with a tight little nod, 
“he’s a fine fellow. Now give this boy one of these every two 
hours when he’s awake and keep him in bed for a day ortwo. Il 
be out again in the morning. He'll be all right, and if he rambles 
when he goes to sleep, why iet him ramble for ’tis his nature to.” 

“Let me stay with him, dear,” said Anna, and when Bertha was 
sure he was asleep she complied. 

Bertha followed the doctor down, and found Derrick leaning in 
the chimney-corner. 

“Oh, you're here, are ye?” said the doctcr, brusquely. 

“T am here,” answered Derrick. 

“What good did you think you could do?” 

“See if you kept your promise.” 

The old man chuckled and said: 

“And do I take you home, you vagabond ? ” 

“T guess you'll have to,” answered Derrick, ‘“‘my mare got a bad 
fall and I couldn’t ask her to do it.” 

“ Well, come on then. Good-night, my little girl, and don’t be 
frightened another time. Good-night.” 

He went out, and Bertha crossed to the fire. 

“Please send him home,” she said. 

Derrick smiled and opened the door. 
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*‘Doctor,” he called, “ Miss Welden thinks I can be useful enough 
to pay for my keep. Thank you, just the same.” 

The doctor said something in return as he drove away, but neither 
of them heard it. 

Derrick closed the door and crossed the room to where Bertha 
stood. 

“ Bertha,” he said, “you know what to expect; my malady is on 
the increase. The first time I stood on this hearth with you I 
wanted to kiss your hand and I did it. The next time I wanted 
to kiss the hem of your dress or your dear little foot and I didn’t 
dare to. To-night I’d give anything in the wide world to kiss 
your sweet mouth, and——” 

Bertha turned upon him and concluded: 

And save you the trouble.” 

She put her arms about his neck and gave the sweet lips to him 
in a loving, gentle kiss. 

Derrick showed her a pair of eyes such as she never saw before. 

“T must hear you say you love me,” he said inalowtone. “I 
can’t believe it any other way, even now.” 

“You cannot doubt it, Derrick,” answered Bertha, “but I will 
say it, for Iam glad that it is true.” 

“ Well, say it then,” said Derrick, with eyes so burning, so intent, 


so tender that Bertha could harldly bear his look. 


“T love you with my whole heart and soul.” 
“ And will you marry me?” he persisted. ‘Forgive me, dar- 


ling, but you are such a funny girl that one doesn’t necessarily 
mean the other.” 


“Indeed, it does not, Derrick,” said Bertha, drawing a little away. : 


“T wasn’t thinking any further than that justnow. There is no sort 
of doubt that I love you, but I know so little about you. I wonder 
if we want the same things enough, and are sure enough of going 
the one way always, to love each other long.” 

*“T can answer for myself,” replied Derrick. ‘In all human 
probability I shall spend the rest of my life in following your ideas 
and worshipping every inch of you.” 

« Supposing I shouid change, Derrick ?” 

“You will, of course,” he answered. ‘“ Wiser, sweeter, older and 
dearer every year you live.” 

“TI must think about it when I get used to being happy,’ 
Bertha, smiling. 


Derrick put her into the rocking-chair and knelt on one knee 


before her. 
“Shall I tell you about my life, dearest?” he asked her, softly. 
« Anything I ought to know and anything you like to tell me.” 
“Ts there nothing that you want to know, you calm, little 


maiden ?” 
“Only to hear you say that there is no reason to prevent your 
being husband or father. I trust you, Derrick, perfectly.” 


>’ 


said 
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“ Roy’s stories never troubled you then, darling?” 

Bertha laid her hand upon his hair, and answered, softly: 

‘**Der-rick! Don’t be ab-surd.” 

“And the locket,” persisted Derrick “ wouldn’t you like to know 
the story of the lock of hair?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” answered Bertha. “Don’t you know, 
Derrick Dalton, that I would like to know (as far as that goes) every 
wish of your heart, every thought of your mind, every event of 
your past and every plan for your future?” 

“And you, my sweetheart, Bertha, have you nothing to tell 
me?” 

“Of myself, Derrick, of my life?” 

“Yes, Bertha.” 

Bertha leaned forward with a low, delicious laugh, and said: 

“Do you know, I was thinking about that the other night. I 
had been in the world so long, and yet, lately, I have felt that I 
never lived at all until I knocked on a certain door, about six 
months ago, and somebody said, ‘Come in’.” 

Derrick caught her up in his arms and pressed her to his 
breast. 

“You say that you may change, Bertha. So may I.” 

“You are changing already,” replied Bertha, sweetly. “ You are 
losing the very indolent, self-sufficient, careless, easy look and 
manner that provoked me into loving you.” 

“And you like me less?” asked Derrick, earnestly. 


Bertha made an odd, little movement and shrug, as she 
answered: 


“No: I don’t like you less and I don't like you more. I justlove 


you right along, one steady stream.” 

“Then what is it that must be thought out and settled before 
we can have each other, Bertha?” 

“Oh, Derrick,” answered Bertha, with a little frown, “I am full of 
plans and thoughts, hopes and beliefs that may involve a good 
deal of separation and what people would call neglect of you. 
There are so many things that I believe should be done—must be 
done—shall be done.” 

“Which simply means that my wife will have the ‘same large 
heart, keen mind and loving selfishness that makes her worth liv- 
ing or dying for. Is it likely that I shall find fault with that?” 

“It may mean poverty, Derrick,” said Bertha with conviction. 


“T would never give my brain and heart and withhold my purse; 


you know that.” 


Derrick’s large eyes turned upon her with the light of love and 
understanding in them. 


“If you choose it, Bertha, it is welcome.” : 

She gave a little contented laugh and leaned her head upon his 
arm. 

“ What is it?” asked Derrick, looking into the fearless eyes. 
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“Oh, you are so exactly like what I wanted you to be,” said 
Bertha, smiling up at him. “Do youthink you would want me 
much away from you, Derrick ?” 

“Tam perfectly sure that I should object seriously to having 
you out of my sight,” answered Dalton, “but, on the other hand, 
I have proved that I can live, and get deeper and deeper in love 
with you, if I see you once in two months.” 

After a long, restful silence, Bertha spoke again. 

“T do not think we need to wait so very long. Iam quite sure 
that we are on the same path, and any way—oh! any way——” 

« Yes, sweetheart, anything?” 

“TIT love you, Derrick,” and she rubbed her cheek against his 
shoulder. Derrick patted the pale cheek and asked softly: 

“ Does that mean that I may marry you? Say it does.” 

“ Yes, Derrick; if you want to.” 

* So,” said Dalton, putting her away and looking into her eyes, 
“you take my birthday present after all. Why did you look so 
hurt; because I spoke before them all? Forgive me, darling; they 
did not know, my love.” 

“Oh, no; Ifelt bad for Roy,” said Bertha, thrusting her hand 
into her pocket. “ That was why I did not put on Uncle Alan’s 
ring.” 

«And now, added Derrick, catching her hand, “you won't put 
it on either. The next ring that goes on this little hand,” he kissed 
it warmly, “I want to put on myself, and I don’t want to wait 
long either.” 

“ How long?” 

“ You say, dear one.’ 

“How do I know oni long you are willing to wait ?” 

“Tam not willing to wait at all. IfI do it, it is only on com- 
pulsion.” 

“ Whenever you say, Derrick.” 

To-morrow ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd.” 

“ Next week?” 

You know we couldn't.” 

“TI won’t wait more than a month.” 

“Well, that’s the limit then?” 

After another contented silence, Bertha said: 

“Give me another present, Derrick ?” 

“What shall it be, my little amateur?” 

“Let me have Mamie for my own.” 

“ With all my heart,” cried Derrick. “Is that all?” 

“Yes,” answered Bertha. “Thank you.” 

A little weariness in her tone caught his quick ear, and he said: 

“ This is how I take care of her. The child is worn to a thread 
and I am keeping her up all night. Good-bye, my darling; I will 
come to you in the afternoon,” 
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“ Where are you going, Derrick ?” 

“ Home, my dearest.” 

“But how?” 

*“ Afoot and alone. No, not alone; but with the sweetest 
thoughts and the happiest heart that ever made a man forget the 
distance.” 

When Mary stole down stairs in the early morning she found 
Bertha wrapped in the llama skin fast asleep in the big rocker, 
with a smile upon her face. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir I say that there was a band at the Children’s Home no one 
will believe it. Yet the strains swept through the thinning boughs 
of the old trees, and streamed and streamed across the lawn and 
through the open windows in a flood of harmony. 

And around the table in the cheerful dining-room sat a com- 
pany that was as strange to the place as the music of the band. 

Mrs. Lorsher sat, cheek by jowl, with her old enemy, Tom Lanty, 
and Mrs. Sylvester Arlington conversed with Miss Lorrimer as if 
they were headed for the same heaven; Old Bluff had Mary Friend 
for a partner, and Squire Edgecombe sat between Bertha and 
Miss Burbage. Miss Clayton beamed her appreciation of the 
honor of Derrick’s company, and Roy made a pair with the mother 
of Roy, Jr., the gentle and sad-faced Anna. Mr. Marshall divided 
his attention between Mamie and Miss F litter, whose other neigh- 
bor, the elder Dalton, was in astate of exuberance that was edify- 
ing. Colonel Lyons, however, was rather thoughtful and quiet, 
but no one noticed it but the owner of a pair of gray eyes that 
seldom missed anything. 

“T propose,” said Mr. Marshall, rising and rolling out his syll- 
ables in a sort of chant measure, accompanied by the sonorous 
chords of the instrumental music without, “that all unite in 
quaffing a glass to the health of Mrs. Derrick Dalton.” 

“Here, please,” cried Bertha, laughing, “don’t make me give up 
both my names. You will have to call me Derrick all the time, or 
not at all.” 

Mr. Marshall paused, with his glass in the air, to ejaculate, 
“Bless me! ” and to ask what Mr. Dalton had to say to that. 

“I shan’t call her Derrick,” he answered promptly. ‘“ You may, 
if you like, but the the odds are that I shall answer if you do.” 

Mr. Marshall stared and then amended his proposition, and the 
health of “Bertha Welden Dalton” was disposed of with animation, 
while Bertha whispered to the squire: 

“That is a mouthful, too.” 

Every one was moved to conversation by the music, and Bertha 
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was hardly missed when she slipped away by any one but her hus- 
band and her uncle. 

Derrick excused himself, also, shortly, and climbed the stairs to 
the little room in the roof that had been assigned to him. He 
then proceeded to change his full-dress for a business suit that, 
however faultless in fit and style, had certainly seen wear. 

“Talk about your romance,” said Derrick, as he arranged his 
tie. “She isn’t a marker to me, and never will be again.” 

When he went back to the sitting-room he found Bertha, in a 
marvelous gown of grayand gold and white, talking to the chil- 
dren. Her little, gold and gray bonnet was so ravishingly becom- 
ing that Derrick had not the heart to unfold his scheme. 

“What is it, Derrick?” asked Bertha in answer to his look. 

“Ts this the traveling dress?” 

“No, dear, it is too delicate for that. It is what our grand- 
mother called a ‘pearing-out dress ’—just a street suit—why ?” 

“You wouldn’t like to wear black on your wedding-day, Bertha?” 

“T shouldn't mind at all. Why love?” 

Derrick blushed like a school-boy and said hurriedly: 

“T wanted you to wear the same dress you came in. You have 
never been away from here since I brought you out. I have the 
suit I wore that day, and the same rig to take you home—would 
you mind, Bertha?” 

“T wonder I did not think of it, myself” she answered, and ran 
lightly up-stairs to make the change. When she returned, she 
seemed the same, little woman that Derrick had brought to the 
Home. She even carried the leather bag in her hand, but in her 
eyes there shone a deeper, truer tenderness, and happiness was all 
about her like a beautifying veil. ; 

Henry, white and thin, was bolstered up in the ‘big rocking- 
chair, and he exclaimed upon her entrance: 

“Oh! ain’t she jest like Bertha, now.” 

* And whois she but Bertha, I'd like to know?” 

“Mrs. Him,” replied Henry, pointing at Derrick. 

“Henry, you wretch,” cried Bertha, laughing. “ After I keep 
my uncle waiting a month for you to get well is that what you 
say?” 

The lad caught her about the neck and whispered to her: 

“Tlove you, Bertha. You were good to do it.” 

And Derrick heard him, so when she came and stood before him 
for approval he found no better thing to do or say but just to 
catch her so, and whisper: 

“T love you, Bertha; you were good to do it.” 

The carriage was brought around and good-byes were said. 
The ladies looked rather surprised at Mrs. Dalton’s choice of a cos- 
tume, but Mary Friend understood what it meant. 

* You'll have to make an exception in favor of Mamie Derrick,” 
said Bertha, taking her little lover by the hand. 
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* Of course,” replied Dalton, and lifted them, one after another 
into the buggy. Then he got in himself, and drove off in a shower 
of rice, shoes and good wishes. 

They exchanged glances when they turned into the avenue, 
and Bertha drew asharp breath with a catch in it. 

« What hurt you, mother?” asked Mamie, looking up quickly. 

“ A little memory,” answered Bertha, “just like a knife.” 

Derrick laid his hand on hers and she went on: 

; ty seems as if I have been out of the world all this time, Der- 
rick.” 

“ What’s the odds?” said Dalton, lightly. “When you are in it, 
you are not of it.” 

“We have begun a new life without realizing it,” said Bertha, 

“Yes,” replied Derrick, softly, “six months ago.” 

He reined his horses up in the roadside shadow, and turned to 
Bertha smiling. 

“T just want to show you how much more complete we are than 
you suspect,” he said, and pushing his fingers down between thé 
cushion and the seat of the carriage he brought up a blond 
toupée. 

“ Why, Derrick,” cried Bertha, “ what has happened to it?” 

“That is where I sheared off the piece for my locket. If not the 
rose, you know, something that has been near the rose.” 

Bertha looked into his eyes with one of her lovely smiles, and 
suddenly their lips met. 

“Oh! my hat,” cried Mamie, who was the only one deranged by 
the caress. 

* Derrick, behave,” said Bertha, laughing, but Mamie looked up 
at her very wisely, and announced: 

“T know something.” . 

“Teil me, Mamie,” coaxed Derrick, in the old, indolent drawl. © 

“ Bertha loves somebody best at last, and you're it.” 

Bertha stooped to kiss her, and Dalton smiled as he looked 
between the horse’s ears and muttered: 

“That sounds like the discovery of a budding amateur.” 


FINIS. 


MarGaret INGERSOLL. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BY THE ROADSIDE IN IRELAND. 
PART I. 


WE are upon a track lately made fashionable for Americans. 
Until recently it was the custom of tourists to proceed directly to 
Liverpool and there to make their entrance to the old world. But 
since the steamers have stopped regularly at Queenstown, the 
green isle of the ocean has met with the attention it deserves. Its 
two great points of attraction are the Lakes of Killarney and the 
Giant’s Causeway, the former in the south and the latter in the 
extreme north, and in their surrounding scenery as different as it 
is possible to conceive. 

We arrived from Queenstown at the Killarney station on a late 
hour in the evening, but in this high latitude evening is scarcely 
the neighbor of night. In the almost bright twilight at nine 
o'clock we drove to the “Lake House,” one of the several good but 
not luxurious hotels, situated in a quiet nook at the head of a little 
bay. The morning sun bade us be up betimes and see the shadows 
of the mountains on the eastern border, which he threw down upon 
the calm surface of the lake, while the dense foliage on its shores 
glistened with the dew. 

The boatmen and guides, all anxious for employment, met us at 
the door, and each vaunting his own excellence: “Me boat bates 
ivery one on the lake, yer honor;” “So she does,” cried another, 
“and it’s mine that bates the same;” “It’s mesilf,” exclaimed the 
the next fellow, “ who'll row around them both.” Having then the 
choice of these, and nearly a dozen more, we finally selected the 
Swan, commanded, officered and manned by Captain Phelim 
O’Donahue and his son; and after an excellent breakfast, of which 
a freshly-caught salmon formed the chief dish, we commenced our 
first excursion, taking a jaunting car toa point at which we met 
the boat. 

We could scarcely divest ourselves of the idea that we were in 
tropical regions; the immense elms and beeches overhung the 
road like banyan trees and the luxuriance of the undergrowth 
was truly astonishing. 

The whole property for miles around is owned by a few pro- 
prietors, Lord Kinmare being the chief. But little of the land is 
cultivated, most of it being used for grazing. 

The Kerry cattle are very small, and, of course, unprofitable. 
But many of them still remain, although they are gradually giving 
way to the Alderney and other fine breeds. All these made the 
landscape picture complete, and gave a life-like finishing touch to 
to the groundwork of hill, valley and stream. We wound along 
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through private pleasure-grounds and parks liberally open to the 
public, where hundreds of deer were frisking and feeding without 
minding our approach. Sometimes we emerged from these and 
entered wild recesses for which art had done nothing, for Nature 
had left it nothing to do. The cascade of Tore came rushing down 
from a high mountain, sometimes lost in spray, then gathering 
itself into a stream again, and at last flowing gently into the lake. 

Just before reaching the boat we passed through the grounds 
of Mr. Herbert, whereon stands Muckross Abbey, a ruin still won- 
derfully preserved. It is not four hundred years old, and yet 
with but little expense it might be repaired and occupied. If the 
proprietor of the grounds were a Catholic, this perhaps would be 
done. But it is better that it remain a ruin, for patched antiquities 
are generally in poor taste, even when necessary to prevent further 
waste, as is the case in the Roman Coliseum now so disfigured by 
repairs. Mr. Herbert still permits the abbey grounds to be used 
as a cemetery, and so holy is it considered that the dead are 
brought from a distance of many miles to repose in its sacred pre- 
cincts. Taking to the boat we were pulled about to various 
places of interest, the chief of which was Innisfallen and Ross 
Island. ‘Both are very beautiful and contain many ruins of old 
castles and abbeys. 

The abbey of Innisfallen was inhabited by a peculiarly well edu- 
cated brotherhood, to whose “ Annals” we are indebted for the 
early history of Ireland so far back as the year 432, including the 
most authentic accounts of St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick seems to have been a bone of contention between the 
ancient tribes. Ireland and Scotland stole him continually from 
each other. At last he was ransomed from his latest captors with 
an iron kettle. But no sooner was the kettle in their possession 
than it refused to boil, the water freezing in it over the hottest 
fire. So the kettle was exchanged for the Saint again, and when 
it came back to the original owners it behaved like any other 
kettle. Affrighted by this miracle, all parties were inclined to 
leave the holy evangelist to pursue his work without molestation 
for the future. 

But as he was accomplishing so much good, the Devil became 
jealous of him. One day he followed him down the Clyde as he 
was about to start for Ireland, and threw « big stone after him, 
which fortunately did not reach him. Theve it lies yet-—Dumbar- 
ton Rock. It fell in a nice place, and is a very picturesque object, 
besides having been a useful one, as all know who have read the 
history of Ireland. 

On Ross Island, which is rather larger than Innisfallen, and 
covers an area of about one hundred and fifty acres, there stands 
a ruined castle with the tower complete. This was the stronghold 
of O’Donahue Ross, where for many years he and his descendants 
defended themselves against their assailants until it was finally 
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taken from them by the English in 1652. “O’Donahue Ross, he 
was,” said our boatman, as he drew near to the beach; “I’m called 
afther the first half of him mesilf, and the island is called afther 
the other. Whin the last battil was fit his ghost came down to 
help his discindents, but someways he got behind time a quarter 
an hour or so afther they surrindered, and so he drounded himsilf 
in the bottom uv the lake. On the anniversary uv it, ivery twice 
a year he comes up and goes to the top of Torc Mountain and 
dhrinks poteen wid the ghost of old Tore till the two cries 
together, and the tears runs down till the brook swells an’ roars 
wid sorrow uv the remimbrance.” Whereupon the present 
O’Donahue rested on his oars and took a drink to the memory of 
his ancestor. 

On landing, we wandered about the ruins of the old castle and 
through the grounds, which sometimes give the impression that 
they are a partially cultivated wilderness, and again we are led to 
believe that they were ornamental gardens left to run to waste. To 
produce this effect upon the mind is to lay out pleasure-grounds 
with the most exquisite taste. It was sundown when we stood on 


the western parapet of the tower, where we had a magnigficent 
view of the lower lake, the western hills in their turn picturing 
themselves upon its bosom, while toward the summit of the moun- 


tains on the eastern shore the shadows slowly crept up until the 
bright crown, which rested for a moment on the highest peak, was 
caught away to mingle with the cloud above. 

We passed three most agreeable days in boats, on horseback, 
in jaunting cars and on foot in visiting the Lakes of Killarney and 
their neighborhood. Enough has been said to give a general idea 


of the characteristics of the scenery, and it may be hoped, to 
induce some persons to turn aside from the old beaten path, when 
upon their travels, and devote a day or two to that delightful 
region. 

If they will inquire for O’Donahue, the boatman, they will obtain 
from him a world of information, from which, if ninety per cent is 


deducted for romance, ten per cent of truth will remain, and that 


will be a great deal when it is considered that his talk is incessant. 
He will tell of every row, called by him a “battil,” that has taken 
place from the time of his great ancestor, O’Donahue Ross, down 
to the last Fenian invasion, which he sets off in a somewhat ludi- 


crouslight. “D’ye mind that houl beyant there in the mountain? 


That’s where the rid-coats kilt the Fanians. Ye see there was the 
matther of two thousand rid-coats and four Fanians. They hunted 
up these four poor divils for tin days. At last the Fanians catches 
a billy-goat, and shticks his head out of that houl. The colonel 


he sees him, and ‘ Bedad,’ sez he, ‘there’s the gineral of the Fan- 
ian army,’ sez he, ‘and a long beard to him. Fire, boys!’ And 
so the whole two thousand rid-coats fired and kilt the goat, and 
thin they goes over to England an’ reported that the ribillion was 
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pit down, and thin the Quane makes the colonel a bar’net for kill- 
in’ an ould billy-goat!” 

“God made the country, man made the town,” but man has 
sometimes done his share of the work very creditably. Dublin is 
a noble city. Its wide streets, adorned with monuments of heroes, 
statesmen, and groups of historical significance, its universities, 
churches and public buildings, and, more than all, its park, second 
only to that of New York in the old world or the new, justify the 
boasts of its people. All of these are in plain sight. The poverty 
and vice of its slums, the deeds done in darkness, and assassina- 
tions like that which left its blood-stains on the greensward of 
that park, are indelible. They may be kept from view, but they 
must surely be taken into account. On the road from Killarney, 
and so on that from Dublin to the north, there is no evidence of 
the overcrowded population that is supposed to seek relief from 
that condition by emigration. On the contrary, one may journe 
through New England, and even through any State east of the Mis- 
souri River, and find more farm houses to the mile than in Ireland. 
The land problem is working itself out irrespective of conservatism, 
agrarianism, unionist or separatist policies. The solution comes 
from the West. Cheap and fertile land in America, a constant 
reduction in railroad and steamship freights have poured such a 


supply of grain and meat into great Britain that neither the Irish, 
Scotch or English farmers can afford to pay the rent they once 
paid for the best holdings, and for many of them they can pay no 
rent at all. Even without rent they can scarcely support their 
families. This fact does not justify boycotting, anti-rent leagues 
and the many outrages that are continually perpetrated in the 


southern districts of Ireland, where there is no more reason for them 
than in the north, which seldom complains; but it is a warning to 
the landed proprietors whose wealth has consisted in their broad 
acres, that their day has gone by and that they must come down 
from their high estate and earn their own living instead of living 


upon the earnings of others, Already they have been compelled 
to submit to great reductions. Land in other parts of the United 


Kingdom, as well as in Ireland, that once brought four or five 
pounds rent for the acre is now readily let for two pounds, and 
not unfrequently for twenty shillings. When we consider the 
enormous production of wheat in America, Russia and India, and 


its steady increase in a ratio much greater than that of the con- 


sumers, and remember that Liverpool makes the market price for 
all the immense surplus, it needs no gift of prophecy to foretell 
the end. Land in Great Britain will be worth what it will bring 
for market gardens, orchards and pasturage. All other farming 


will be killed in old England as it has been killed in New England 
by the rivalry of the West. It is only the small freight across the 
Atlantic that affords any “protection” now, and as freights are 
continually reduced, that little protection daily becomes less, 
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Notwithstanding the difficulty of competition, however, it is 
noticeable that the tenants of the north of Ireland, where the 
quality of the land is greatly inferior to that of the south, do come 
to an understanding with their landlords so that they are able to 
pay them a fair, though reduced rent, while the southern tenants 
prefer to starve or to depend on aid from America rather than 
pay any rent at all. Moreover, the houses and barns of the 
northerners bear witness to their greater thrift and pros- 

erity. 

A ane deal of the destitution in the south comes by the fault 
of the sufferers themselves. Wages have not been so high for 
years, and the rate is on the increase, because the land is becom- 
ing depopulated by emigration. But farm laborers, whether evicted 
or not, will crowd into the cities where there cannot be found 
employment for them, rather than accept wages in the country 
sufficient for their support. What the end of it all will be is a 
mere matter of arithmetical calculation. In the last twenty-five 
years the population of Ireland has decreased to less than 5,000,- 
000, four-fifths of those who remain being Roman Catholics, and 
yet they have emigrated in greater proportionate numbers than 
the Protestants. It is fair to presume that the ratio will be main- 
tained. Let it be considered that the facilities for emigration are 
increasing, prices of passage diminishing, and greater remittances 
continually coming from those who are anxious to be joined by 
their relatives. In twenty-five years from this time Ireland will 
scarcely have one-half the population it now contains, unless it is 
supplied from England and Scotland, and then the Protestants are 
likely to be in the majority. If the British Government could 
deport 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 Catholic Irishmen at once, it would 
save itself infinite trouble and expense. It can never satisfy the 
new demands that will be made upon it. Catholic emancipation 
in 1830 proved to be but a mere sop to the growling Cerberus. 
Disestablishment of the Anglican Church more recently was 
another, and “Home Rule” would be but one more. So long as 
there is an English head on the island that may be broken, Pat 
will wield his shillalah. 

Although it is really none of our business at home, still Ameri- 
cans will take an interest in Irish affairs for the sake of capturing 
the Irish vote. Aside from that, there are a great many well- 
meaning people among us who, considering the harmonious work- 
ing of our State and national Governments, come to the hasty con- 
clusion that the same system would be equally advantageous to 
Great Brtiain. It never occurs to them that because centralization 
has suited the English people, it should be adopted by us whom it 
would not suit at all, for we were born and bred under a different 
method of government. Now, a sudden change would be as dis- 
astrous in one country as in the other. Persons, and there are a 
great many of them in the world, who are not content with having 
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their own way, but are always resolved to force it upon others, will 
not be moved by this suggestion. 

Home rule is supposed to be the remedy just now for all the 
woes of Ireland, the chief of which is poverty. It is difficult to 
understand how the additional expense of additional legislation 
can overcome this evil unless the local Parliament shall have 
power to put into practical operation that part of Mr. George’s 
theory which asserts that land belongs to nobody, and to condemn 
the other part of it which claims that taxation must come from land 
alone. What would the Irish Parliament do for the local indus- 
tries which, it is alleged, have been destroyed by English policy? 
How does it happen that these industries still flourish in the north, 
notably in Belfast? What is to prevent their exploitation in the 
south if it is not the lack of energy that defeats it and the reluc- 
tance of capital to go amidst disturbances? Could the new Parlia- 
ment establish a protective tariff for the especial benefit of that 
district? In short, what could such a Parliament do for the whole 
of Ireland that the Imperial Parliament has not done, 2nJ of whose 
legislation there is no complaint at the north? 

It is an admitted fact that the main opposition to home rule does 
not come from England, but from the contented portion of Ireland 
itself. Therefore, the conclusion at which an observant American 
traveler would naturally arrive is that the legislation with which 
the north is satisfied, should be, if it is not already, the same for 
the south; that it ought to be sufficient to pacify the whole country, 
and that it would be so if mischievous demagogues could be 
exterminated. Whether there is a difference or not in the treat- 
ment of the north and south of Ireland, which I could not discover, 
it does not concern us. Public sentiment in England is not agi- 
tated by our peculiar methods of government, exhibited, for 
instance, in admitting Republican Territories to the Union, and of 
sending to Democratic Territories governors and judges appointed 
from Washington. Doubtless, that would become a principal 
topic for English newspapers if it was warranted by a sufficient 
number of “American Englishmen,” whose votes were needed by 
the Conservatives or the Liberals. 

Carr. Joun Copmay. 

New 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 
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CALIFORNIA AS A GRAIN PRODUCER. 


Horace Greetey it was who once said that high-priced, intelli- 
gent labor was the cheapest of all labor, and if one would have a 
living proof of this economic axiom let him come to the wheat 
fields of California. 

Here wages are comparatively high and here the production of 
wheat and most other cereals have reached a more advanced stage 
of development than anywhere else. Over 4,000,000 acres are 
devoted to the growth of cereals of this stage. It was the golden 
product of the vast wheat fields of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys that first gave notice to the world that California possessed 
possibilities in the development of agriculture that have since 
thrown the riches of her mines far into the shade and which have 
at the same time revolutionized the methods of the wheat farmer. 
From the time when the first pioneers left the rocker, the sluice 
box and the pan for the plow, harrow and reaper, down to the 
present moment, the production of wheat has been one of the most 
favored pursuits of the California agriculturist, 

Yet it was not without many misgivings that the first crops of 
wheat were planted by the American settlers. That a crop could 
be matured upon which, not infrequently, no rain fell after the 
1st of March or April, was not deeemed possible. When it was 
remembered that the absence of rain for so short a space as two 
weeks in the wheat fields of the East produced a drought, and that 
four weeks of dry weather under ordinary circumstances would 
inevitably prove disastrous to the prospect for a remunerative 
crop, it seemed little short of folly to think it possible to success- 
fully raise wheat upon a large scale, where for at least two months 
of the growing season no rain at all fell, and the entire average 
annual fall is barely fifty per cent of the amount considered abso- 
lutely necessary elsewhere for the successful maturing of a crop. 
It was little wonder under these circumstances that the idea that 
agriculture of any kind could be successfully followed here was so 
slow in taking root, and the surprise of the first wheat growers at 
the immense crops produced under what they supposed were the 
most adverse circumstances was all the greater, since nothing but 
failure had been expected. 

The first wheat-growing experiments were confined to the moist 
bottom lands along the rivers, and the crops raised were marvelous, 
running from forty to sixty bushels to theacre, and in exceptional 
cases even higher than that. As soon as the fact had been 
demonstrated that wheat could be produced here even more. suc- 
cessfully than in many portions of the East, numerous farmers 
were found ready to at once engage in farming upon a large scale, 
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and it was not long before California wheat began to make itself 
heard from in the markets of the world. 

From the river bottoms the wheat fields extended out upon the 
plains, and it was quickly found that the dry, parched and appar- 
ently worthless soil could, with proper treatment, be made to yield 
immense crops of wheat and other cereals. It was learned that 
the rainy season, with its alternate periods of storm and sunshine, 
was exactly what was needed for successful grain growing upon a 
largescale. While the Eastern farmer must either sow his grain 
in the fall and then watch anxiously lest it be “winter killed,” or 
hurry in a spring crop that may be entirely ruined by a couple of 
weeks’ drought, the California grain grower has all the time from 
September to October until the first of April in which to put in 
his crops. 

While it is possible that there may not always be sufficient rain- 
fall to mature a good crop, this difficulty may be overcome with 
certainty in those localities where irrigation is practiced upon an 
extensive scale. At the time when the grain is to be planted irri- 
gation of orchards, vineyards and gardens has ceased, and as a 
consequence the water in the canals is almost entirely unutilized. 
This is the grain-grower’s opportunity, if he be so disposed. The 
surplus water can be turned upon the land that is to be devoted to 
wheat culture, and kept running thereon until the soil is thor- 
oughly saturated to a depth of several feet. A few days may be 
necessary to dry the surface sufficiently to admit of its being 
plowed, but with a single irrigation of this kind a good crop can 
ordinarily be raised. Many times when the crop dependent upon 
the natural rainfall is a total failure, that grown upon land that 
has been thoroughly saturated beforehand yields the largest kind 
of returns. 

Wheat and other grain is sometimes irrigated after being planted, 
and with good results. When this is done the check system is 
used. The field is divided by low embankments into a series of 
checks or levels at different elevations. The water is turned into 
one check and allowed to run until the surface is entirely covered. 

The embankment is then cut and the water turned into the next 
lower check, and so on until the entire field has been supplied. 
This process, however, is not necessary when thorough saturation 
has taken place before the seed is planted. From two to four 
times as much grain to the acre can be raised upon sandy soils in 
localities of ordinarily moderate rainfall by the use of irrigation 
than are produced without it. 

The records show that as far back as 1778 wheat crops were 
grown at the San Diego mission which were of surprising quantity 
in proportion to the amount of seed sown. As high as 720 bushels 
were harvested from twenty-four bushels of seed. The extension 
of the wheat fields in those days kept pace with the growth of the 
missions. Wherever a mission was founded there a wheat field 
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was planted. All along the coast grain was found to grow abun- 
dantly. There were no plows then, the ground being simply 
scratched with a piece of wood or a wooden harrow. Yet at San 
Luis Obispo crops that were fifty-eight fold greater than the seed 
were harvested, and at Soledad’ an increase of eighty-nine fold was 
noticed. But in mission days the climax was reached inthe wheat 
fields at San José, where as high as 107 fold in one year, and sixty- 
five the next year, were reported from a volunteer crop. 

After the American occupation wheat growing was the first agri- 
cultural pursuit which engaged the attention of the disappointed 
gold-seekers. The crops produced by some of the pioneer farmers 
were most remarkable. In the Pajaro valley as high as eighty- 
two and one-half bushels has been harvested from a single acre. 
In the Sonoma valley eighty to eighty-eight bushels per acre have 
been raised, while fields containing thousands of acres have been 
known to average forty bushels to the acre. At present crops 
are raised which fully equal this amount, but the results are 
obtained only upon the rich botton lands along the principal 
streams and upon the reclaimed tule lands of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin. Indeed, the tule lands will average more than forty ~ 
bushels to the acre. 

The Eastern farmer draws a line of distinction between winter 
and spring wheat, but no such difference is known here, and even 
where these varieties are imported for seed they soon lose all dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

As a wheat-producing State California was first mentioned in the 
census reports of 1860, at which time the percentage of that grain 
grown here was only three per cent of the total crop of the country. 
In 1870 the records show that the percentage of yield had exactly 
doubled, the actual amount harvested being 16,676,702 bushels. 
In 1880 the yield had again almost doubled, being over 29,000,000 
bushels, and the State was the seventh in the list of wheat pro- 
ducers, while she stood first in the amount of barley grown. 

Colusa is the banner wheat-producing county in the State, hav- 
ing harvested some 4,936,000 centals last year, Tulare takes second 
place, with 2,879,000 centals, while Stanislaus, San Joaquin, Mer- 
ced, Yolo, Fresno, Monterey, Sutter and Tehama follow in order 
named, all having produced over a million centals each in the last 
season. For many reasons Tulare county may be taken as a type 
of the wheat-producing region of California. The crop is subject 
to greater fluctuations there than in the upper counties of the 
Sacramento valley, but the nature ofthe soil is such that wheat can 
be cultivated cheaper probably than in any other part of the State. 
In the season of 1877-78 there were 1,800,000 acres in Califor- 
nia devoted to wheat growing. The yield was 16,000,000 centals. 
In 1888-89 the acreage amounted to 31,100,000, while the yield 
was 30,200,000 centals. 

The first successful attempt to harvest grain by the use of steam 
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— was made by G.S. Berry, of Visalia, Tulare county, to whom 
elongs the credit of having demonstrated that wheat could be 
raised in this State and delivered at tidewater at a total cost of 
not more than half a cent a pound. The first use to which steam 
power was adapted was in the construction of a traction engine 
with which to operate a combined’ harvester and thresher. This 
machine had heretofore been operated by horse or mule power, 
from twenty to thirty-two animals being required to haul it. 
When steam was used the harvester was arranged so as to cuta 
swath forty feet wide, two sickle bars or knives being used. 

Having demonstrated the utility of steam in harvesting, the 
next step in natural sequence was to utilize the same motive power 
in seeding. This was found perfectly feasible, and for several 
years the steam plows have been at work to great advantage. 
Ordinarily five gangs of four plows each are attached to the 
engine. The plows used are ten inches in width and the fur- 
rows are made at least five inches deep. Each separate gang is 
attached to the engine with a chain, which are also fastened to 
each other laterally by chains, so that they cannot spread apart, 
and none of the surface of the field is missed. The machine is 
run night and day, no stop being made for any purpose. 

Two gangs of tive men each are employed. Three are required 
to manage the engine and the plows, and two to haul water and 
straw for fuel. No stop is made to supply these necessaries, the 
wagons containing them being driven alongside and unloaded 
while still in motion. At night two locomotive headlights are 
used, one in front and the other in the rear, so that the engineer 
may at all times watch the plows. A “driver” sits in front and 
governs the course of the machine by a tiller attached to two 
small guide wheels. When the soil is in passible condition to 
work, from seventy to eighty acres are put in daily, though when 
the condition is exactly right seven gangs instead of five are 
operated, and a correspondingly greater amount seeded. 

Besides plowing the land, each gang has a seeder and a harrow 
attached, so that at a single operation the entire process of planting 
is completed in addition. Whenever the surface is so uneven as to 
need leveling an apparatus is attached which does this work per- 
fectly and at the same time the seeding and harrowing is accom- 
plished. 

Now it must be confessed, even at the risk of not sustaining Mr. 
Greeley’s axiom about high-priced labor, that these steam processes 
are the factors chiefly responsible for the fact that wheat may be 
raised in California at a cost of less than $300 for a tract of one 
hundred acres. This includes the cost of the seed, the price of 
sacks—for sacks are still used here—as well as the high-priced 
labor and the interest on the cost of both machinery and land. 

The importance of the barley crop in California :can be learned 
from the fact that the annual product of this grain is more than 
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twice that of any other State, and that fully one-fourth of the 
entire amount comes from this section. While the crop as reported 
is about 16,000,000 bushels annually, this by no means represents 
the actual product. 

A peculiarity of California is that immense amounts of barley 
are used in the feeding of horses, hogs and cattle, and that the 
part played by oats in the East is almost entirely filled here by 
barley. Many farmers raise large quantities of this grain, which 
they consume entirely upon their own ranches, and hence it never 
finds its way into the channels from which crop statistics are col- 
lected. Many thousands of acres are also cultivated each year for 
hay, the bulk of the hay used in this State being made up of 
barley cut while the grain is in the milk. And for this reason 
the statistics become still more misleading, for frequently a large 


acreage appears with a small product of grain. 

Two kinds of barley are grown here—the bearded and the bald, 
or Chevalier. The latter variety sells for the best prices, but is 
not produced to so great an extent as the common bearded. The 
cultivation of barley is carried on by the same methods as that of 
wheat, and what has been said of that cereal is true in great 
measure also of this. é 

San Bernardino, San Joaquin, Ventura and Monterey are, 
as will be seen, the leading barley-producing counties of the 
State. Los Angeles is credited by the assessors’ returns with the 
production of but a small amount of this grain, but the contrary 
is the actual truth. That county has a tremendous acreage of 


barley, but so much of it is consumed at home that no mention of 


it occurs in the assessment rolls. 
California has never made any pretensions as a corn-growing 
State, but at the same time no inconsiderable amount of this grain 


is produced. An industry thatadds between $3,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 annually to the wealth of a State whose population is barely 


1,500,000 may well lay claim to consideration as being of no small 
importance. According to the reports of the national Department 
of Agriculture the corn crop of California ranges from 4,700,000 to 
5,400,000 bushels annually. Owing to the lack of facilities for 
gathering accyrate statistics, however, these figures must be taken 
with many grains of allowance. They are based entirely upon re- 
turns made by county assessors, which are notoriously inaccurate 
by from 25 to 100 per cent. 

Another difficulty in reaching a correct idea of either the corn 
or the barley crop is in determining the amount used for home 
consumption. A large share of the product of both these cereals 
is used for fattening stock, and hence no return is ever made to 
the assessor. The bulk of the corn crop of California is produced 
in the southern counties, and it finds its way to market almost 
entirely in the shape of live pork. The crop reports made to the 
assessors do not include this grain, for when the assessment is 
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made (March Ist) it has all been fed out, and hence no account of 
it is taken. It will not be out of the way to put the probable 
yield of corn in the State at least fifty per cent higher than the 
returns given by the department. 

In further proof of the correctness of this assumption, and the 
report gives the average yield per acre of corn in California as 
thirty bushels, no California farmer who raised a crop of corn 
and harvested so small an amount as that would ever think of 
putting in a second one. The bulk of the corn crop is produced 
in Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Louis Obispo and 
Kern counties, and, except in the latter county, without the use of 
water for irrigation. The corn-grower who does not harvest at 
least sixty bushels, and from that up to 125 and even more, from 
each acre does not put in a second crop. Land that will produce 
corn at all will produce far better returns than are possible from 


an average of only thirty bushels to the acre of that cereal. 

Of these cereals only a small amount is produced in California. 
Oats have never been a favorite crop in this State, nor are they 
as largely used in the feeding of horses as at the East. The early 
settlers here found the Spaniards using barley altogether for 
horse feed, and they followed the example, which has been main- 


tained ever since. The greater portion of the oats is shipped 
abroad. 
The amount of rye grown is very small. The first large ship- 
ment of this grain ever made from California took place last year. 
Wut M. Cremens. 
San Francisco, Cau. 
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I mean to ask not overmuch of her, 
Desiring not that she should grow more wise, 
More beautiful, than in her girlhood’s guise; 
That in the world of Pride she makes a stir, 
So that her kiss grows always tenderer, 
So that the love-light tenant still her eyes, 
And when I leave her, sadder be her sighs, 


Or when I come, her happy smiles recur. 


I ask no more (yet could I wish for more?) 
Than that she loves me, through the sorrowings, 
The joys, that come, learning Love’s finer lore 
In the increasing happiness life brings, 
And give her children, from her heart’s rich store, 
Grace to be like their mother in all things. 
Frank Ror BatoHELDER. 


Wasuineaton, D. C. 
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A NOVEL: By Joun Morris Exticorr, Lieutenant U. S. N. 


BOOK TW0O.—Irs 


CHAPTER V. 
BETRAYED. 


Tue young officer had scarcely passed out through one of the 
French windows when a portiere was dashed aside and Telmo 
Tuana, pale until his dark face was sickly yellow, his eyes staring 
with terror, rushed toward his sister gasping the words: 

“Our enemies surround us! They seek me dead or alive! For 
God's sake hide me! The house will be burned over our heads, 
while you and Mercedes—O, my God !—My God!” 

Wrought up as she already was to the utmost tension of human 
emotion, this sudden announcement of peril fell upon Isabella 
like a cold, bracing blast on a hot day. 

“Go to the vault in the garden,” she said. “Lie in one of the 
sepulchures. They will not look for you among the dead!” 

“But you—” 

“ Leave me to explain. They will not harm me. Iam not afraid. 
Go at once!” 

He hesitated, but the coward in his nature was master, and he 
turned and fled from the room. She watched the portiere fall 
behind him, gave a fleeting, appealing glance toward the window 
through which Wainwright had passed, and sank down upon the 
rim of the fountain with a low, bitter cry. 

Then in the few short minutes which followed she strove to form 
some plausible explanation of her brother’s absence. 

Rapid and numerous footsteps resounded upon the piazza and 
clinked upon the tiled hall. She bent over, and with nonchalant 
grace commenced laving her hand in the cool water of the foun- 
tain. 

Three Spanish soldiers crowded abruptly through the doorway 
as others appeared in the windows. She started up in apparent 
astonishment. The ruthless soldiers rushed toward her with the 
- lust of destruction and plunder written upon their faces, but she 
neither flinched nor cried out. Standing with her back to the 
fountain and the light of the lamp falling upon her face of tropi- 
cal beauty and her faultless neck and shoulders, she fixed upon 
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the seeming leader a look of haughty inquiry. The men wavered, 
paused and stood irresolute, and the matchless beauty of woman 
for the moment ruled supreme. 

“ What do you want?” she asked, calmly. 

“Telmo Tuana,” the leader answered respectfully, but resolutely. 

“Don Telmo Tuana is my brother. He has left long since to 

join his general. Do you come from Don Miguel?” 
_ He and his general are IJnsurrectos. We are loyal Spanish 
soldiers,” the man answered, roughly. “ We know that your brother 
is in this house, for we have tracked him here. Alvarez— 
Blanco, seize this woman, but do not harm her. The rest of you 
follow me!” 

As he was speaking, the nearest portiere was lifted and Luis 
Aldama, who had been awaiting Wainwright’s departure with all 
the impatience of a jealous rival, and who had just heard the un- 
usual noise, entered. With lightning quickness the wily woman 
thought and acted. With a little scream she rushed toward Luis 
as if to thrust him back into the gloom, crying excitedly: 

“ Oh, Telmo, why—why—did you come back!” 

In a moment the traitoress and her bewildered victim were 
seized and bound. Yet in that moment, as she hung about Luis’s 
neck imprinting kisses which thrilled him into a delirium, she had 
uttered low, significant words so rapidly that they only reached 
his senses as he was being led away. 

* Let them believe you, Telmo,” she had whispered. “They will 
not harm you when they find out. It will save my brother's life. 
For my sake be silent! Then I will be your wife !” 

Luis and his captors left. The leader, who appeared to be an 
officer, and one soldier were following with Isabella, when there 
was the noise of rushing footsteps on the piazza, and Wainwright, 
dashing swiftly through the room, flung himself into a corner, 
and, facing about, levelled a revolver in the faces of his pursuers. 

“Halt, or I drop you dead!” he cried. ”I am an American 
officer. Where is your leader?” 

The young man who was leading Isabella from the room paused; 
then came quickly forward, waving off the insatiate pursuers. 
After a momentary glance he seamed to recognize the hunted 
officer, for he advanced with a smile, holding out his hand. 

“Sefior Lieutenant,” he said apologetically, “this is a mistake. 
We have our instructions not to molest you. ” 

“ Ah, that is what I thought. Still it is lucky that I met you, 
for your beggars got my passports from me just now during a 
scrimage in the garden.” 

At a word from the Spanish officer one of the men produced a 
paper much crumbled and twisted, but having an official seal. The 
young officer smoothed it out and went through the perfunctory 
duty of reading it. It was a formidable-looking document signed 
by the Captain-General of Cuba, guaranteeing Lieutenant Wain- 
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wright safe conduct and all assistance in making a journey from 
Cienfuegos to Sagua la Grande, as a member of a commission, on 
the part of the United States, to mediate between the belligerents. 

«“ Now, ” said Wainwright, “I demand the return of other papers 
—especially my guarantee from General Aldama of safe conduct 
through your enemy’s lines.” 

The papers were reluctantly yielded up by their captor. 

“Now,” continued Wainwright sternly, and as with authority, 
“T demand an explanation of this marauding expedition. You 
have been false to a truce and stolen into your enemy's strong- 
hold to insult innocent women. You are even about to burn and 
destroy! If I report this night’s work some executions must fol- 
low !” 

The young Spanish officer flushed and paled by turns. 

“T have only obeyed orders, sir.” 

“Very well, you have orders to secure to me every comfort and 
protection. I shall make this house my headquarters to-night.” 

“ You shall be protected, sir.” 

“And I demand protection for its inmates. Release that 
woman ! ” 

Isabella, who, with hands bound behind her, thus throwing her 
figure into regal erectness, had stood motionless during this short 
colloquy, gazing at the man she loved with unchanging counte- 
nance, was released and sank into a chair. Then Wainwright, 
turning again to the officer, added: 

“Tf ill befalls any member of this household through your raid 
I shall report this night’s proceedings to my colleagues, and we 
will demand that those responsible for it shall be fully punished 
before we proceed with our negotiations.” 

The young fellow grew so pale that Wainwright added, with a 
smile, extending his hand: 

“T don’t lay this to you. Take your men away, Good-night.” 

Isabella started up as if to say something, but seemed to fail in 
articulation, and with a sort of moan sat down again. In a 
moment more the two were alone. Wainwright approached 
her, and laid his hand gently upon her dark hair. 

“This has been a trying night for you,” he said, tenderly. “ Had 
you not better try to sleep now ?” 

She started up with an expression of withering scorn and indig- 
nant anger. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, “Libertine! Liar! I could 
endure the foulest indignity from those soldiers better than a 
single caress from you.” 

She turned and left him. He sank down upon a chair as if he 
had received a blow in the face. For a long time he gazed fixedly 
at the splashing fountain, his brows knit in a frown of pained per- 
plexity. Then with a half-groan he seemed to gather himself 
together and commenced re-arranging his tumbled papers and 
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making memoranda. A half-terrified negro presently offered to 
show him to his room, but, after learning its location, he declined 
the service. So deeply occupied was he that he did not see a 
portiere timidly raised and a man’s dark face gaze at him, first with 
surprise, then with fiercest hate. The curtain fell, but was pres- 
ently raised again and the fierce eyes now gazed at the uncon- 
scious man along the muzzle of a revolver. 

The aim continued so long that it presently grew unsteady and 
the revolver was lowered. 

“No,” the would-be murderer muttered to himself, “ I promised 
to give her forty-eight hours, and to lodge her ring in his heart if 
she does not recall it. I will go and crush if into shape to fit 
my carbine. You had better leave, Mark Wainwright, or my 
revenge will be taken sooner than I wish.” 

Telmo Tuana retreated toward his own room. The unconscious 
victim continued writing. Minutes passed unheeded. Suddenly 
there was a rush of lightly-falling bare feet across the marble floor— 
a flying vision of white fabric and flowing dark-brown hair. Fair 
hands clutched at his arms as he sprung to his feet, and a fair 
face full of terror and appeal was turned to his. 

“Oh, save him!” she cried. “It was my brother they took 
away. Isaw them from my window, and thought it was Telmo, 
but I have just seen him in his room. It was Luis and they are 
going to kill him. Oh! save him, save him!” 

Scarcely realizing what he did, he placed his strong arms 
around the yielding, night-robed figure and pressed her close to 
his heart. With bent head and lips pressed upon her hair he mur- 
mured many words of re-assurance. Then, recovering himself, he 
released her suddenly with some cold, formal, awkward apology, 
and hurried to Telmo’s room. 

Half an hour later a man rode away from the silent mansion— 
rode at utmost speed along the lanes through the standing cane. 
Scarcely ten minutes more elapsed when another horseman fol- 
lowed, carrying slung, across his shoulders, a light carbine. 


CHAPTER VL. 


HELD UP. 


Ir was an hour after midnight, and Wainwright had already 
ergot beyond the open plantation country, and was now picking 

is way impatiently, almost trusting to the instinct of his horse, 
along a wretched and tortuous road whose course was totally obli- 
terated in the gloom of the tropical forest. Even the starry skv 
overhead was almost shut out by the spreading foliage, but the 
horseman’s eye had become sufficiently accustomed to the gloom 
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to enable him to distinguish the grayish whiteness of the tree 
trunks and the shadowy outlines of hanging vines which from time 
to time swept across his head and shoulders. 

The flying pace of his pony had gradually come down to a walk. 

“Jove!” he muttered under his breath, “ What a paradise for 
brigands! I wonder if those devils ahead can get through this Jn- 
ferno with their prisoner any faster than I can chase them unbur- 
dened.” 

After ten minutes more of the snail’s pace his impatience and 
uneasiness again found words, for the desire to commune aloud 
with one’s self on such occasions is almost uncontrollable. 

“T wonder if that scoundrel Tuana has put me on the false 
scent. I hardly think he would, for Luis is his cousin and will 
soon be his brother-in-law.” 

A heavy sigh followed this last uttered thought, and Wainwright 
fell to thinking of Mercedes, and dwelling upon that piteous, 
appealing vision of loneliness which he had so lately beheld. 

Suddenly the pony snorted sharply and stopped. 

“ Go on, Pedro!” 

The little animal sprang forward under the spur, but again 
stopped, snorting, and trembling and tossing his head. Wain- 
wright was about to urge him on with an impatient curse, when 
he realized that a man stood at his side. At the same moment his 
foot was lifted from its stirrup, and he was rolled from the pony’s 
back, falling heavily into the dusty road. He instinctively gripped 
the butt of his revolver; but strong, tightening fingers had seized 
his throat and a heavy weight was upon his chest. The hand 
upon his revolver grew too nerveless to draw it, and the veins in 
his neck and head seemed to be bursting with fullness. The stars 
through an opening in the trees above him seemed to swing about 
in the heavens—then all was dark oblivion. 

Gradually he realized that there was a great light before his 
closed eyelids. Opening them with an effort, as one awakening 
from slumber, he saw the figure of a man, short and thick-set, 
kneeling beside him and scrutinizing his face by the aid of alighted 
match. The same light revealed the unconcealed face of. his 
assailant—a countenance dark as a Malay’s, izregular, seamed, 
creased and pock-marked, with hair long, coarse, black and 
straight, and in the ears large gold rings. 

Wainwright sat up with an exclamation of astonishment: 

“Creasote! What, the devil 

At the same moment his old coxswain had recognized him, and 
gave vent to his surprise by an oath in some unheard of patois 
which seemed to be of supreme intensity. 

“T beg yer pardon, master,” he said after a moment, in the old 
tone of deference. “I didn’t know it was you, master. Ye know 
I wouldn’t harm a hair of yer head. Here are all yer things, 
master.” 


- 
~ 
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“What ‘in the name of heaven are you doing here, you old 
deserter,” Wainwright broke in half-angrily as he arose. 

With a look askant at a shadowy figure holding the pony near 
by, the old fellow crept closer, placed his lips to his officer’s ear as 
he shielded them with his hand, and whispered hoarsely: 

‘ “T hev beena watchin’ yer purty lass for ye.” 

Then leaving the bewildered man he stepped up to his com- 
panion in robbery with two or three lurching strides and whis- 
pered a few words. The latter handed him the rein and disap- 
peared. Leading the horse to Wainwright he continued: 

“Git in yer saddle, master, and let me lead you to a more—er 
—seclushioned place; fur I hev summat to tell ye.” 

Curiosity and keen enjoyment of an adventure were uppermost 
with Wainwright now, so he silently obeyed. For many minutes 
he was led through a labyrinth so dark that had it not been for 
the tree trunks which were bruising his legs and the vines and 
branches scraping across his bowed back he could have imagined 
himself traversing the catacombs. 

At last a halt was made in a slight clearing; the horse was 
tethered and Mark was presently seated beside his grewsome com- 
panion upon the trunk of a felled tree. ; 

It would be impossible to repeat verbatim Creasote’s unique, terse, 
graphic language. In fact much of it would have been unintelli- 
gible to any one less familiar with the old sailor's speech than 
Wainwright. In effect his story was this: 

After Wainwright had left him in charge of the boat in Boca 
Chica Pass he had seen strange lights and signals on the beach and 
had determined to land. He pulled in, and, taking two com- 
panions with him, had started to search some apparently deserted 
buildings, believing he would find concealed arms, ete. Suddenly 
he was set upon by several men, who knocked his companion sense- 
less and felled him with stuning blows, which, however, did not 
renderhimunconscious. By the light ofa dark lantern the assailant 
leader closely scrutinized the faces of the victims and with 
much cursing declared that the man he wanted was not there. 
Then, seeing that Creasote was conscious, he demanded to know 
where the officer of the boat was. Creasote narrated the rescue of 
the young girl, but denied all knowledge of his officer’s intended 
movements after seeing her home. Threats of death did not shake 
his story, so, after a hurried consultation, he and his comrades, 
bound and gagged, were made to march, under the muzzles of 
revolvers, to another point on the beach where were more men and 
a boat. After further consultation they were embarked upon a 
small schooner, which sailed out to sea through the Boca Chica 
Pass before a stiff breeze. A steam launch gave them chase out- 
— but failing to overtake them, fired some rockets and put 

ack. 

In the morning he and his companions were told in glowing 
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terms the object of the expedition and its magnificent chances of 
success, and were urged to join by all the luring inducements of 
gold, adventure and license dear to a sailor’s‘heart. It is needless 
to say that they did so, and their assistance in landing on the 
Cuban coast no doubt proved invaluable. 

It was sometime afterward that Creasote learned from one of 
the assailants on the night of his: capture that they were to have 
killed Lieutenant Wainwright by order of Telmo Tuana. 


Into the insurgent’s ranks had gathered all the banditti of East- 
ern Cuba, and into this set Creasote had naturally gravitated. 


Lack of discipline left these cut-throats as free as ever to continue 


their depredations. Only when a battle threatened would they 
gather under ,leadership. The rugged sailor, with his hideous 
countenance, sinewy strength and his beast-like courage, soon 
became a sort of leader among his new companions; who knows, 
indeed, but what he had taken up upon land a vocation he had 
once plied upon the sea. 

Natural pirate or bandit though he was, Creasote had his soft 
side. He had seen Mercedes under escort to the Tuana planta- 
tion and had recognized her. Then he had put many fragments 
together in his cunning brain and arrived pretty closely at the 
truth of her situation. From .that time he became her secret, 
zealous, unseen protector. 


This portion of the narrative concerning her daily life on the 
plantation made it clear to Wainwright that though the young 


girl’s all-engrossing affection might be for Cuba, it certainly was 
not for Telmo Tuana, and the young man’s heart grew lighter. 
But Creasote, after a pause, hazarded a suggestion which at first 
seemed extravagant. 

“Master Wainwright,” he said, “it may not be fur me ter say so, 
but I think the purty maid loves ye, and that when ye found her 
in the boat that night she was a saving of yer life, an’ lyin’ about 
it.” 

“Creasote! What—what infernal nonsense! Why—why—by 
Jove !|—it’s a pretty shrewd idea! It does look—why, it puts the 
whole devilish business in a new light. Jove! it’s too glorious to 
be true! Look here, Creasote, if you are right—why, why damned 
if I don’t have’ you for best man!” ss 

Some further talk revealed the fact that Telmo Tuana was deli- 
berately misguiding him in the search for Luis, so, with Creasote 
a8 pilot, Wainwright was soon retracting his route through the 

orest. 

Little did either suspect that during their interview the very 
man about whom they talked was pushing along the road beyond 
them as fast as the darkness would permit, bent upon a cowardly, 
cold-blooded murder. 

As the day dawned they parted, and Wainwright hurried on 
toward the Spanish camp by a new route. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


' THE RING FINDS LODGEMENT. 


Tue same gray dawn disclosed, far away in the forest out of 
which Wainwright and his guide had emerged, a dismounted rider, 
leading his horse as he walked slowly along the still gloomy road, 
and stooping low from time to time as if trying to see the imprint 
of tracks. As the light grew stronger he became convinced that 
his suspicion was correct. 


No traveler on horseback had passed over the road since the 
dew commenced falling. 

«Just as I have been fearing for an hour or more,” he muttered. 
“Where could the damned sneak have gone?” 

Mounting again, Telmo Tuana rode rapidly back the way he had 
come. 
. ‘All at once there was a prolonged rattle of musketry over to the 
westward, which rose and fell with the wind, grew slack, then 
rapid, and was at intervals accentuated by heavy explosions. 
Telmo reined in, sat still upon his horse and listened with strange 
misgiving. Every moment he hoped that it would cease, but it 
did not. Beads of cold perspiration stood upon his forehead, for 


he slowly but beyond doubt realized that a great and unexpected 
battle was being fought. 


«“ They have been false to the truce,” he muttered. “It was only 
a blind. Could they have discovered our general’s absence ?” 
Suddenly a man emerged from the woods in front of him and 


seemed in the act of crossing and plunging again into the forest. 
He was a short, broad-chested, ungainly-looking fellow. 

“Halt!” cried Telmo. “ Where is the fighting, my man?” 

The man turned a repulsive countenance upon his questioner, 
fixed upon him a pair of small, gleaming, black eyes, expectorated 
a quantity of brown liquid toward fhe roadside, wiped the back of 
his hand across his mouth, and placing his hands upon his hips 
as he deliberately barred the way, answered: 

«Where yer orter be yerself, my purty soger.” 

“ Shut your damned insolent mouth !” Telmo exclaimed in anger. 
“ Answer my questions civilly, or I will shoot you down in your 
tracks like the skulking, cowardly dog that you are !” 

Without answer the other deliberately rolled first one sleeve, 
then the other, of a loose wollen shirt to the elbows, disclosing a 
pair of bronzed, sinewy arms all tattooed with interlacing devices. 

“What do you mean?” cried Telmo, a trace of anxiety in his 
anger. 

“T ain’t a goin’ ter kill ye,” the strange creature answered in a 
sort of re-assuring tone. ‘I’m jest a goin’ ter take ye off yer horse 
an’ lick ye.” 
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Quick as a flash Telmo drew his revolver and fired, the bullet 
cutting the dust a little behind his assailant. Gathering himself 
together like a wild beast the latter sprang upon the little horse, 
which bolted and rushed away, leaving in the road two writhing, 
twisting, striking, cursing men, almost smothered in a cloud of 
dust. Out of the melee a revolver was suddenly flung far into the 
woods, exploding as it fell. Presently one man arose and wiped 
his scratched and perspiring face upon his shirt sleeve. 

Telmo lay upon his back motionless, his arms outstretched. 

His assailant knelt and put his ear to his breast, then arose with 
a nod of his head, muttering: 

«He'll come around arter a bit.” 

Then turning, he disappeared into the forest. 

With a moan Telmo recovered consciousness and sat up. His 
cap and fragments of his torn garments lay scattered around, 
while near him lay his carbine. Painfully he reached for it and 
stiffly arose to his feet. He moved his legs and arms and felt 
about his body as if he expected to find broken bones. When he 
had wiped the mating blood from his face and brushed himself 
into a semblance of cleanliness he realized that the noise of battle 
had grown intermittent and had swept far over to the eastward. 
While he debated what to do a rush of many feet came behind 
him, and even as he turned to look he was overwhelmed and borne 
along amid a flying rabble of his own soldiers, all ragged, bleeding 
and dusty, almost without arms, and panting with great moans of 
exhaustion as they fled. He made no attempt to rally them or to 
assert his presence among them. The spirit of self-assertion had 
been completely beaten out of him. He rushed blindly along, 
gathering the inspiration of the panic and terror at every totter- 
ing step. Still he was fresher than his companions, and soon drew 
many paces in advance of them. 

Suddenly he saw sweeping toward them at a trot the front rank 
of a company of Spanish soldiers. Telmo turned and plunged 
into the forest. Frantically he fought his way through the inter- 
lacing vines, plunging and stumbling over unseen roots. Close 
upon him were several pursuers who had recognized by his uni- 
form that he was an officer. Too well he knew what capture meant 
for him—mockery and insult, the dungeons of Morro, torture and 
a degrading death by the garroto. With a groan of horror he 
grew faint and sank down at the foot of a stunted palm. He knew 
that he was spent and that the end was at hand. 

The figures of his pursuers were soon visible through the under- 
growth. Steadying himself by the carbine he had so ténaciously 
carried, he struggled to his feet with the courage of despair, 
resolved to sell his life dearly. 

He reached for his revolver. Alas! it was gone. 

He gave a cry like a wounded beast at bay. Then a strange) 
smile rested _ his disfigured face. 
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“Tt is a fitting end,” he murmured. “Let her broken ring rest 
in my broken heart—both relics of a broken. vow.” 

Placing the muzzle of the carbine to his breast he bent over it 
and reached down for the trigger. A sharp explosion followed. 

His pursuers, rushing up, found him a few feet away from the 
palm, lying face downward, still in death. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DESPAIR. 


Hovr after hour through the dark night Isabella lay sleepless. 
At first, with the painful alertness of nerves unstrung, she listened 
to every sound. She heard Telmo enter his room with stealthy 
footsteps. Then followed strange, muffled, hammering sounds. 
Then she heard Mercedes rush through the broad hallway. The 
insanity of passionate jealousy made her soon get up to creep 
after her cousin and discover if she were keeping a tryst with 
Wainwright, but before she had reached her door the latter him- 
self strode past and entered her brother’s room. She heard loud, 
angry words between them, and her heart almost ceased to beat as 
she listened for sound of mortal combat, but she drew a great 
breath of relief when the man she loved came out unharmed and 
hurriedly left the house. Then she knew by certain sounds that 
he had ordered his horse and ridden away. She easily guessed 
his mission—it was to find Luis. 

“Ah!” she cried through her small set teeth, “to save her 
brother !” 

Suddently Telmo left his room, and, to her surprise, he too 
ordered a horse and rode away. 

“He has gone to join Don Miguel” she murmered, “and tell him 
of the attack. ” 

But soon all these little diversions ceased, and the stillness of 
night settled upon the house, only accentuated by the low, mono- 
tonous hum of the insects outside. Isabella lay very still, staring 
up into the darkness with burning, tearless eyes and her small 
hands clasped across her throbbing brow. The wildest venge- 
ful thoughts ran 'riot through her mind, while in her heart was 
bleak despair. That slow, clear, deliberate avowal made by Wain- 
wright at the very moment when he seemed unalterably bound to 
her had suddenly damned up her torrent of love, as when a great 
boulder detached falls into a mountain stream, causing it to swell 
and burst its usual bounds to rush away with mad destruction 
through unnatural channels. The unnatural channels into which 
her love was turned were revenge and hate. She craved revenge 
upon the man who had so cruelly wounded her; she wildly wished 
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to destroy the beauty which he counted greater than hers. Grad- 
ually it became clear in her chaotic brain that in doing the latter 
she would accomplish the former, and then with fiendish desire 
she gloated over first one revolting scheme and then another which 
would destroy Mercedes’s beauty, yet leave her living. How easy 
to pass a lighted taper too close to the gauzy fabric of her dress, 
or to administer a potion which would destroy her health and 
beauty forever. Such were some of the plans dwelt upon, but 
for one reason or another rejected. One was too uncertain; another 
too slow. 

At last her thoughts wandered for a moment to the night attack 
—to those stealthy soldiers who, seeking her brother, had crept so 
silently upon the plantation, through the standing cane, past the 
batey—ah !—what strange fatality had turned her thoughts upon 
the batey, with its great crushing mills and refining apparatus ? 
In the process of sugar-making there they used sulphurous acid, 
and in an adjoining laboratory they made that acid from vitriol! 

* * * * * * * 

When the light of day once more crept into her room, Isabella 
had determined upon an inhuman, devilish deed. With uncon- 
trolled impatience she had waited for daylight, and now, before 
any one else was astir, she sprung from her bed to make a hasty 
toilet. As she unfastened the light and lacy fabric about her 
throat and let her night dress slip from her arms and shoulders, 
disclosing to her waist a vision nude and beautiful, womanhood so 
full and perfect that even she herself paused to gaze in the mirror 
atthe graceful temple of beauty, she wondered with pain and agony 
in what she could be inferior in lovliness to Mercedes; in what she 
failed to fascinate where her hated cousin succeeded. Then her 
gaze wandered up from the full curves and creamy flesh tints until 
it was returnd direct from large, lustrous eyes, full of wild despair- 
ing sorrow, and each surrounded by a dull, dark halo. 

The beautiful bosom rose slowly, and fell to a weary, deep-drawn 
sigh. Then the cold, hard, wicked expression settled once more 
upon her face as she hurriedly completed her toilet. 

Swiftly she crept away to the batey, and was soonin the midst of 
the silent, spectre-like machinery. With a little key she let her- 
self into a room which proved to be a kind of laboratory, and was 
soon searching the labels of many tankards. 

Just then a strange noise, prolonged and fluctuating, drifted in 
upon her ear—a rapid, irregular rattle of musketry. 

Minute after minute passed as she waited and listened with 
bated breath, but the noise did not cease. Isabella broke into a 
cold sweat. 

A great and unexpected battle was being fought! 

The people ahout the batey were quickly astir and hastening 
hither and thither about the works. A new dread fell upon the 
listening woman. How could she explain her presence in the 
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laboratory? Her terror of detection was in proportion to the 

heinousness of the crime intended. With trembling hands she 

— the door on the inside and sat down weakly to wait and 
ink. 

Through a long hour she waited, until the din of battle had 
grown faint and desultory. Then she watched and listened for a 
favorable chance to make her exit. 

In the folds of her dress she held hidden a dainty perfume bottle 
filled with a greenish, oily liquid, 

Then hoarse shouts and cries broke out about her, the rush of 
many footsteps here and there, shots and groans, curses and the 
terrified screams of defenceless women. 

Locking the door again in haste she fled to the darkest corner 
of the room, and there fell upon her knees and then upon her face 
in grovelling despair and horror. 

The Spaniards were the victors and were sacking the plantation ! 
Too a she knew what that involved for herself. The worst had 
come 


CHAPTER IX. 
FOR you! 


Anoruer girl in that Cuban home had lain sleepless throughout 
the night. Scarcely less unstrung than Isabella, Mercedes was 
far calmer than her cousin when the gray light of dawn brought 
one object after another out of the gloom. Above all other emo- 
tions, including them as it were, was that sensation of great relief 
which one feels after successfully passing through an ordeal which 
had been a long and dreadful anticipation. At last she was fully 
free! She had been true to herself, yet in her heart she knew that 
it was not alone for truth’s sake that she had dared the jealous rage 
of her cousin. It was the hope of an ultimate result that she 
scarcely dared to name. Then how cruelly the improbability of 
the result had been impressed upon her, crushing that faint, weak 
little hope just as it had commenced to take heart from its free- 
dom to do so. She had not failed to notice the glittering bright- 
ness of her cousin’s eyes, nor the fever flush of her cheeks—the 
whole air of exultant conquest—as she had seen her that evening 
in the salon. Yet Mark had left her cousin abruptly and 
approached her with eagerness and words of tenderness. Why 
had she spoken so coldly to him? It was not what her heart 

rompted. Ay, but had he not doubted her cruelly when she 

ad risked her life to save him? Did he deserve bright words of 
welcome from her until he had begged her pardon humbly for his 
wrong and hasty judgment ? 

Then again his close embrace and passionate words, when she 
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had appealed to him to save Luis, were those of a lover. Her 
heart beat wildly with joy as she buried her face upon her pillow 
and lived over again those brief moments; and her cheeks grew 
hot with shame as she realized how immodest she had been in her 
abandon. 

Yes, he had promised to save Luis; he had said that he would 
do anything for her sake! 

Did Telmo’s violent vow mean anything, or was it only one of 
Telmo’s idle threats? She had heard him make many such extrava- 
gant ones in the days of their childhood, but they were never 
carried out. 

Still Mercedes shuddered with dread. , 

Then kneeling in bed she bent her head and prayed. 

Thus that sleepless night had passed. Mercedes’s room was so 
situated that she could not hear what was going on in other parts 
of the building. It was with great surprise, therefore, that she 
found herself the sole occupant of the big house, save servants, 
when she got up in the morning. She hastily called a negro and 
plied him with questions. 

Where was his mistress ? 

He did not know. 

Where was Lieutenant Wainwright. 

He had ridden away during the night. 

Where was Don Telmo ? 

He had followed soon after. 

Acold chill of horror swept over her. Had Telmo really gone 
to carry out his threat? 

Soon she took heart, for had not Telmo said that he would wait 
for forty-eight hours. 

Then there broke upon her and the frightened servant that ter- 
rible rattle of musketry which had startled Telmo and Isabella in 
the midst of their guilty guests. For almost an hour she stood on 
the piazza listening to its continuance and shivering with the 
nervous excitement of anticipated evil. 

Her heart was too full of fearful interest for the welfare of 
others—her father, her brother and the man she loved—to leave 
room for personal anxiety, All through that dreadful morning, 
as the sharp rattle and dull roar of battle surged in upon the 
sulphur-scented breeze, and the white smoke eddied upward from 
the western hills until it counterfeited the clouds, her heart had 
been offering up one long, voiceless prayer for the safety of those 
whom she loved so dearly. But for her great faith that in so 
praying she was surely calling down upon them God’s divine, pro- 
tecting care, her agony might have grown beyond endurance. 

At last the suspense became unbearable, and rushing away to 
her room, the suffering girl was soon on her knees at her bedside, 
her face buried between her outstretched arms and her small 
hands tightly clasped. 
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Such was the vision which greeted Mark Wainwright some 
minues later, as, disregarding all conventionalities in the emer- 
gency, he stood in the open doorway of her room—a neck and 
shoulders bent forward with the grace of a swan, and a mass of 
dark brown hair nested between the white, shapely arms. 

After a brief, involuntarily pause, in which his heart filled with 
all the tender pathos of the scene, he trod across the floor with 
reverent silentness ang laid his hand gently upon her dark hair. 

“You need pray no more, Mercedes,” he said, tenderly. “ Luis 
and your father are safe—God has answered you.” 

Starting up abruptly the young girl drew her hand across her 
eyes as if to see more clearly. 

“ Are—are you sure ?” she said with a little nervous smile. 

“ Yes—your father, trusting to the armistice, went to Key West 
ras some mission two days ago, and your brother is now in this 

ouse.” 

“ You saved him,” she half-asked, half-affirmed, in a dazed man- 
ner. ‘“ How—how can I——” 

“ Mercedes,” he cried, not waiting for her to finish the uncer- 
tain sentence, “I learned last night that I have been doing you 
& grievous wrong, and I have hastened back to humbly beg your 
pardon for my unjust suspicions. Mercedes, I have learned some- 
thing more than this—something which has filled me with a great, 
glad hope—something about which I want to talk to you. May 1?” 

Mercedes stood for a moment with bowed head and wildly-beat- 
ing heart. The answer which came at last was very low and faint: 

“Mercedes,” he continued, taking two little, unresisting hands 
in his, “ when I left you so rudely in Key West I believed that you 
had played upon my love for you to decoy me from my duty— 
that what you did that night, in your misguided enthusiasm, you 
were doing for Cuba, but I learned last night something which 
makes me hope that you did it for—for , 

The great blue eyes flashed a momentary glance up into his face, 
but dropped almost before he caught their glorious truth. Blush- 
ing deeply and with a smile half joy, half mischief, she spoke his 
unuttered thought: 

“For you!” 

* 


* * * * * 


While in that handsome house love ruled supreme the tide of 
. battle which had ebbed away to the eastward was now setting 
back again. Routed, scattered, utterly destroyed was the patriot 
army, and now the victorious Spaniards, drunken with success, 
had turned their unspent energies to devastation, plunder and lust. 
The rich plantation so near them—the home of the despised 
traitor Tuana—was one of their first objectives. A rabble of dis- 
orderly soldiers soon swarmed upon the place, ruthlessly trampling 
down the standing cane, which was yet too green to burn. Soon 
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the great sugar mills were wrapped in flames. Little did the 


demons dream that those scorching, curling flames leaped about 
the funeral pyre of a beautiful girl, who willfully accepted their 
hot and withering embrace, because in it was no defilement. 


Then the lusting fiends rushed on toward the mansion itself, 


over which still floated defiantly the hated patriot flag. 


But many hundred yards ahead of them a strange-looking crea- 
ture rolled along at ungainly gait. It was a short, swarthy, repul- 
sive-looking man in the uniform of an American sailor, and he 
carried under his arm a sort of tri-colored bundle. Reaching the 
house he made no attempt to enter, but, taking his bundle in his 
teeth, he “laid aloft” over vine-covered trellis and balcony, over 
guttered eaves and tiled roof, until he stood beside the lofty flag- 
staff. In a moment the Cuban flag—that flag withouta country— 
had fluttered down upon the red tiles of the roof. 

Then as the leaders of those swaming vandals emerged from the 


cane field within sight of the house they gave great cries of min- 
gled rage and disappointment, for there above it, unfolding to 


the morning breeze in all the majesty of its significant protection, 
floated the stars and stripes. 


THE END. 


LOVE’S PHANTASY. 
(RONDEL. ) 


TxHov smilest, and I seem to hear thee speak, 
And yet so surely did I see thee dead! 
I watched beside thee when thy pulse grew weak, 
I helped to place thee in thy narrow bed, 
And smoothed the mother earth above thy head. 
Yet there thou standest! Love, whom dost thou seek? 
Thou smilest, and I seem to hear thee speak, 
And yet so surely did I see thee dead! 


O, thou dear Presence, most serene and meek! 
Draw nearer still, and thus allay my dread; 

Since thou wert lost the days have been so bleak! 
O, Love, recall the rapture that is fled! 

Thou smilest, and I seem to hear thee speak. 
And yet so surely did I see thee dead! 


Auicr T’ANson. 
Newarg, N. J. 
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A DEMOCRATIC SUGGESTION. 


Ir is a truth too little recognized that the real democracy of our 
Governmental system resides not so much in the Federal 
machinery as in the high degree of local self-government enjoyed 
within the States. Fortunately for us, when the framers of the 
Federal Constitution did their work the state of public opinion 
was such that they did not dare to encroach seriously upon the 
local institutions of the several States. Unhappily for us, on the 
other hand, the forefathers copied in the Federal Government 
much of the British system that was moribund. Even at the 
points where they departed from that system they did so with the 
result of fixing upon us a rigid executive department of large 
powers and a thoroughly undemocratic scheme of constitutional 
checks and balances. In our anxiety to avoid the supposed 
dangers of an executive directly in touch with the Legislature, we 
rejected what has turned out to be the most Democratic feature of 
the British system, namely, a cabinet chosen, theoretically by the 
executive, from among the members of either house, and respon- 
sible for its continued exercise of power to the majority of the 
lower house. The result is that, while Great Britain and indivi- 
dual States of this Union have been progressively Democratic, our 
Federal system has remained in large part what the fathers made 
it, or has become more Democratic in spite of, rather than because 
of, the Constitution. True, the undemocratic electoral college has 
come merely to record the popular will, but this change was 
effected by an evasion of the Constitution. True also, a great 
power, unknown to the Constitution, h¥s grown up about the 
House of Congress; namely, the standing committees of those 
houses. But, meanwhile, no scheme not involving a formal amend- 
ment to the Constitution has yet been devised to establish the 
needed relation between the executive and the Legislature. How 
can this be done? 

The essential features of the British system are an executive in 
harmony with the popular branch of the Legislature, and the lat- 
ter at one with the latest expression of popular opinion at the 
polls. This secures in effect a public policy approved by the peo- 
ple, and enacted into law by the Legislature through the initiative 
of the executive department. How is such a scheme of direct and 
untrammeled government by the masses to be engrafted upon a 
system embedded in a rigid Constitution and designed by baffling 
checks and balances to guard against popular government? At 
best, only an approximation tothe British system could be reached 
by us without constitutional amendment. The way to such approxi- 
mation, curiously enough, seems to lie through a powerful piece 
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of governmental machinery unknown to the Constitution, and 

probably not contemplated as a significant possibility by the men 

that framed that instrument. The committees of Congress are 

the natural points of contact between the executive and the 

law-making power. Whenever the executive and the majority of 

the lower house are of the same party, the wisdom of using those 

points of contact as effectively as possible has been more or less 

strongly felt. This has been the case especially when the execu- 
tive and House came into office after successfully presenting sc me 
great issue to the people. When, however, as too often happens, 
the general election has been little more than a mere appeal to 
prejudice and vulgar scramble for place, it has been found 
extremely difficult for the executive to maintain effective friendly 
relations with the majority in Congress, and at all times those rela- 
tions have been weakened by the consciousness on all sides that 
the Federal Constitution was designed to maintain the absolute 
independence of those two branches of government. Men are 
feeling more and more, however, that such relations are necessary 
if we are to have a consistent legislative policy originating with an 
executive freshly chosen from the people and carried to cc mple- 
tion by a friendly majority in Congress. If the National Ccnven- 
tion of the party destined to succeed in any future Presidential 
election could be induced to place in its platicim a plank advocat- 
ing closer relations between the Cabinet and the committees of 
Congress the way would be paved for such a change. 

Let us suppose ourselves transported to secme future 4th of 
March, and that a President at one with a good working majority 
in each house has just been inaugurated. In accordance with the 
declaration of the convention that placed him in nomination he 
calls the new Congress in extra session, in order that he and his 
Cabinet may consult witlf the leaders of the majority and frame a 
scheme of legislation covering the important issues lately discussed 
hefore the people. Immediately upon the organization of the 
House, the President, the Cabinet, the Speaker, and the chairmen 
of the more important committees in each house, meet for the 
purpose of framing the proposed scheme of legislation. Note 
here that many of the men engaged in these deliberations have been 
elected in the previous November, and upon the very issues touch- 
ing which they are now to frame a scheme of legislation. The 
people at the polls have said, “ Do thus and so,” and these men are 
met to obey that mandate. When it seems desirable, the chair- 
men of committees call in their fellow-committeemen of the 
majority to aid in the deliberations, and thus, when a bill is finally 
framed, it is the outcome of an agreement between the President, 
the Cabinet, the recognized leaders of the majority in each house, 
and the majority of the committee to which it must be submitted 
for final revision. In other words, it isa bill framed in accordance 
with the will of the people recently expressed at the polls. What- 
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ever measures are thus agreed upon are submitted in time to the 
whole of the respective committees, and thus subjected to the 
criticism of the minority. During the discussion that follows the 
executive remains in close touch with the leaders of the majority, 
and no important point is yielded to the minority without the 
assent of the Cabinet and its confréres. Thus, when the measure 
finally comes before the House, it has behind it a compact body of 
leaders at one with themselves and with the executive upon vital 
features of the bill and forewarned as to the probable points of 
attack by the minority. In the discussion that must ensue in the 
House, the executive would have as its representatives upon the 
floor the leaders of the majority, and the close touch between the 
executive and those leaders would still be maintained. Step by 
step the measure would be fought through both houses, and it 
would finally reach the President in such shape as to make a veto 
an impossibility. Here, then, is the expression of the people’s 
will in legislation through the initiative of a freshly-chosen execu- 
tive, and by the active aid of a friendly legislative majority elected 
to do this very thing. This is popular representative government. 

Only the most pressing and vital measures would be presented 
at the extra session; but at the regular session the administration 
would still have a policy to be enacted into legislation, and the 
same intimate relations between the executive and the committees 
of Congress would be maintained. When the next Congressional 
election came around, the administration would appeal to the 
people for a vindication of its course. It has happened not infre- 
quently in the course of our history that an administration has lost 
in the midst of its term the support of the lower house, and that 
through a direct appeal to the people by whose votes the adminis- 
tration came into office only two years before. Such a change is 
not likely to occur, however, among a people moving as slowly as 
we move in the matter of political policy, provided that the admin- 
istration has carried out its legislative scheme with caution and 
has not offended its own party through the distribution of patron- 
age. But surely an administration in close alliance with the 
majority in Congress is less likely to offend popular sentiment than 
one enjoying no such relations with the representatives of the 
people. Furthermore, patronage would not loom so large as now 
before an administration directly charged with the duty of urging 
through Congress an important legislative scheme, or before a 
people closely watching the course of such legislation. In fact, the 
disturbing influence of patronage is likely to be less and less felt 
in our public affairs, and nothing would lessen its importance 
more than the substitution of principles for spoils as the issue in 
elections. Thus, an administration owing its election to the mature 
judgment of the people would be reasonably sure, throughout its 
term, of a friendly majority in Congress. If, however, the mere 
inertia of a party long in power had been responsible for the call 
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of an administration to office, it would probably and properly 
suffer in the midst of its term through the sober second thought 
of the people. The loss of a majority in Congress prevents mis- 
chievous legislation by a discredited administration, and prepares 
the people for a foreshadowed change of administrative policy. 
Under the British system such a change would be immediate. 
Under ours the result isa deadlock. How far the habit of going 
hand in hand with the majority in Congress might influence the atti- 
tude of an administration toward the acts of an adverse legislative 
majority it is hard to guess. But itis reasonable to expect that 
an administration thus discredited in the midst of its term would 
make some effort to re-align itself with the people, and it is hardly 
conceivable that the President would make a reckless use of the 
veto power to thwart legisiation freshly demanded at the polls. 
Of course, 40 long as United States Senators are chosen by men 
charged with the important and utterly difficult task of State 
legislation, there is danger that an administration may lose con- 
trol of the Senate through the blunders of its party in local affairs. 
Perhaps the important constitutional amendment easiest of 
achievement would be one transferring the choice of United States 
Senators to the people at large in each State. If this could be 
accomplished the danger of a deadlock between the House of 
Congress would be greatly Jessened, since the choice of Senators 
would not be confused by merely local issues. But that consid- 
eration cannot be entered upon here since the object of this article 
is tentatively to suggest a remedy not involving a formal amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

An extremely interesting case would be presented under -this 
system should an incoming administration find a small adverse 
majority in the upper house and a friendly majority in the House 
of Representatives. In such a case the administration would 
promptly establish relations with the friendly majority in the 
lower house, and pass through that House, called in extra session, 
the measure or measures involved in the issue just tried at the 
polls. Such measures would at once go to the unfriendly Senate, 
and that body would be compelled to assume the onus of reject- 
ing legislation recently passed by the lower house at the bidding 
of the people. The result would be a strong appeal to the people 
on the part of the administration at the next election. Not only 
would the issue be made in the Congressional districts, but where- 
ever the seat of an adverse Senator was to be filled the issue 
would be carried into the choice of State legislators. Further- 
more, in the case of adverse Senators holding over, a strong appeal 
would be made to their Legislatures to rebuke the recalcitrate 
attitude of such Senators by direct resolution of censure or by some 
form of instruction. 

It is highly improbable that the new Senate would contain a 
majority hostile to an administration that successfully appealed to 
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the people in Congressional districts, and we should have the 
wholesome sight of a legislative deadlock broken at the mandate 
of the people at the polls. 


Epwarp N. VALLANDIGHAM. 
New York. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


- Tue not wholly modern ecstacy of certain susceptible, but erratic 

minds, over what is loftily termed theosophy, lends interest to the 
beliefs and doctrines of the Rosicrucians. There have always been 
gifted people who assert that in the Orient, which is the home and 
birthplace of religions and of spirituality, there are wonders not 
yet accessible by the average worldly mind. If you apply yourself 
to meditation and study you may obtain, they claim, a glimpse into 
a world “outside of this world.” 

On this faith the hermetic philosophers built, and to this we owe the 
pretences of Rosicrucianism. The term Rosicrucian is somewhat 
vague, but it describes an adherent of the rosy cross, a light-bearing 
symbol; for light, represented by fire, which was an agent of the 
alchemists in working their wonders, was a favorite symbol, as fire 
also is of the Parsees, or followers of Zoroaster. The Rosicrucians 
like all the hermetic philosophers, were full of secrets that could 
not be divulged. They lived in an air of mystery. If they attempted 
at any time to explain their views of the universe and their special 
doctrines, the explanation would not prove very clear to the unini- 
tiated. They were evidently chosen persons, to whom great 
mysteries were revealed, to whom nature and the supernatural 
were as an open book; and, they called themselves, on this 
account, the [lluminati. 

A certain Rosicrucian, living hundreds of years after the era of a 
famous artist, could yet show in his private picture gallery his 
own portrait (so like himself that it startled every beholder) painted 
by that anachronistic artist. The fiction of the “Wandering Jew” 
was no fiction to Rosicrucians. They held thai men of their time 
(who of course belonged to their order) were really brought down 
from former ages and had lived for centuries. There was a deep 
mystery in this to be sure, but then they had discovered occult 
arts, and they knew how, among other things, to prevent physiologi- 
cal decay and the effects of old age, and how to prolong individual 
life. Perhaps we may conclude the reason they did not oftener 
prolong it was that they often went spiritually into the other world, 
and knew its charms, and did not usually wish a longer term on 
earth than nature allotted them. 

One of their historians, in fact, says as much as this. He 
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remarks of the Rosicrucian that, after “spying into the subtle 
processes of Nature, he cannot be contented with the ordinary 
toys of men. * * * The very possession of the heights of 
knowledge induces rather to stay up there amidst the stars than _ 
descent.” It is said of them that they only cared to live as “ spec- 
tators of the world,” and sought neither converts to their philo- 
sophy nor visible honors. Within certain limits they were willing 
to communicate their knowledge, but beyond these they quenched 
all outside or profane curiosity. It is a trait of their books—for 
they wrote books and treatises—that when they seem to begin to 
tell something they end with vague terms, shadowy ideas and 
high sounding words, virtually shutting the very doors to their 
great secrets in your face. 

I suppose we have the right to treat many of the alchemists as 
Rosicrucians, and both as devotees of astrology. Among the sect 
of which we treat was Thomas Vaughan. He was born earl 
enough in the seventeenth century to be a contemporary of Shaks- 
pere. He was an Oxford scholar, and was considered an adept in 
the arts of his order. He was one who, the Rosicrucians allege, 
lived on far into the eighteenth century, as late, at any rate, as 
1749. This might not be absolutely impossible; but if he was 
then, as was said, the president of the Jilwminati in Europe, he 
must have been a very active centenarian of 137 years. His various 
books, written in Latin have the absurdity of their class, and tell 
of “ eccentric and seemingly impossible things.” 

Vaughan, who once assumed, temporarily, the name of Eugenius 
Philalethes, was able to produce gold by the alchemic arts, if cur- 
rent tradition is to be believed. He writes of himself, that “ going 
toa goldsmith to sell twelve hundred marks’ worth of gold the 
man told him, at first sight, that it never came out of the mines, 
but was the production of art, as it was not of the standard of any 
known kingdom.” This surprised him so greatly that he at once 
left the goldsmith’s presence, and also left the gold behind, as if 
it were of no account, which must have confirmed the goldsmith’s 
impression that he knew where and how to make more of it. 

To the plea, usually made, that if the Rosicrucians had the. 
power of making gold they would at once make themselves mil- 
lionaires, they reply that no such thing would be desirable or 
necessary. In fact, it would be dangerous. They preferred to 
seem poor for the sake of higher aims. And in poverty of that 
sort, from which every moment there is an escape, there would 
really be no true poverty. To have Aladdin’s lamp is even 
better, from many points of view, than to have the Rothschilds’ 
bank account. 

By prying sedulously into nature’s hidden laws the Rosicrucians 
professed themselves able to do things that were nothing short of 
miraculous. Some of their superstitions were, however, as simple 
as those of barbarous tribes. By throwing a speckled beetle into 
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hot water they thought they could prevent storms. They had, of 
course, an elixir of life. One who gave, on one occasion, some of 
this medicated wine to an old domestic who was about seventy 


_years of age, and without informing her what it was, found that 


she began to grow young; a youthful bloom came to her coun- 
tenance; her face grew smooth, and youthful traits followed. 
All this happened by ten or twelve days’ use of the drug, when the 
practitioner, learning the notoriety of what had occurred, declined 
to go further, and left the old lady with apparently two or three 
decades of her life thrown off, which she had the privilege no 
doubt to go on over with again. 

The Rosicrucian Artephius, highly praised as an author, 
claimed to have invented a cabalistic magnet which did just the 
opposite of the work performed by the elixir of life to those to 
whom it was applied. In other words, it abstracted “the aura, 
or mysterious spirit, of human efflorescence” from young men, 
making them prematurely andsuddenly old. But this efflorescence 
he applied to himself, thus securing “the accumulated rejuvenes- 
cence of many young people.” 

The most famous English Rosicrucian was Robert Flood. He 
was of Shakspere’s time, and is held by his adherents to have been 
Shaksperian in genius and a Bacon in erudition. His own 
account of Rosicrucianism is considered to be the subtlest and 
most authentic exposition. Itis from the Cabbola that the the- 
ology of the sect is derived, though certain new light seems to 
have been added to this from age to age. This theology is based 
on the Christian Scriptures, though it is filled with fantastic ideas. 
To the Mosaic account, which is adhered to by Flood, a metaphor- 
ical interpretation is given. Light and darkness are the first two 
emanations from Divinity, and in some way, out of these, diverse 
worlds are produced. The World we live in is only illusionary 
and the real world exists elsewhere. The Rosicrucian goes into 
this and out of it at will, although living here with the rest of us 
under animal and material conditions. It is he only who can 
interpret the Scriptures correctly. The belief in solar and plane- 
tary influences in periods and seasons of the year as affecting 
people for good or ill; the more than symbolic power in the 
colors of the spectrum; the potency of gems, and innumerable 
other superstitior.s are included in the Rosicrucian faith. In this 
is attested also the truth of the idea of the music of the spheres, not 
audible to the earthly sense. The Rosicrucians also believe in an 
order of beings called sylphs, who live in some one of the under 
worlds, and who are like humanity except that they are not immor- 
tal. - These beings they say have a longing to become free men, 
and think if they could unite with human beings immortality 
would be vouchsafed them. 

Although Rosicrucianism has its origin in the far East, and is 
many centuries old, the teaching by which we know it come; 
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through its European disciples. Its most serious period seems to 
have been in the sixteen and seventeenth centuries. Paracelsus 
and Jacob Behmen are among the voices connected with this philo- 
sophy, which never at any one time numbered many full disciples, 


though many monarchs and great men gave it encouragement. A 
few dozen in a century are all that it can claim (in 1623 there were 
only thirty-six in all Europe), and it has never sought a propa- 
ganda. Perhaps the disciples consider their special knowledge a 
favorite gift; rather more for edification or for future enlighten- 
ment, than for the immediate salvation of the race. It makes how- 


ever a curious page in human history and a strange example of 


human credulity. 


JorL Benton 
New YorE. 


THE PROFESSOR’S HUMAN BATTERY. 


“My purpose is,” said the professor, dropping three cubes of 
sugar into his coffee, “to turn hypnotism into a common domestic 
tool.” 

“ As much so as electricity ?” asked his wife. 

“ Exactly,” said the professor. 

« What fun,” mumbled Johnny, with his mouth somewhat over- 

crowded with muffin, “to light houses and ring bells with other 
folks’ wills.” 
_ The professor brought his hand down upon the table with a 
violence that made the Stoutenborough coat of arms—his wife was 
a Stoutenborough—prance upon the silver breakfast-service. 
“Did I say that electricity and hypnotism were synonomous 
agencies? Certainly not, my dear,” turning again to Mrs. Klein- 
hymer, “if certain experiments develop, as I have every reason to 
expect, my ‘Household Hypnotism’ will contain facts calculated 
to shake scientific circles to their foundation. It is not alone 
through what are commonly known as animate bodies that I hope 
to demonstrate my theory, but also through those which have once 
possessed an active will, now overcome by the extinction of life in 
the body which held them. Who dare say that the will ceases to 
exist when the power:of expression is gone? No; to consider 
myself successful I shall expect to see this beefsteak, for instance, 
turn in its own gravy when my will fully charged is brought in 
contact with the latent will of the defunct animal. I shall cease 
to carve. The meat will rend itself into pieces and conduct itself 
unaided to the plates of those wishing it.” 

Mrs. Kleinhymer gazed from the gory drops upon the platter to 
the spotless damask tablelinen. “How will you get your will fully 
charged?” she asked. 
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“ By means of a living battery such as I have under my own 
roof.” 

“Oh, but the dead animal, dear. Where will you find his will?” 

“Find it?” said the professor, “I’ve never lost it. It is here in 


this room at this minute. My mind is not yet fully equipped to 
meet it, but that doesn’t prevent the presence. A race of animate 
beings, governed not by intelligence but instinct, one by one 
erish. What becomes of that force you call instinct?” 
“TIT didn’t call it anything. You did,” said Mrs. Kleinhymer. 
“Does that instinct pass through the state you call dying? Not 


a bit of it.” Here the professor pounded the table again. “That 


instinct remains. You believe that the better part of human nature 
ascends to a higher state after death. With animal life when the 
carnal shell drops away the instinctive force remains upon the 
earth an untrammeled power for the use of man. This, my dear,” 


the professor lowered his voice and looked triumphant, “I am 


convinced is the long-sought key to animal magnetism. But please 
do not mention it until the result of my experiments is given to 
the world.* We do not yet fully understand how to make use of 
it, but one day it, in conjunction with the will of man, shall sub- 
due all other forces, even what are now known as fixed laws, such 
as gravitation and the rotation of the seasons.” 


“But what about the living battery?” interrupted Johnny. 

“Yes, that sounds exciting. Tell us about it, please, father,” 
chimed in Arabella. 

The professor swept a contemptuous glance across his dual off- 
spring, continuing to address Mrs. Kleinhymer: “The manifesta- 
tions of the instinctive force, increased by emancipation from the 
bodily form, are those phenomena attributed by many to spirit 
visitants. This animal power, or what I shall in future allude to 
as perfected instinct has never been properly handled, through 
man’s ignorance of the means by which to generate will power of 
sufficient strength to act with it, any ordinary psychical current 
being at once lost in the excess of the other, instead of balancing 
or overcoming it as should be the case. Which is the reason the 
so-called spiritual manifestations have invariably been fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory. Ample mental power for our purpose can be 
obtained only, I am positive, through the action of a battery 
formed from a graduated scale of intelligence. Certain grades of 
mind, five in number, each assisted by a perfectly independent 
nature. We have exactly the materials required, as Ihave before 
stated, under our own roof. First, my mind naturally strong, 
matured by strenuous study and wide experience. Your own, of 
inferior tone, but far above the ordinary, expanded by superior 
advantages and studious habits. Arabella’s mediocre, though 


* The reader is put — his honor not to divulge this fact prior to the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Household Hypnotism.” 
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strengthened somewhat by education; Johnny’s naturally weak, 
and as yet but slightly expanded by study. Then Bridget’s think- 
ing apparatus, that can only be regraded as a few degrees higher 
then brute instinct. It has also been kept wholly apart from edu- 
cation.” 

At this point in the professor’s unabridged soliloquy a raw-boned 
daughter of Erin slammed a plate of waffles upon the breakfast 
table with undue vehemence. And Johnny grumbled disrespect- 
fully as the living battery arose to file into the laboratory: “The pro- 
fessor gave himself a good send off, you'll notice.” 

“T wish I wasn’t only mediocre ” sighed Arabella. 

“Oh, that’s a dandy reputation compared with mine. How 
would ‘Imbecile John, the Laboratory Luney,’ do for a sequel 
to ‘Household Hypnotism ’?” 

“My method of distribution is this,” continued Professor Klein- 
hymer. “For the centre, Bridget, representing the lowest order 
of mind. At the north, myself, representing the highest order, 
tempered or kept in check, as it were, by John’s mind, the next of 
the lowest grades, from a position at the southern point of tho 
compass. At the east, Mrs. Kleinhymer, second only in the mental 
descent, to act with Arabella third in the mental ascent. Arabella 
is of course, placed in the west. 

“You will notice, Emma, that Bridget will become charged 
with the strongest psychical current, John next and Arabella 
next, as that is the order in which their respective minds stand as 
regards a perfectly normal state, or that which is most closely 
allied to the natural animal. You and I, of course, will have con- 
trol of those outside who are not charged at all, but these three 
will have undoubted ascendency here. Bridget will reign 
supreme, John will have power over all but Bridget, Arabella 
over us, but not over the other two. You will be mightier than I, 
still our strength will beas nothing pitted against any of the other 
three. If you are willing to do something unpleasant, I hope 
you won’t mind very much, remembering that it is in science’s 
cause. And then, too, you will find it gratifying to note first how 
far the other personality holds sway in your own being; where 
the Kleinhymer leaves off and the Bridget begins, for instance, 
if that person should gain control of you, which really would 
be a very interesting study, my dear, exceptionally so.” 

Bridget wriggled about on her chair mumbling hints about 
“things as had been said as should be paid for.” 

“T want to warn you all that this state once entered upon can- 
not be overcome except by the natural suspension of the physical 
forces when the physical laws have succumbed to sleep; 80, in all 
likelihood, our experiment will last for upward of twelve hours, 
as it is now only eleven, and we are none of us in the habit of. 
retiring much before that hour at night. 

“Let us begin. The first step is to unite our wills upon a com- 
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mon purpose. A humming of the scales will do, but we will not 
use the customary ‘do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do,’ as that familiar form 
might be sung without a conscious effort, and I want each mind 
concentrated not only upon keeping the pitch, but also in saying 
the correct words, which will be ‘hi, mi, di, si, ti, fi, ri, hi,’ then the 
same backward ‘hi, ri, fi, ti, si, di, mi, hi.’ When I consider our wills 
thoroughly united by this course I will slowly cease singing,wishing 
you to do the same. We must then each think of nothing but our 
supreme desire to become fully psychicalized. This is to prove, I 
hope, a satisfactory exhibition of the almost limitless strength of 
combined will power and perfected instinct. You will, however, 
note the complete ascendency of all that is purely instinctive. 
And you cannot fail to agree with me that no time should be lost 
in turning this giant force into useful channels.” 

Sooner than the professor’s most sanguine expectations had 
anticipated—exactly forty-three minutes—in the carrying out of 
the previously prescribed rules, Bridget became perceptibly 
inflated. Slowly she turned in her chair, and fixed two sharp, 
merciless eyes upon her master. 

That gentleman fell slightly forward, apparently limp and pow- 
erless, under her gaze. There was a faint show of remonstrance. 
“No, no,” he said, weakly, “I couldn’t dofit; really Bridget, really. 
I know nothing whatever about cooking. I don’t even know 
where the chops are kept, or the vegetables, or ”—he stopped as if 
he had been shot. From head to foot, through every vein, leaped 
something new, bearing in its tide the full consciousness that each 
item of culinary information that had once been Bridget’s was 
now his. As he turned submissively to leave the room, his horri- 
fied family perceived that the old princely bearing had given way 
to a south-of-Ireland trot, and back through the basement halls 
the solemn Kleinhymer voice was borne in the words of a popular 
kitchen ballad, “The Butcher Boy I Loved So Well.” 

It was indeed an interesting study, as the professor had prophe- 
sied it would be, to watch the almost entire submersion of the finer 
qualities of the one personality in the animal characteristics of the 
other. Upon reaching the kitchen, Professor Kleinhymer, without a 
moment’s hesitation, assumed a large gingham apron, and set 
about the preparation oflunch. Bouillon, croquettes, deviled crab, 
salad and meringuie glacé took immediate form under his touch. 
From time to time, as he collected materials for use in his work, 
he would slip slyly into the the coal house and tuck some tid-bit 
underneath a certain O’Harrigan shawl. At the outset it was 
with a vague under-current of feeling that he was in some way 
overreaching himself. But, as the secret stores grew in value, he 
knew nothing but joy in the fact of their accumulation. And when 
he draped the shawl carefully about the last accession—a bottle of 
claret—he was heard to mutter something about caution, as “old 
Kleinhymer ” was always snooping about. 
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While lunch was “doing” there was the customary meeting of 
housemaids at the corner where four back-yard fences joined. 
Hither the professor hastened with a broad smile of welcome. The 
assembled woman fell back and would have beaten frightened re- 
treats, but his manner was at once so cordial and ingratiating that 
the flanks closed in again and sociability was pitched unusually 

‘A little later Mrs. Kleinhymer, coming to the library window, 
saw, over the heads of his domestic colleagues, her husband in the 
midst of what seemed to be an animated recital. “George,” she 
called in stern horror, “ George!” He remained rigidly unmoved, 
but, the next instant, the odor of potatoes boiling dry reached him, 
and he bounded to the house like a deer. 

Mrs. Kleinhymer also followed the scent of scorched food and 
confronted the professor wielding an egg-beater with a display of 
muscle that Mr. John Sullivan might well have envied. “Say,” 
he called out excitedly, “Patsey Seery’s out. But now both the 
Hannon boys is up.” 

Mrs. Kleinhymer stared transfixed. The professor emphasized 
his remarks by thumping the egg-beater upon theetable. “Wasn't 
Ann Galligher a fool to have her Henrietta cloth made up with 
monkey? I’m going to tag out better myself after this. The 
Kleinhymers has got to pay me more wages, or I go.” 

“ George Kleinhymer, will you stop that?” demanded his wife 
between set teeth. 

The professor in the man looked pleadingly from his eyes for 
an instant; the Bridget in him fell upon a boiling custard and 
stirred it about with almost superhuman energy. 

By degrees, however, his grasp began to loosen upon the spoon. 
He stood a few seconds irresolute, then slowly he walked to a 
chair, still more slowly he sat down upon it. His face sank into 
his hands. It was only a very brief space of time, but when his 
eyes again met his wife’s she realized that he was entirely restored 
to his pre-experimental self. 

“She must have caught at the bait,” ruminated the professor. 
“T had Miss O’Harrigan’s predilections in mind and mixed a 
powerful narcotic with some Madeira, leaving it conspicuously 
upon the laboratory table before we begun our morning’s test, in 
the hope that it might prove too tempting for her discretion, and 
be the means of liberating whichever one of us she victimized. 
It has. She has lost her power over me, and hence must be 
sleeping.” 

“T should think as much,” exclaimed Mrs. Kleinhymer, over the 
snoring figure stretched upon the laboratory sofa. “Could she turn 
you into that odious creature again, George, if I poked her with 
my fan?” 

“ No, her power is entirely dissipated. Nothing but forming a 
new battery could restore it.” 
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Mrs. Kleinhymer looked as though there were no immediate 
danger of that calamity. “What is that?” she said, pointing with 
rigid finger through the bay window. 

“What is what?” 

“That” 

Galloping horsemen were madly whirling over the velvet turf 
in a storm of snapping shrubs and uprooted flowers. 

Johnny’s eager face appeared at the open window. “Come out 
quick, mother,” he called, “lots of sport here. I’ve willed the 
Wild West Show to perform on our front lawn.” 

“John Kleinhymer!” shrieked both parents in hysterical duet, 
“how dare you?” 

Johnny turned sulky: “Well, you wouldn’t let me go when it 
was on the Common, and I thought if I gotit up here I could 
have all I wanted of it. I’m sick of just lookin’ at microbes and 
things through a microscope. I want to see a buffalo, I do.” 

“Send him to bed, George,” said Mrs. Kleinhymer. 

“My dear, you forget,” the professor sighed. 

Johnny looked from one to the other with i increasing courage. 
“Tm going to keep a stand on the show-grounds, and sell peanuts 
and candy, and make dead loads of money.’ 

“‘Not beer, John,” pleaded the professor. “ Father’s son wouldn’t 
sell beer, would he hs 

“I d’know. Maybe I will, an’ maybeIwon’t. Can’t tell yet 
what the market’ll demand.” 

When Mrs. Kleinhymer saw her richest damask tablecloth dis- 
appearing in the direction of the “grounds” she cooed softly: 
“Johnny dear, mother has such a very pretty covering for your 
stand on the table in the back basement hall. Shall she run and 
get it for you this instant ?” 

“Pooh, that old red thing? Not much. This suits me.” The 
damask marched on to the tune of “The Elephant Now Goes Round 
and the Band Begins to Play.” 

“What insolence there is in strength,” said Mrs. Kleinhymer. 

While this unquiet wave was lashing the lower stones of the 
Kleinhymer mansion, one member of the living battery, away up 
in her sunny boudoir, was serenely basking in lovebeams. Scat- 
tered about her in every direction lay highly-colored romances. 
She threw down a woeful tale of noblesse oblige in which a stern 
father managed to turn loves dream into nightmare, from which 
there was no awakening until the very last pages of a bulky volume, 
and caught up another opening it at her favorite scene: “You 
will really be my wife? Say it again, darling; it seems to me so 
much too good to be true. You always appear to me more than 
mortal; I can hardly believe that I have won you—I feel as though 
I had plighted my troth to an angel. My darling, I should never 
be very surprised to see you suddenly take wings and fly 
away.” 
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“Oh, dearie me,” sighed Arabella, “how beautifully men make 
love in books! If they only talked so in real life, instead of say- 
ing how much they needed you, and what a good mother you 
would make for their poor little motherless children!” The young 
lady’s nose drew slightly upward as some unpleasant recollection 
flashed across her memory. ‘“ What I want is somebody who talks 
to me like Kennith, or Sir Roche.” 

She leaned back in the bamboo rocker with both hands behind 
her head, thinking seriously. She might use this gift of will- 
power father talked of. Suppose she could. But—yes, why not? 
Whom could she take for a subject? ‘There certainly is not a 
man in this place that I care a rush for,” she concluded, mourn- 
fully. “Probably though I couldn’t help loving any one who 
talked so sweetly as Sir Roche. I think, maybe, I had better take 
Arthur Hunt. He’s handsome and rich, and he goes to our church. 
Beside being a doctor, so he could help father in all his researches, 
or whatever he calls it.” 

Arabella’s cheeks grew very red at the fancy, but she comforted 
herself with the suggestion that the young man need never know 
she willed it. And iustead of thinking better of the plan, she con- 
cluded that “if ’twere done, ’twere best were done quickly.” 

“It is now twenty minutes past two,” she whispered in guilty 
excitement. ‘Half an hour will make it ten minutes to three 
when he comes. How nervous I feel. I’m getting just as cold, all 
over. Perhaps I’d better keep my nose buried in the sofa pillow 
until the time, or it will be redder than anything, and there’s 
nothing very romantic about that.” 

When the short hand upon the face of Arabella’s French clock 
stood at the Roman number III. and the long hand at II. a card 
bearing the name Dr. Arthur Hunt was placed in the grasp of a 
flushed and tremulous maiden. 

She hastily combed out her bang, caught up a long, vinagrette 
from the dressing-table, and in soft little, frightened footsteps 
went forth to meet her fate. 

She was at once struck with the singular appearance of Dr. 
Hunt. He was not at all the glowing, ardent lover of her dreams. 
He looked and seemed very much, she thought, like one walking 
in his sleep. There were scarcely no opening preliminaries, 
although Miss Kleinhymer did remark that it was a pleasant after- 
noon. ‘If it were not so hot and uncomfortable,” she added in 
compliment to the beads of perspiration standing upon the young 
man’s forehead. 

He made no attempt at conventional circumlocution, but plunged 
at once into the stilted English of his model Kennith. Arabella 
wished he had not been quite so literal, for he made many incon- 
gruous statements, and finally she felt constrained to direct the 
course of speech somewhat. The doctor was declaiming: “What 
though my father disown me. What though he rob me of my law- 
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ful estate, and drive me into the world poorer than the humblest 
menial of his household, if your love bestill mine.” “But, Arthur,” 
she remonstrated gently, “you haven’t any father.” 

He looked at her blankly, as though the conversation being 
once turned aside he could not easily draw it back to its original 
channel. Miss Kleinhymer felt the role of prompter would be 
the part of kindness. Slowly, still wearing the dazed expression, 
he demanded: “Tell me, Arabella, am I any less worthy of affec- 
tion because my parent is counted among the dead?” 

“Oh, no, no; not at all! Only I thought it might seem more 
real if you stuck to things that were true.” 

After one or two pitifully false starts, Kennith was again breast- 
ing the waves of diction. And, when he was disposed of with 
.6carcely a perceptible pause—not longer than it had taken Ara- 
bella to throw down the one book and to open the other—Sir 
Roche was holding forth with equal ardor: 

“You will really be my wife? Say it again, darling; it seems to 
me so much too good to be true. You always appear to me more 
than mortal. I can hardly believe that I have won you. You 
really love me?” 

“Yes, I really love you.’” Almost unconsciously, Arabella 
was using the exact words of the book, that some way had lost 
their unctious flavor of sentiment for her in this question-and- 
response sort of treatment, which savored so strongly of a Name- 
this-child form as to be more conducive to Awe than romance. 

«« And you will be true to me until death ?’” 

«Yes, in the highest sense of the words, I will be true to you 
until death.’” 

“‘T feel as though I had plighted my troth to an angel. My 
darling, I should never be very surprised to see you suddenly take 
wings and fly away.’” 

When the large hall-door had closed upon Dr. Hunt, Arabella 
Kleinhymer rushed to her room with flaming cheeks and labored 
breathing. 

“How awful,” she cried, throwing herself into a chair.: 
“Oh, oh, oh; my face will never get white again. That man mak- 
ing all those fine speeches and not meaning a word of it! How 
hideous! How terrible! I shall never tell a single soul about it 
the longest day I live. Not if we were married twenty times over. 
But we won't be, I couldn’t look him in the face again. I shall 
wear a thick veil always, always.” 

The soliloquy galloped on, assuming the extravagant proportions 
that only a young girl’s meditations can. But by the time the 
heroine had taken refuge in a convent she was imperatively sum- 
moned to the library where she found her mother in excited con- 
sultation with a friend. 

“ Arabella,” said Mrs Kleinhymer, “I am informed by Mrs. 
Andrews that Arthur Hunt called a short time ago upon May, 
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whom he asked yesterday to marry him, to tell her he was engaged 
to you.” 

eo Ee hung her head: “ He is,” she said, feebly. 

“He is? What does this mean? He says he doesn’t care for 
you in the least, but there were certain words that he had to say 
to you, here, in yourown home. That he did so and now is the 
most wretched of men. Why should he have to say any words 
whatever to you ?” : 

Arabella turned upon her mother a look so full of significance 
that the poor woman could not misinterpret it. ‘‘Oh!” she gasped. 

“He needn’t worry himself, and neither need May Andrews. 
I’m sure I don’t want him,” flung back Arabella, as she fled from 
the ordeal. 

“T hope your daughter doesn’t imagine that May would accept 
a renewal of attention from Dr. Hunt after this!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Andrews, majestically. 

“TI don’t know what she imagines,” whimpered Mrs. Kleinhymer; 
“Tm all worn out, and you'll have to leave me alone, or I shall 
die right here where I’m sitting.” 

Meanwhile Arabella was penning a curt dismissal to the doctor. 
“But I won’t have him, or May Andrews, either, think that nobody 
wantsme. I shall just will Charley Van Vhecten to make love to me. 
He’s a great deal nicer than Arthur Hunt, handsomer and smarter. 
He has a very sweet voice, too, when he doesn’t try to sing too 
high. Besides, lawyers are more agreeable than doctors. He 
might as well come directly, if he is coming, I suppose, and have it 
over.” 

There had been no provision made as to what form of speech 
Mr. Van Vhecten should employ, and Arabella felt that this 
encounter was rather more satisfactory than the previous one, 
though her new suitor wore, too, the dazed, abstracted manner. 

“ Well, now, ’m engaged to him,” she said when she was left 
alone again. “I’m not exactly happy, but at any rate it is not so 
bad as the other.” 

However she had reason to alter her opinion, as to the degree of 
badness, later the same afternoon, when a gosippy, ill-natured 
acquaintance, brimming over with the recent news, called. 

“Carrie Van Vhecten said—I was just there—that Charley had 
told them he was engaged to you, and they don’t know at all how 
they will manage if he marries. He has always promised not to. 
They haven’t a thing but his practice to live on. And there is the 
invalid mother to care for and the grown daughters to dress, 
besides the little ones to educate. Of course, I hope you will be 
happy, though.” 

With true daughterly generosity, Arabella carried this new 
dilemma to lay upon her mother’s already overburdened shoulders. 
“TIT would release him at once,” she stoutly declared, “only I’m 
afraid I might seem fickle.” 
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“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Kleinhymer, wearily, “if you broke two 
engagements in one day.” 

As the long June twilight was fast fading Professor Kleinhymer 
came upon his wife, deep in meditation. 

“What is it Emma ?” he asked. 

“TI am willing Mark to get well. I have just received a tele- 


gram that he is dying in Chicago.” 

“Stop at once,” said the professor, “for you must know that 
when life is at its lowest ebb, or when the physical laws are about 
to be suspended in a certain body, contact with a fully-charged 
psychical current means instantaneous extinction of the weaker 
force. So, if you do not desire the immediate death of Mark, 
cease concentrating your will upon his recovery. In other words, 
the more you will your brother in Chicago to live, the sooner he 
dies. I must get my notes and read to you more explicitly upon 
the subject.” 

“But how can I help it? I do it unconsciously.” 

«Neutralize your thoughts. Think vaguely, while I am gone, 
of abstract subjects.” 

“T can’t; they go right back to Mark.” 

. “Centralize them upon some concrete object. Take this door- 
nob.” 


The professor disappeared, and Mrs. Kleinhymer, with protrud- 
ing eyes and rumpled forehead, gazed steadily before her. “Make 
haste, George,” she finally shrieked, “I’m forgetting the door- 
knob.” 

The professor came, with his finger among the manuscripts at 
the right place, and managed to keep his wife’s attention for a few 
minutes with reading and explanation. But soon she cried diz- 
zily, with both hands to her head: “Give me a remedy, quick, I 
am wanting Mark to get well again.” 

“We must do something violent,” said the professor. “The 
best I can think of is dancing. I will whistle, you hum, and we'll 
waltz to the noise.” 

The night was excessively close, and.a few turns down the long 
drawing-room brought perspiration streaming from every pore of 
the poor dancing bodies. 

Arabella appeared upon the threshold, aghast at the spectacle: 

“Mother, how can you? Uncle Mark is dying in Chicago.” 

“We know it,” flung back the whirling professor. ‘That’s the 
reason we're dancing.” 

Arabella’s face grew crimson. “Is it some more of that hypno- 
tism ?” she demanded, hotly. 

“Tt is,” said her father. 

_ “If you will your uncle Mark to live he will die. So stop think- 
ing about him and dance,” panted Mrs. Kleinhymer. 

Arabella lifted the train of her long house-gown, and, with a set, 
sullen face, stepped into the lively paces. ; 
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Suddénly the professor stood still. “Halt,” he commanded. 
“ We had better all take a narcotic, go to sleep and end this mis- 
ery at once. I did not want to resort to that measure earlier, 
wishing to make as thorough a test as possible of what light I 
am at present possessor of. But nowl believe we have earned 
rest.” 

“T should think so,” groaned Mrs. Kleinheymer, breathlessly, 
with a fan in each hand. “George,” she questioned, as they 
trooped, in search of the necessary drug into the laboratory, from 
which Johnny was tugging a silver candelabra as further embel- 
lishment for his stand. ‘George, you won’t go on with this sort 
of thing in your own family, will you, until a little more is 
understood about necessary restrictions and all that sort of thing?” 

“Oh, yes; go on, father,” urged Johnny, “I want to have some 
fun with the beefsteak.” 

VioterTe Hat. 


N. Y. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD ART. 


Few people can speak about art in an ex-cathedra or law-giving 
manner, and retain the hope that everybody will recognize their 
claims to be considered oracles. Yet we have all heard people 
who talked of art as if they were the sole depositories of all wis- 
dom on the subject and from their judgment there was no appeal. 
But in this matter as in many others people claim the right of 
private judgment. They are ready to learn at the feet of any one 
who has something to teach, but the mere assertions of conceit 
are more and more ignored. With regard to art, indeed, as with 
regard to all truth, we must be content to adopt the position of 
learners. If the illustration were not so old and hackneyed we 
might say that, even after attaining to a good deal of knowledge 
about art, we find ourselves in the position of the philosopher, who, 
at the close of a long life of successful research, said he had only 
been like a child picking up a few pebbles on the beach while the 
great ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him. For the history 
of art is co-extensive with the history of man and stretches out to 
the ends of the earth, touching and being touched by all the con- 
ditions that affect human society in all its aspects; finding a hum- 
ble home in the hut of the savage as well as in the esthetically 
ornamented drawing-room in the centre of our modern civilization ; 
coming to us bearing the romantic impress of the middle ages, 
and being also in touch with the life that throbs in America and 
Europe to-day. A large field truly in which we cannot but be 
learners, and in which narrowness, bigotry and conceit are as 
much out of place as they are anywhere. 
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It is the effect of circumstances with a good many of us that 
the practical side of our nature is enveloped at theexpense ofthe 
artistic and sentimental and poetical side. No doubt there is 
something of the artistic and sentimental and poetical in all of us. 
If there were not, the poet, the painter, the sculptor and the 
musician would have but little chance, since they would appeal to 
deaf ears and to blind eyes. The same spirit of beauty inspires 
the poem of the poet, the picture of the painter, the opus of the 
composer and the statue of the sculptor; and it is because there is a 
little poetry, a little art and a little music in most of us that these 
children of inspiration are appreciated in this work-a-day-world. 
We might wander into what some would count dreamy specula- 
‘ tions here, and say something about this brotherhood of art which 
subsists between artists and poets—the nearest to the divine, in 
some aspects, of the whole human race. May not thisbe regarded 
as typical of the brotherhood and familyship which exists between 
all men—a brotherhood and familyship which will some day 
triumph over all difficulties. No theory of life is quite satisfac- 
_ tory but that which in some measure accounts for all things; and 
in this oneness of the artistic brotherhood, finding its echo more 
or less distinctly in every son and daughter of Adam, may be hid- 
den that unity of our race with the Infinite which surely consti- 
tutes the only satisfactory theory of human existence. 

But we are met with the fact that in some souls the echoes are 
very faint; the ore of some natures only shows, like some of our 
mining ventures, “traces” of this fine gold. Some people are 
actually proud of their imperviousness to art and sentiment. 
They say they are “ practical”—no fancies for them! They like 
something they can weigh with a pair of scales, measure with a 
bushel, or add up in a dollars and cents column. No dreamy 
sentimentality for them! They glory in the material, they like 
something they can eat, drink and touch. It is probably not too 
harsh to say that their existence is ox-like. The ox cares little for 
the wild flowers and the landscape of his field. Give him grass 
and plenty of it. Grass to-day. Grass to-morrow. Give him 
grass all his life if you can, and if not grass turnips. It follows 
that all his aspirations may be reckoned up in two words—grass, 
turnips. 

Now, we say an existence like that is fitly terminated by the 
butcher. Let us have good beef out of him, this is evidently what 
he was meant for. But there are too many of us, and I suppose, 
with a few bright exceptions, all of us are two much taken up with 
what to us is mere grass and turnips. And if we make up our 
minds to be thoroughly bovine, we may, I think, say that the ages 
have done little for us; we are not greatly above the savage—per- 
haps in some things below him—for in some directions savage man 
was magnificent; keen-eyed, fleet, strong, agile, while we cannot 
run half a mile to catch a train without dying of heart disease. 
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A good dinner, a comfortable house, good and costly clothes 
comprise the complete solar system of many. Oh, but I fancy I 
hear some good bovine man say, “I know I’m bovine—I’ve no 
time for anything else, but I try to be religious!” To which I 
answer that no man shows his religion by being bovine. Itis a 
truism to say that we are intended to develop our faculties all 
around. I want to suggest that if we have been too bovine, too 
deaf to all the sweet impulses that thrill the air and that would 
refine our nature, one of the best things we can do is to try and 
comprehend what art is, to pay some attention to it and not to 
turn up a bovine nose at its ministrations. 

We have, of course, an attitude toward everything. Those who 
are largely endowed and many-sided are able to take a responsive 
interest in many subjects. But with regard to art it may be said 
of a great many people that their attitude is one of negative indif- 
ference. They turn their backs upon it and they do tot even say: 
“Excuse my back.” With regard to others it may be said that 
they take a languid and somewhat supercilious view of art and 
artists. It is hard to say whether they consider themselves above 
it or below it. If they are rich they do not consider good art 
worth paying for, and if they are not rich they are willing to take 
up with bad art. 

I was talking to one of our most discerning picture-dealers the 
other day, and he was lamenting to me the paucity of what may be 
called art-patrons—for want of a better word—though I do not 
like the word “patron,” because if the thing is good that a man 
buys he gets value for his money, and has no more business to be 
called a “patron” than he who buys groceries. This picture- 
dealer was telling me that one day a wealthy man came into his 
rooms and was much attracted by a charming little landscape by 
Diez, the eminent French landscape painter. He inquired the 
price. 

“ Seventy-five dollars,” was the reply. 

Now Mr. he said to the dealer, “I thought you knew 
by this time that I was not quite a fool.” 

He had plenty of money, but his artistic sense was undevel- 
oped. 

I saw yesterday a carved Indian food-bowl, out of which, long 
time past in the wigwams of the Far West, a chief of some warlike 
tribe was wont to eat hisfood. It was deftly and curiously fash- 
ioned, with a weird force of design about it that spoke of the in- 
spiration of nature. I can imagine that when “wild in the woods 
the noble savage ran” he would be willing to give lavishly for such 
a food-bowl. Such dim historical records as we have seem to say 
as much. Perhaps he would give scalps, wampum, risk his life 
for such a treasure of art—give even one of the rude treasures of 
copper that used to be given as dowries to their brides. It does 
not appear that we have advanced far in appreciation of art when 
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in the same country a typical rich modern man could not see his 
way to give $75 for a meritorious picture that he really liked. 

The attitude of others is that of inadequately furnished art- 
critics. You see one of these gentry come to the examination of a 
picture or statue, as if the whole business of criticism was to find 
out its faults, and as if somehow it personally elevated them to pick 
them out, whereas, it is the province of true and noble criticism to 
point out excellences as wellas faults. The true art-critic seeks 
to understand the point of view of the artist and to find out what 
he meant to express, and to determine how much of the inspiring 
spirit of beauty there is in his work. 

I repeat that our attitude toward art should be that of inter- 
ested and docile learners. Let us take some trouble about this 
matter and endeavor to discover the difference between good and 
bad and indifferent art. To do this we must look at the best 
examples of art we can. And let us not only learn, but endeavor 
to carry out the principles we learn. It is very easy to laugh at 
the xsthetic people, and Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Patience” is very 
charming as to the fun it makes of them. But the esthetic peo- 
ple have their mission and have somewhat redeemed us from the 
grossness of our materialism. I know a man who can see a good 
deal more in a lily thanI can. He will sit looking at a bunch of 
lilies and be moved to tears. You may laugh at him, but you 
might do something better than laugh. He was once wretchedly 
poor and lived in London, but all through the time of his poverty 
he kept fresh flowers on Goldsmith’s grave in Westminster Abbey. 
How some of bovine people would laugh at that! 

Don’t try at any false estheticism merely replenished at the 
furniture shops and provided by the upholsterer. Of course the 
furniture man and the upholsterer are very good in their way, 
and until wecan do better we have to be guided by what they 
can do for us. A sort of pseudo-estheticism has got abroad and 
the commercial instinct has done its best to meet the demand. 
We have now commercial travelers who jabber art lingo smartly 
enough. 

But, however humbly, let us try and cultivate the love of beauty 
in our own selves, and then it will inform and inspire what we do. 

It will be asked: “Who are to be our teachers?” People like to 
have things all set down in order. They would like their Ten 
Commandments of art, their formulated creed of art. They say: 
“Where is it put down? I want chapter and verse. I want to 
learn first book, second book, third book, and have done with it, as 
I learn other things.” It will be long before the beautiful spirit- 
ual essence of art is caught and—so to speak—put into a bottle 
like that. There are no storage batteries in art. Some people 
would like to do this, I can easily imagine, and send it to some 
abode of science to be analyzed and examined. To such inquirers 
I would say: “Read poetry, read Ruskin, read William Morris 
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and Lucy Crane. Look at beautiful things, and let us talk together 
in a friendly way in a year’s time.” For it is only by patiently 
following out.the lessons which are to be learned in such company 
as this and amid the lavish grace of nature that, step by step, we 
can come to understand the inspiring spirit of beauty, of which 
all true art is the development and the flowor. 
Bernarp McEvoy. 
Toronto, Onr. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CAROLINIANS 


Sours Carorina has always been exceedingly sensitive, irritable, 
and pugnacious, even more so than any of the cotton States. 
The issue of the first effort at peaceful colonization there, as long 
ago as 1562, is significant. The colonists were French Huguenots, 
who, having been sent out as explorers under John Ribault, went 
first to Florida, and then, sailing northward, found a harbor in a 
large inlet which he named Port Royal. He built a fort on the 
small island in the harbor and called it Carolina, whence the name 
of the State, after the unfortunate Charles IX, then king of 
France. Ribault ventured home to get supplies for the little band 
of colonists; but they became dissatisfied in his absence, muti- 
nied, killed their commandant, and fitted up a rude vessel, put 
off to sea and would have perished but for rescue. The example 
of rebellion seems to have affected the later Carolinians—they 
always so style themselves—who revived it on a grand scale 
nearly two centuries after the permanent English settlement on 
the present site of Charleston. 

The Carolinians were, in many respects, different from the other 
founders of the Republic, and the difference increased with the 
advance of time. Asis well known, the territory of the two pre- 
sent States was held as a proprietary government, named Carolina, 
nominally under John Locke’s curious constitution, until 1729. 
Then, George II bought out the ‘proprietors, and formed it into 
two royal colonies. Forty-four years previous to the king’s pur- 
chase a great many French Huguenots, who had quitted their 
country on account of the revocation by Louis XIV of the Edict 
of Nantes, settled in the southern colony, and were soon followed 
by a number of Swiss, Scotch, German and Irish emigrants. The 
colonists carried on active and resolute hostilities with the Indians, 
with the Spanish settlers in Florida, and with the British during 
the Revolution. Indeed, the Carolinians have ever exhibited alac- 
rity in fighting and an extreme tenacity of their rights, which 
they are inclined to exaggerate. In the colonial days Carolina 
was particularly noted for Toryism on one hand, and for intense 
patriotism on the other. She was reluctant to enter the Union for 
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fear of some infringement of her State rights, to which she adhered 
more firmly, perhaps, after the confederation than before. In 
fact she never was American in feeling; she was never Republican 
‘ or Democratic strictly until the Civil War had ended; and never 
assumed to be. Her revolutionary patriotism was primarily for 
herself, as was her subsequent course as a State. Her citizens 
invariably thought and spoke of themselves as Carolinians, never 
as Amerians, a qualification, to them, incidental and unimportant. 
This State pride was felt in other parts of the South until the 
closé of the war; but nowhere was it carried to such an extreme 
as in Carolina, where the doctrine of State Rights was more 
revered than any doctrine of theology, though the citizens were 
remarkable for their vigorous orthodoxy. 

It can hardly be said that they rebelled in 1860, for they had 
really never accepted the authority of the United States. Their 
passage of the ordinance of secession in December of that year, 
without a dissenting voice, was fully in consonance with all their 
antecedents and previous course of action. They would have gone 
out of the Union in 1833 if Congress had not passed the tariff 
compromise, as they had declared they would do in their nullifi- 
cation ordinance of the preceding November. From the date of 
their entering the Confederation until they fired on Sumpter, 
they had declared to the national Government what they would 
and would not have, and the Government had always yielded to 
their demands. That a single State, and that not a powerful or 
populous one, should dictate terms to the great Republic denotes 
at least extraordinary force, determination and courage. It has 
been repeatedly said that Carolina would not have seceded had 
she had any idea of the consequences of secession, which may be 
true. Although her intrepidity cannot be doubted, under any 
circumstances, her past experience would have justified her in the 
belief that the North could not be brought to fight on any politi- 
cal issue. 

Carolina had an exceptional population. It included nearly 
three slaves to one white person, and the great majority of slave- 
holders owned but one to two slaves each. Almost the entire 
power of the State, social, moral and financial, as well as political, 
was, therefore, in the hands of a few large slave-holders. Caro- 
lina was a highly exclusive, arrogant, domineering slave oligarchy, 
well-nigh feudal in character. She was chiefly agricultural; had 
no large towns except one; had very little communication, and no 
sympathy with the North. The oligarchs were, for the most part 
able, carefully educated, well-mannered, proud as well as vain, 
egotistic, high-spirited, dictatorial, limited and seriously injured 
by continually having their own way. They were friendly political, 
severely orthodox in creed, supremely conservative (divorce was 
not allowed), implicit and complete believers in slavery, in the 
duello, in themselves, in Carolina, and wholly destitute of any and 
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all sense of humor. Their orthodoxy and conservatism had its 
basis in slavery, which they imagined to be supported by the 
Bible, and which they felt that any sort of progress must soon 
abolish. Everything was, in a word, pivoted on slavery; to this 
all else was subordinated. Their wealth came chiefly from cotton 
and rice, and these, they were confident, could not be successfully 
cultivated by other than enforced labor. Without this they would 
be ruined, and, with them, what they held to be the best form of 
independent government—they never thought of the general 
covernment—that had ever been devised. It made gentlemen— 
Carolina had a greater weakness for understanding and employ- 
ing this term than any part of the South—and gentlemen were | 
the natural and most desirable leaders of the people, incapable of 
directing themselves, or their affairs. This opinion they naturally 
held, because it agreed with their practice, and their practice, 
interpreted by their egotism, met every requirement. 

With so vast a preponderance of slaves, they were frequently, if 
not continually, apprehensive, though silent in this regard of in- 
surrections, of which they knew the horrors, especially to women 
and children. Independent of the risings in Hayti and elsewhere, 
they had periodic alarms within their ownconfines. They remem- 
bered their narrow escape, in the first quarter of the century, 
when Denmark Vesy, a free Haytain mulatto, had roused the 
negroes against their masters. None but themselves could tell 
how grave and constant their fears on this account were. Their 
pride no less than their claim that slavery was patriarchal, bene- 
ficent, divine, prevented them from admitting any desire ov the 
side of the slaves to throw off their bondage, especially after the 
appearance in the North of the Abolition party. On nosubject did 
they begin to be so sensitive, so irritable, so violently passionate, 
as on the subject of slavery. It was vital, absorbing, most 
momentous to them, and whatever their amiableness and courtesy 
on general topics, the mildest dissent from their views in regard 
to the peculiar institution, totally altered their demeanor. It 
was a dangerons theme in Carolina. To differ from a Carolinian 
about it, particularly if you were a Northerner, was to incur his 
immediate resentment. His eye would flash; his cheek would 
crimson; his choler would break all bounds, even those of hospi- 
tality, whose rights were precious in his eyes. He would insult 
you; order you from his house; denounce you to the public; take 
pleasure in seeing you mobbed. 

To be an Abolitionist, which was the same there as to be not 
distinctly in favor of slavery, was, to his mind, the sum of all 
villainies, the complete avowal of total depravity. He was unques- 
tionably disordered on that point after 1850; nor was it strange, 
inasmuch as it had heen his engrossing theme for twenty years, 
aud as he was convinced that the salvation of his State—his world— 
depended on its permanence. It is extremely difficult for North- 
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ern minds to comprehend his pro-slavery passion, which was, to 
them, mainly, but a question of morality. He considered slavery 
sectional; that they had nothing to do with it; that their interfer- 
ence was a studied affront, a continous threat to the independence 
of the South, which, if persisted in, would necessarily and deserv- 
edly dissolve the Union. His firing on Sumpter was the logical 
sequence of all his political principles and teachings, It was ex- 
actly what he believed to be his severe duty as an advocate of 
State Rights; and he would have discharged the duty, doubtless, 
at any cost to himself. In his judgment it was the sole course 
of action left. Not only was it justitiable, it was glorious; it was 
imperative. 

Carolina had always been, and is still, to an extent, governed 
by the representatives of old and influential families, generally 
connected by blood or marriage, such as the Pinckneys, Lau- 
renses, Rutledges, Hamptons, Calhouns, Haynes, Aikens, Hugers, 
Prestons, Barnwells, Pickenses, Hamiltons, Duffins, McDuffies, 
Rhetts, Butlers, Magraths, Tabers, and Campbells. They had usually 
inherited wealth, were either professional men or planters, most of 
whom had been, or were conspicuous in political life. Every 
prominent Carolinian made a special study of politics of the pro- 
slavery, extreme State-Rights variety. He was a strict construc- 
tionist of the Federal Constitution, which he understood to be an 
alliance of the different States, voluntarily formed, from which 
they were privileged to withdraw whenever they saw fit. It seems 
that their most important question of the relation of the States to 
the general government was not settled at the founding of the 
Union. The founders had so much trouble in their undertakings, 
and met with so much opposition that they were only too glad to 
frame the federation, and leave the question to be decided by 
their posterity. It was decided in 1861-5 by an appeal to arms, 
which cost a million of lives, and more than two millions of 
dollars. 

These large slave-holders led an easy, leisurely, comfortable 
life. As their labor was done by the negroes, they were strictly 
the lords of the soil. They were generally kind masters; but they 
came, as a rule, only into contact with the house servants, as the 
field hands were under the charge of overseers, usually tyrants, 
brutes and foreigners. The slave-holders, ruling over an inferior 
race, acquired, where they did not inherit, fierce and impetuous 
tempers, which they never tried to control. 

Indeed, they rather cultivated their irritability, and considered 
themselves at liberty to express their anger toward their equals, 
because they held themselves always ready to give satisfaction. 
The duello has never been carried so far as a code anywhere 
in the South as in Carolina, the smallest punctilios being scru- 
pulously observed. They felt great pride in this as repre- 
sentatives of an aristocratic phase of society, and significant 
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of medieval chivalry, which they emulated, unconscious of the 

wretchedness of the medieval sham. Many of them plumed them- 

selves as authorities on the duello, and, some of their distinctions 

were almost as curious, almost as comical as those of 'Touchstone. 

Even Francis I, who accounted himself a pink of knighthood, and 

who announced that none but a base-born fellow could endure the 

lie, without seeking redress, divided lies into thirty-two classes, 

each class having its proper mode of satisfaction. Duels in Caro- 

lina were, in the main, fairerthan in other regions of the South. 

Those who fought were usually on equal terms, for pistols were 

the weapons, and to be a good shot belonged toevery gentlemen’s 

education. They were brave almost without exception, and un- 
willing, therefore, to take any advantage. Asassinations, in the 
name of chivalry, were infrequent. Attachment to slavery was so 
ingrained in the Carolinians that their standard of morals was 
necessarily debased. What they lacked in morality, they thought 
to make up in ceremonial orthodoxy. They were inflexible Sabba- 
tarians; they regularly attended church; they accepted every 
dogma without hesitation; they were apt to consider disbelief in 
the literal Hell as the cowardice of atheism. They were Puritans 
in creed without puritanic conduct. A Sunday in Greenville, 
Columbia, or Charleston was as gloomy as in rural New England 
early in the century. They were dignified, foimal, amiable while 
they could have their own way, open-handed, very self-conscicus 
and supremely provincial. Their short-ccmings troubled them 
not, for they never recognized them. They were self-cenicced, 
self-satisfied, self-sufficient. Why should they not be? Weie 
they not Carolinians? They were a law,if not a religicn,to 1] «m- 
selves, and when they thought fit to be lawless, they were eo with- 
out compunction. They ruled the State, and all that it ccntained, 
by force of their own willand individualsovereignty. Their wives 
and daughters were of the same pattern; echoed their cpinicns; 
shared their prejudices. Their society was, to their wind, unrui- 
passed. Columbia and Charleston were the centres of ccuricey 
and refinement, elegance and good-breeding. They were serious- 
minded because they were ever contemplating themselves and 
their own superiority. They were a strong, intellectual, na1icw, 
daring, peculiar, ascendant race. 

Carolinians have been spoken of in the past tense, because their 
old spirit fled with the abolition of slavery. Those of to-day are 
far better off in every way; but they have radically changed. 
The State is not, nor ever can be, what it has been. Any one can 
see that for himself. They may have committed a great political 
crime; but she has paid the penalty, permanent and dreadful. 
Her former oligarchy belongs inevitably to a form of extinct 
civilization. 

Junius Henri Browne. 

New York. 
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[On Thanksgiving Day, in the city of Boston, four firemen perished in a burning 
warehouse. | 


Palaces—reaching acres wide. Palaces—fronting face to face. 
Palaces—crowding side by side, for our kings fight for an inch of space. 
Palaces—here, at the jaw-like doors, fall you down on your bended knees, 
For = God whom the practical World adores is shrined in palaces such as 
these. 
Churches I know not half as high; but churches are built on a cheaper sod; 
These are the churches of —— , and Property is the practical God! 
I have heard the tale of a mighty king, who built a wall to protect his State— 
Who thought that life was a poor, cheap thing, and killed the toilers who bore 
the weight— 
Who, quick as a stone was set in place, gave death to the one who set it there. 
And, hearing the story, many a face has slowly whitened in sick despair. 
The preachers of grace to you and me point out the moral—as preachers will: 
How sweet it is to live and be free in a land where there are no kings that kill. 
Preachers, preach at another time—your cleanly hands must be cleansed once 
more: 
— let us leave this distant crime, and look at the murder fresh at our 
oor— 
Murder more clear than the one you bring, and just as foul, and no more small: 
For here are your stones, and your cruel king, and your sacrificed lives, and 
your Chinese wall! 
Palaces? Yes, they are palaces still; what matters the name that a thing 
assumes! 
Call them palaces, if you will; but I forever shall call them tombs! 
Tombg that a despot dare not build—tombs for the freeman, humble of birth— 
Where the Beauty of Loving is buried, killed by the grim unlovliness of earth. 
Here laborers toiled for a few small coins—playing, at best, a slavish part— 
—s breaking muscles, and breaking loins, and breaking health, and a broken 
eart. 
Yet, —_ as the weak, old lives gave way, young lives leaped into each vacant 
place— 
be ey for the stake, and death the pay, and Death at the post and bnd of 
race! 
Upward the stately palaces rise—foundation, and wall, and cap, and roof; 
And the sidewalk idlers open their eyes with plenty of praise and little reproof. 
Yet tears are mixed with the red cement—crystallized lives—for every stone 
Isthe monument of.a life misspent in work that the worker could never own. 
Come with me! we will go within and see the trophies the victors bore 
— fields where a coin was the sword to win, and the factory roar was the bat- 
tle roar. 
Oh, fearful are famine, and war, and strife! Yet the sword may rust and the 
famine cease— 
But i of brothers fighting for life with naked hands, ‘neath the wings of 
eace? 
War! What war like that of the street—with its million legal murders done— 
Where two men must work, and two must eat, and yet there is only work for 
one? 
Come with me! From bottom to top the floors are piled with a heavy load. 
Ah! — might a heart grow faint and stop, when walled for life in such an 
abode. 
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Cotton, and linen, and lace, and silk—with a smothered groan in every roll, 

For the lace is a mother’s frozen milk, and the velvet weft with the thread of a 
soul. 

The dull-black silk is a dead-black tomb; and I, in looking therein, behold 

Wee children toddling about the loom, weaving their lives in every fold— 

Choking to death in the fabric fine, as a swimmer drowns in the soft tide’s ebb. 

Oh, the satin’s shine is a serpent’s shine, and the web of the silk is a spider’s 
web! 

You—with the sunny, contented face? You—with the world well satisfied! 

You say that some must be last in the race, and that souls are better for being 
tried! 

You say that life is a war at best—that the weak shall ever go to the wall— 

That some shall oppress, and some be oppressed, and the great ones triumph 
over the small! 

You say that the strong shall be free from pain—that death was made for the 
weak of will! 

I tell you, and tell you, and tell you again that commercial murder is murder 
still! 

Oh, sacred palaces! consecrated to worship of ‘wealth and virtue of lust, 

Your state is high—but the highest state is part of the dust and returns to dust. 

* * 2 * * * * * 


With gray roofs touching a grayer sky—the birth of the day yet half in doubt— 

And none but the earlier toilers by, a sudden, terrible cry rang out. 

‘‘Fire!” From the eastward and westward came the babel noises of hurrying 
men. 

‘*Fire!” And the melting, eating flame was master of those who were masters 
till then. 

«‘ Fire!” How the red swords flashed in the air, like the million brands of a 
vengeful king. 

Defying the human pigmies there, who had made their building a boasted thing. 

‘‘ Fire!” How the masters groaned and wept to learn of a power stronger than 


they 

a their calendars while they slept. Ah, that was the reddest kind of 
day! 

**Fire!” And the crumbling roofs came down. ‘ Fire!” And the great stones 
fell like rain. 

Fire!” And the engines filled the town. ‘‘ Fire!” And engines and men were 
in vain. 

You money-makers! Gather and weep for your ill-begot children hardly dead— 

For the fruit of the toilers, bedded deep in the dirt where the toiler makes his bed. 

Weep for your palaces, razed and lost—for your shrines laid low, where we bent 
the knee— 

Weep! for the Rebel of Flame has crossed your God-like kingdom of Property! 

Weep for the lesson badly learnt! Weep for the mad destruction done! 

Weep for the princeless Property burnt! Weep for the millions of dollars gone! 

I, too, am weeping—but not for you; my grief begins when yours is o’er— 

I weep for the faces lost to view, and the four men’s lives that are lives no more; 

For the four strong hearts whose beat is stilled; for the four burnt bodies we 
may not see; 

For the four soul-sacrifices, killed on the flaming altar of Property! 

You money-kings, I appeal to the sky—where their souls have fled from the last 
offence— 

And I ask of God is it right to die in the saving of hoarded dollars and cents! 

My voice is that of a felon in gyves, who rails at the life and the love of Christ, 

When I think of the beautiful, useful lives that were horribly, uselessly sacrificed. 

These men were murdered, if ever there was a murder done where all men might 
see: 

They died for Property—Property’s laws—and the duty owing to Property! 

Yes, (mei down your lips, and roll your eyes, and shake your solemn, pitying 

ead, 
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And speak of the praise your heart supplies. Can\pity or praise restore the dead! 

Go to the wife who is left alone! Go to the poor child, fatherless! 

And see if pity and praise can atone for the vanished voice and the lost caress. 

Make your subscriptions, ere time be spent—you with the platitudes well worn— 

Subscribe for ashroud and a monument, and bread and butter for those who 
mourn! 

Here is a widow—and here a child. Speak of the lost one, say that he 

Lies dead where your palaces are piled—a victim of glorious Property. 

Yes, give them money, with kindly grace, and hug yourself for the charity done, 

And believe that money can take the place of husband to wife and father to son. 

Out! a out! Wealth cannot give one pulse to the dead, one breath to 
the clay; 

Wealth cannot grant the power to live, though it take the right of living away. 

I say that these men who are dead to-night should never have died for the good 


of ye; 
as died for the wrong and not for the right! Lives are more precious than 
operty! 
All wealth above and below the sod—the wealth since the world began— 
Is nothing, when weighed in the scales of God, against the life of an honest man! 
* * * * * * * * 


' Bravely they died. Their lives gave trust for that which never could give them 
life— 
As the wretch at the block might wipe the rust from the edge of the executioner’s 


knife. 
Bravely they died. Bone, muscle and nerve melted away in the crucible’s breath. 
I only wish they had died to serve a cause more worthy of such a death. 
Joun W. O’KEEre. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE DECADENCE QUESTION. 


Aut of the agricultural part of our country is sitting like Niobe 
in tears over the depression of its interests. The cry comes from 
every State; neither soil nor climate, favorable or unfavorable, 
makes apparently any difference. There is some great force or 
forces working uniformly. Each power that governs is blamed. 
Politics: the denial of a free exercise of the right of franchise; 
the tariff: the need of free coinage, etc.; trusts: monopoly of cor- 
porations, railroads among others, controlling the way to home 
markets; subsidies, and no subsidies, and between the two a want 
of ships of our own to carry our produce to foreign markets; 
heaven only knows where the fault lies; how much in one or the 
other, or in all. 

While these questions in political economy are agitating the pub- 
lic the depression from its moral and social side is little considered. 
When it is the-agricultural depression becomes a decadence. A 
depression we can understand, but the decadence of any part of a 
country as new as ours, should be an impossibility. The word 
should be applied to some rotten empire; there should be no dead 
twig on a tree that has not yet come to full blossom. This cry of 
“wolf ” would occasion a laugh if the deplorable decline, accord- 
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ing to Prof. Currier, was not so evident in “the industrial, moral 
and political condition of the farmers in the northern tier of the 
New England States.” I acknowledge that the moral and social 
influences are not primary, as far as trade goes, but they do have 
an effect. They are small and work unobtrusively, but like the 
continual dropping of water that weareth away a stone, they pro- 
duce in time certain results. 

To begin with, a statement that is pure and simple and that will 
astonish many, considering the patriotic shrieking always going 
on, and the spirit that moves our people often to congregate, 
assemble and reunion, to pat each other on the back for self- 
glorification, we have no true love of country. When we say with 
the poet, “This is my own, my native land,” we sweep the Union 
from north to south from east to west. We feel no more attach- 
ment for one place than for another. Wherever the chances of 
fortune take us there we sit down in our pride; if the place grows 
great we think we are great. We are aliens in this country and 
allow ourselves to remain so. When we make a fortune we do not 
goto the home of our grandfather—a great many of us have no more 
generations here—we remain where we are, or go to Europe and 
spend it. We none of us claim any part of the country as ours or 
associate ourselves with a locality. With our ideas of freedom we 
think we hold a mortgage on the whole land, and the title of as 
much as we have money value for. The one dream of many 
foreigners is to make a fortune and return to the home of their 
fathers and enjoy it. Even the despised and looked down upon 
Chinaman has proper pride in the land that gave him birth; when 
his purse is full he goes back to his own country. 

It is not expected, nor is it desireable, that all the members of 
a family should return, but that none should be prompted to do so 
is astonishing. Of all, the Virginians alone seem to posssess in 
some degree the proper feeling. The greater number of their 
farms are still in the possession of the descendants of the first set- 
tlers. Necessity has often thrown these farms into the market, 
but again and again, when prosperity has blessed some member of 
the family, the homestead and part of the land has been bought 
back. The Americans that return to the home that their fore- 
fathers builded and that memory should make sacred do so ina 
spirit of despair. When fortune and health are both wrecked they 
retire to the country tacitly acknowledging themselves dead fail- 
ures. When they find themselves there they sit down and weep for 
the flesh potsof Egypt. Few have the feelings of poor Miss Hépzibah; 
such family pride has passed with the House of the Seven Gables. 

Just fancy if we felt the proper pride in place that other nation- 
alities do—what a change there would be in rural districts. How 
soon would disappear all the minor objections to country life. 
There would be power well planted; like the mountains we could 
compel Mahomet to come to us. 
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To begin with there would be no bad roads. Only those who 
live in the country know how much that means. The road question 
has much to do with the growing dislike for a pastoral life. It is 
constantly the remark of persons who come to the country with an 
idea of purchasing a farm: “I would not live in a country with 
such villainous roads.” The result is farms cannot be sold at any 
price. Real estate men say, “No one will touch them.” And yet 
after all they cannot be so bad; mortgages can always be easily 
got on farms, paying too a higher interest than any other invest- 
ment on earth—whenever it is paid at all. The united efforts of 
three or four families, who have the interest of a locality at heart, 
can accomplish wonders. They can keep up gw improve- 
ments and add more; they can leaven the apathy that is apt to 
settle upon the small farmer and dishearten the community. 
When returning to their country homes they can bring with them 
those conveniences that contribute so much to the enjoyment of city 
life. They could substitute some mechanical contrivance for the 
old-fashioned pump that wastes so much energy and strength. 
If the higher, or rather richer classes, were content to live a 
country life, it would to a certain extent prevent that crowding 
of the rural population into cities for employment. That would 
be found in and near their their country homes. The benefit 
would be reciprocal. There would no longer be acry of no ser- 
vants, no labor from the country townships. There would be pros- 
perity in many minor ways; home markets would be created 
where the growers would earn all the profit of their labor, a mod- 
est spirit of eumulation would arise, and so on ad infinitum. Acres 
in farms would then no longer hang like mill stones around our 
necks. 

Next would follow the social benefits, and the social aspect is 
not to be despised when the subject is considered. There must 
be relaxation of some kind for every creature—even a donkey has 
time to browse on a hillside and kick his heels. A love of sport 
and out-door exercise, besides that taken at the tail of the plow, 
should be encouraged. Holidays should be appointed and clubs 
started having for their object mutual benefit and mutual pleasure. 
With the blessing of books we can enjoy many an hour, but there 
are times when we grow tired of such unsympathetic company into 
whose life we must enter, as they cannot enter ours. We want the 
touch of the present and surrounding world. How can we ever 
get it when for more than six months of the year the roads are im- 
passable. It is at the risk of your own neck and your animals’ 
legs you start out in pursuit of pleasure or business. 

Educational advantages are nil in the country; the want of local 
support is needed for that as well as for religious purposes. The 
deeper one goes into the subject the more side lights are thrown 
on it. The pros and cons would increase so there would never be 
a hope of settling the point or discovering the real cause of this 
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decadence. The State Commissioners of Labor can find abandoned 
farms much easier than they can find the cause of the desertion. 
The New Hampshire Commissioner has found purchasers for 350 
farms, the “buyers being inhabitants of cities who will occupy the 
deserted places for purposes of summer recreation and health.” 
Those who come for the benefit of their health benefit the country 
little; they are more a disturbing element than anything else. 

It remains that the rural districts would not have so greata 
loss in population to deplore if those who could afford it would 
only live there. I say those who could afford it, because it takes an — 
ample income to live—not with luxuries—but necessities in the 
country. The idea that country living is cheap is a fallacy; it is 
only cheap for the day laborer, for “those who are content to 
labor in the earth” and who “are the chosen people of God,” as 
Jefferson wrote. While deploring that loss they should deplore 
too the want of reverence and the desire of all to get the utmost 
and greatest value for their money. If land was occupied by 
owners instead of being rented or left deserted its assessed value 
would not decrease yearly. Money invested in land can pay as 
high an interest as Government bonds; the land is just as safe as 
the bonds; what destroys the value of one will in a measure de- 
stroy the other. 

A light in this direction is breaking in on the very rich and 
fashionable, it is becoming “the thing” to own country places 
and to live on them a part of the year. In evidence of this is the 
social organization of New York Farmers. Alas, that their reunion 
has to take place in a city and their dinners at Delmonico’s instead 
of in the country, where their efforts are supposed to bear fruit. 

If we could just establish the sturdy squire in our country! 

We could by the entail, but the laws of our States forbid that. 
It was discarded by the Republicans as one of the institutions and 
supports of a hated monarchy. The system has its disadvantages, 
so has every monopoly. When it turned women out of a home 
and turned far-off kinsmen in the entail became despicable and 
hateful in the eyes of the just. It is a relic of the feudal regimé, 
but in feudal days there was some good. Itis the abuse of a 
thing that proves its ruin. Few of us could be good if the laws 
of God, enforced by man, did not make us so. Why could not the 
entail be deprived of its objectionable features and be allowed to 
return to our statute books. 

Here is an instance of the fallacy and inability of an excess. 
Thomas Jefferson used all of his influence to annihilate the entail 
system, he bent all his energy to suppress it. He died in debt. 
His grandson assumed all responsibilities, and paid the creditors. 
He did this to his own honor and that of Jefferson’s. The place 
was sold to effect the settlement. The house he builded and the 
lands he loved were sacrificed to the financial needs. There was 
no inheritance but debts. 
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Now comes the paradox. 
Jefferson bequeathed to the land the glory of his presence; almost 


every day in the year venerating and adoring Americans visit 
the place—possibly out of animosity, possibly to draw inspira- 
tion for future greatness. The present owner, a Mr. Levy, charges 
every person who visits the place twenty-five cents admission—a 
few years ago the admission fee was fifty cents; he has I suppose 
personal reasons for the reduction. If in Jefferson’s case the en- 
tail had existed in fact—as it has in sentiment—the family would 
still have assumed the debts and paid them off in time. The 
land would still be in the hands of his descendants, or at least part 
of it, and the dishonor of catering to the curious and admiring 
citizens at so much per head would not be. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The entail, when the holdings are large, prevents the ownings of 
lands by the poorerclasses. It can be made a crush system, but 
even the eviction has two sides. In most of our rural districts no 
eviction is waited for, the farms are deserted without any pressure 
being brought to bear. The West has had a taste of the business; 
there a few farmers have had spirit enough to resist the ousting. 
Let us hope it is an awakening of love of country for the land it- 
self as a home, as well as from the knowledge that there is no 
more land for our Government to give away. 

There is no hardship in the entail system that cannot be 
amended. It benefitsin keeping up at once aninterest in land and 
the interest of people. It is an institution in behalf of homes, and 
that is where the strength of nations lies. The one idea of Eng- 
land and her subjects is the possession of land. England has her 
fortresses around the world because she has land she has paid for 
in heads or gold. She increases the value of her land by sticking 
to it. The weakly patriotic Americans hire her Scottish moors for 
shooting and her country places for homes, instead of sticking to 
their own country and creating shooting preserves and country 

laces for themselves. Entail has contributed greatly to the 

uilding up in European countries of that on which rich Americans 
wish to spend their money. It exists in protected and unprotec- 
ted countries; between the owner and the land entail is reciproc- 
ity. The system is not suggested to establish a class of 
oppressors, but to instill or encourage a love of country. It is 
for the possession of the earth that all men go a-warring. When 
the warfare is ended each must have six feet of it. 

There will be an answer to the decadence question when our 
land is worth more, that is, when it is wanted more. Every tide 
‘has a flow as well as an ebb. When we have a native population 
many times double the present one there will be no chance for 
waste and forsaken places. 

Decke. 

SoMERsET, Va. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
PART IV. 
WALKING FOR PLEASURE. 


Vacations are windows in most men’s lives, letting in sun- 
shine and fresh air, and giving visions of the great outer 
world to the eyes that dwell within. Few are so situated that 
they cannot take a day off now and then; or, better still, a succes- 
sion of days. If so, it becomes a duty, and should be a pleasure to 
improve the opportunity. The failure with most men is that, in 
their greed for riches, or owing to a mistaken idea of what work is 
and their obligations to perform it, they do not take enough vaca- 
tions. Waking relaxation to both body and mind is as needful 
as sleep. 

Men are divided into two great classes: those who command 
their time, and those whose time commands them. The fortunate 
members of the first class have no excuse for not enjoying inter- 
vals of leisure more or less extended. Nor is it generally impos- 
sible for the members of the other larger and less lucky class to 
appropriate a day occasionaly, and sometimes two or three of 
them in conjunction, for relaxation and refreshment, if they really 
make up their minds to it. Theproblem we should consider is not 
so much how to secure vacations as how to use them. Americans, 
as a rule, do no understand the meaning of holidays. They attack 
them as if they were enemies and tear them to pieces. They treat 
them as if they were intended for periods of dissipation and excite- 
ment. They get neither rest nor rational enjoyment from them. 
How are such breathing spaces in our lives to be best employed? 
When we take into account the considerable portion of which 
should be vacations in the sum total of our days, the question is 
one of positive importance. 

The first purpose of a day off is pleasure. How can we extract 
pleasure from it, and not only escape the deleterious effects too 
often resulting, but make it a promotor of mental and physica! 
profit? Ido not hesitate to answer that, as a general thing,the 
result suggested can be best obtained by employing the time in 
walking—walking excursions. 

“What” do you ask, “would you have me spend a good por- 
tion of my days in idly poking about the country like a tramp, 
trespassing on other people’s grounds and inquiring into what is 
ordinarily none of my business?” I answer, better that than pass- 
ing the same time on a bed of sickness. Aye, better that, as I 
think I can demonstrate, than devoting the same time to money 
making and our usual employments, 
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It is too late to deny the advantages of travel. The general 
verdict is that we do right to run about more or less for recreation 
and to see the great world. But howshouldwe travel? The way, 
in general, that we do travel is by steam. We mount a car and go 
through the country like the wind. We see but little, and what 
we do see we see imperfectly. A knowledge of how to travel 
is no mean accomplishment. Americans are the greatest and the 
poorest travelers in the world. They go further and see less than 
anybody else. They are kept so busy studying railway time-tables 
that they can accomplish little besides. Would it not be far more 
sensible to cover less territory aud explore that thoroughly? How 
can it better be done than by making a freer use of our feet? The 
pedestrian is the only traveler who can study nature in all her 
details; the only one who can really become acquainted with her 
atall. But many men—perhaps the most—care nothing for nature, 
except as she ministers to their physical wants. Dwellers in the 
midst of the grandest scenery, like that of Switzerland, often look 
upon familar landscapes with no eyes for their grandeur and 
beauty. That is because they have not traveled and been led to 
compare other scenery with their own. Let the Switzer wander 
for a time in a flat, uninteresting country, and he would discover 
much that was lovely if permitted to revisit his native mountain 
slopes. Nature is with all something of a coquette, and some- 
times repels as well as attracts. She is not always loved at first 
sight. Like other charmers she wins through continued ac- 

.quaintance with her graces, many of which are hidden except to 
studious eyes. But her lovers, when overcome, are true to the 
last. Their devotion is cumulative. Now, I will defy any one to 
walk repeatedly and intelligently among her various attractions, 
climbing her hills, reviewing her landscapes, studying her delicate 
flora and her great trees—the latter the most eloquent of all her 

roductions—following her brooklets down the slopes, sailing her 
akes or bathing in their waters, and watching her mystical trans- 
formations as the seasons come and go, without becoming one of 
her worshippers, without delighting more and more in her com- 
pany, and inclining to seek the localities where she is to be most 
familiarly conferred with. 

Assuming that the time has been secured, that the purpose is 
to walk, and that the main object is pleasure, how can the tramp 
be made most enjoyable? The route is the first thing to be con- 
sidered. If time and money are plentiful, the excursionist in 
making up his itinerancy, can select whatever district or districts 
may promise to furnish the most entertainment, whether remcte 
or near by. Butif both the above mentioned essentials are limi- 
ted he must put up with whatever ground happens to be accessible. 
The point involved is not as material as might be supposed. 
There is no neighborhood that does not supply some pleasant ram- 
ble. There is rarelyneed of going far from home. Thoreau wasa 
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constitutional walker; he was constantly making excursions; and 
yet he never went beyond what might be called his own section 
as long as he lived. If you want to learn how an ordinary, and 
even familiar, road may be made interesting, read his “ Walk to 
Wachusett.” You may be acquainted with every prominent land- 
mark on the route, and think you know all about it; but if you 
will carry with you such eyes as Thoreau had, and use them as he 
did, you will discover a thousand things—things worth seeing, too 
—that you never dreamed of. The walker with experience be- 
comes a judge of landscapes. No two scenes to him are alike, 
ltowever similar their general features. Each has an expression 
as distinct as that of a human countenance. He learns to read 
character in scenery, and delights in analytical observations that 
bring out its peculiarities. He may be scientist enough to judge 
of the soil and its properties and resources, or he may simply 
know that some views please him more than others; but none are 
indifferent to his vision. It is hardly necessary to add that every 
prospect has far more in it for him than the eyes of ordinary per- 
sons. 

Nevertheless, variety is essential to the walker’s enjoyment. A 
tramp of an hour or a day upon the Sahara desert would be most 
interesting, but a week’s journey acrossits level sands would become 
intolerable. Whenever I have started in the heart of a city I 
have directed my steps toward the wildest and most unsettled 
region within reach, and vice versa. If you begin your tramp 
upon a plain you had better seek to terminate it among the moun- 
tains, or proceed in the reverse order, taking in by the way as 
many and striking contrasts as possible—the vision of a mountain 
steep, a sleeping lake, a distant line of hills, a stream meandering 
through a sensuous valley, a lonesome wood, a field alive with 
living figures. You cannot, however, always get effectual con- 
trasts within easy reach of each other. Hence it is sometimes 
advisable to skip intervening spaces. I have walked the earlier 
part of the day on a plain and the after part among the moun- 
tains fifty miles away, having taken the cars from one point to the 
other. 

In selecting walking grounds I have occasionally given the 
preference to historical localities, after having carefully read them 
up. A tramp over the field of Gettysburgh is, of course, enjoyable 
as well as instructive. In.such cases it is not a bad plan to 
approach the central point of interest by the route of one of the 
great armies, faithfully noting and following its line of march, and 
in that way realizing, to a considerable extent, the stirring events 
that followed. It is often the only way in which the situation can 
be comprehended. If you are about to visit a region or locality 
frequented by tourists because of striking natura] features, keep 
guide books ata distance. Let the ground be as fresh for your 
own eyes as possible. Do your best to be an explorer and a 
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’ discoverer. I have gone to such places of course, and equally of 
course: have been disappointed; but, generally, in choosing a 
section to tramp in I have picked one that the least has been said 
about; that nobody seems to have visited. Then I have had virgin 
territory, and nearly always have been compensated with agree- 
able surprises. Every section, as I have discovered, has some 
scenic attractions to recommend it, and you can’t go far without 
finding them. They come as revelations in response to your 
efforts, and give you a sense of proprietorship. You are liable at 
any moment to stumble upon something that is charming. You 
stop and gaze in admiration. You wonder that the spot has not 
been made famous. You wish you were an artist—always provided 
that you are not one—that you might paint it. ‘“ What a glory it 
would be on canvas!” you say to yourself, and you imagine 
multitudes gazing with awe upon the picture and asking where 
the original can be found. You regret to leave the spot. You 
resolve to visit it again some time. You turn again and again to 
renew the sweet impression. Now, that is enjoyment, and it is 
the enjoyment that the pedestrian can have many times per day. 
Nor do the impressions pass with the views. Ican go over in mind 
all the foot journeys I have taken, following step by step, although 
many of them are years agone. Every scene is photographed in 
memory. I cannot say the same of other journeys. 

In selecting a route for a tramp due regard must be had to the 
season of the year. What would answer for summer might not 
do at all for the winter. In summer we prefer the mountains and 
the sands by the sea. In winter level roads amid populous settle- 
ments would ordinarily be chosen, although I have greatly enjoyed 
a mid-winter tramp at the base of a mountain range, looking up 
at the great snowy head-lands that loomed against the sky like 
frozen cossacked priests, or gazing into the mouths of cloves and 
canyons, who sides were blocked with ragged, tooth-like pines, and 
which I could readily imagine to be the abodes of sullen genii 
whose voices were soughing in the winds. I, too, have enjoyed a 
run along the ocean’s ice-clad shore, listening to the heavy boom- 
ing of the angry waves, and watching their convulsions as they 
died in vainly battling rock and strand, but never for more than 
an hour at a time. 

But, in extracting pleasure from the contemplation of natural 
objects, a great deal depends on the point of view from which 
they are seen and the manner in which they are approached. 
Mountains should first be seen at a distance, and gradually ap- 
proached. They then grow on the sight. Steeps and crags and 
chasms slowly reveal themselves in all their outlines and in all 
their savagery, and by the time the base is reached the beholder 
is ‘prepared to realize to its full measure the stupendous mass that 
towers above him, and which otherwise would be too vast for his 
conception. On the other hand, -the sea—that other masterful 
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exhibition of creation’s immensity—should first be seen with the 
foot hard upon the shore, the thunders of the breakers in your 
ears, the spray in your face, and your eye sweeping out over the 
boundless expanse of heaving waters. Then you can feel what the 
ocean is. A plain, to appear at its best, should be viewed from the 
the midst of it. The fact that it completely surrounds the be- 
holder, and turn which way he may, his gaze still rests upon it, 
gives it an importance in his eyes it would not possess if seen from 
any other point of view. A conglomerate scene, made up of fields 
and woods and a bit of water here and there, with a general pas- 
torial effect, can best be viewed and enjoyed from the top of a 
moderate eminence which has been reached by climbing. The 
beholder then feels that he has earned the prospect that is spread 
before him. In this, as in nearly everything else, the struggle 
must precede the pleasure. 

The itinerancy having been decided on—or its initiative, for I 
have often left it to chance to determine most of the route—how 
is it to be undertaken? First, leave all cares behind. They make 
poor company, and have no need to trave] for their health. 
Second, take plenty of spirit along; but not in a bottle. Make up 
your mind to meet with some hardships and mishaps, and to enjoy 
them. Third, equip with only a few essential accoutrements. 
Don’t make a pack horse of yourself. And, fourth, resolve to have 
a good time skiseens happens. Then, “Forward March!” 

But how are dangers and discourtesies by the way to be best 
guarded against? Recollect that strangers are to be met and 
dealt with, and it is natural to apprehend that some disagreeable 
people will be encountered. Very likely they will be, for there 
are such people in the world, and you don’t have to go far from 
home nor among strangers always to find them. But I have to 
say, after tramping in many parts of our own land, and in por- 
tions of a good many other countries, that I have never met with 
violence, and rarely with positive rudeness. There are highway- 
men, I suppose, but they have either kept out of my way or looked 
upon a footman as unworthy game. Never have I lost a penny 
from robbery when on a walking expedition. Now and then I 
have run against surly and boorish persons, and have even had a 
cup of cold water refused me; but such experiences have been 
rare and rather comical than otherwise. The observance of the 
following suggestions, will, I am satisfied, insure general good 
treatment: 

First.—Dress respectably and avoid the appearance of a profes- 
sional tramp. 

Second.—Treat everybody politely without being too deferen- 
tial. 

Third.—Beg for nothing. 

Fourth.—Avoid all controversies, which is easily acomplished by 
keeping your temper. If your address or request is not kindly 
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received quietly turn on your heel and walk away. You will soon 
meet somebody that will give or tell you what you want. 

Fifth.—Answer all questions that are not positively insulting. 
Make no concealment as to who you are, where you belong, what 
you are doing and where you are going. At the same time avoid 
all impertinent inquiries into other people’s business. 

Sixth.—Shun all manifestly disagreeable persons. 

Whoever observes the foregoing rules, if such they may be 
called, in his tramping expeditions, will not only acquire a better 
opinion of human nature as he moves, free from all apprehension, 
among his fellows, but will find springs of enjoyment in the visa- 
ble universe he explores that he never dreamed of and of the exis- 
tence of which the masses of humanity are profoundly ignorant. 
It is his privilege to levy upon all the resources of nature and of 
man. For him the sun weaves a fairer radiance, and the moon 
sheds a clearer, softer light. For him are the stars and the ever- 
delightful sky; for him the lily and the oak. The winds are his 
loving attendants, carrying the sweetest of sounds and odors. 
Men and women everywhere become his brethren and his friends, 
for as such he learns to think of them. Nature shares her secrets 
with him. To him, as to no one else, she displays her choicest 
phenomena. He takes in great draughts of happiness with a 
growing perception of light, of color and of harmony. The circle 
of his pleasures constantly widens, until, in whatever direction his 
feet happen to stray—whether along the dusty highway with fields 
and foliage caught at intervals and in partial glimpses only, or 
upon the springy carpet of the flowery mead in vernal days—he 
can truthfully sing: 


‘*Sweet flowers are in my path. I hear 
Music of unrecorded tone. 
The heart of beauty beats so near 


Its pulses modulate my own. 
* * * * * * * * 


‘** As step by step I am the guest 
Of every living thing that grows.” 


Fortunately I can speak of these things in the light of memories 
left by not a few tramps into what had to me been ¢erra incognita— 
among those of whom I knew nothing and to whom I was equally 
unknown. Not one them but lives in recollections that will be 
joys forever—of fragrant landscapes laughing in the play of sum- 
mer’s suns and clouds; of winter outlooks, cold but beautiful in 
spite of frosts and desolation; of lakes and waterfalls and moun- 
tain steeps, and the great ocean itself; but better still, of kind and 
honest faces surrounded by the halos of friendships formed by 
chance and unexpected meetings. I have imbibed in the course 
of such rambles, along with a livelier sympathy with nature, a pro- 
founder charity for my fellow-men, having learned to treat with 
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indifference, if not with amusement, the suspicions and aversions 
that my appearance as a stranger has invoked, upon discovering 
how quickly such fortifications yield to that “one touch of nature” 
which according to the poet, makes us all one loving family. I 
have even reached the point, as the dining hour draws near— 
trampers always are in appetite—where I can look with tolerance 
upon that abomination of the land, the country wayside tavern, 
with its dirty entrance and malodorous mud-puddle surrounding 
the inevitable high wooden pump and dripping horse-trough. And 
how delightful the pictures rising in remembrance before me, in 
connection with that same dinner hour, of homely, but wholesome, 
old-fashioned farmsteads standing modestly back from the beaten 
highway, with big barns in the background, shining grass-plots 
in front, straight but narrow paths from gate to door, with box- 
wood borders or sentinels of holly-hocks or tiger-lilies, and with 
great motherly apple trees—brides in the spring when the blos- 
soms are on them—hugging up close to the old houses and almost 
smothering them in their caresses ! 

And, oh! what visions come up as my mind goes back to the 
eventides—some of them in the far-away years—when in my 
trampings I found it necessary to look out for nightly lodgments. 
Then is the hour, when as a foot traveler, you scrutinize with 
profoundest interest the dwelling places you approach. You 
study, if a practiced pedestrian, their faces preceisely as you 
would the countenances of human beings. You think you can 
tell exactly what kind of people they contain—even to their names. 
“The Highheads live in that house,” you say to yourself; “the 
Lowfellows in that one, the plain Browns there and the Smiths 
over yonder.” The head of that establishmeut is a widow you are 
certain; of that a widower with a household of daughters, while a 
preacher, and he of the Methodist persuasion, has the place 
across the way. Something about peoples’ homes suggest 
these things. It is not imagination merely. Again and 
again. have I had my intuitions verified—name, condition and 
estate turning out precisely as I had decided they were. And 
as for the dispositions of the people—whether they would 
prove to be suspicious and cold-hearted or the opposite—I 
have rarely missed my calculations. Time and again have I 
passed houses with goodly exteriors, something telling me to keep 
away from them, until I would find myself turning into one appar- 
ently much less inviting, but which my heart would tell me to 
enter, and I would follow the path that led to the door with as 
much confidence in a kindly reception and a sufficient entertain- 
ment as if I were approaching the dwelling of my oldest friend. 
Often have I passed the rich proprietor’s mansion, although the 
grandest of the kind has at times made me welcome, to stop at the 
humble workman’s lodge, and the hunter’s camp under the green 
trees, and with very little protection besides, has been chosen in pre- 
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ference to the neighboring hostelry. Indeed, the kindest enter- 
tainmentI have ever met has been found under such circumstances. 
As the night has slipped away the nuts, and the apples and the 
cider have been brought out, the piano has been thrown open, the 
fiddle tuned up, and song and music, and sometimes dancing, have 
beguiled the passing hours; or the story of the household has been 
gone over with all its touching or moving incidents, and my coun- 
sel has been asked with afreedom that has made me at once the 
family’s friend; or tales of strange adventure and wonderful fish- 
ing and fighting stories have used up the time until its flight 
was forgotten. Frequently “the wee sma’ hours” have found the 
circle unbroken, father, mother, children all wide-awake, and 
when bed at last was reached—hard it might be and close to the 
roof, or closer still to the earth—I have slept with as much secur- 
ity as if I had been a king surrounded by my guards, and doubtless 
much more soundly; and when the morning has come, and break- 
fast was over, I have gone forth with the best wishes of my 
entertainers upon my head, with pressing invitations to return, 
and with the consciousness in my heart, that, if one Paradise had 
been lost to man, there were plenty of others left to him, of whose 
fruits we are not forbidden to partake. 
A SEXAGENARIAN. 
New York. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


THE corruption in politics had a starting-point, and whether it 
began in the country voting precinct, in the municipality, or 
whether it originated with the county official, the State and 
national Legislature, with the judiciary, or with the executive 
department, or whether it is the result of a combination of these 
is not important for the purposes of this paper. Nor is it our 
purpose to wage war against honest public men. But there are 
tares in the political field at which our dart is aimed, and whose 
baneful influence we would destroy. There are many noble, 
upright men occupying public positions, where influence and good 
purposes are smothered and crushed to the earth, as the noxious 
weeds rob the rose of its pristine beauty and fragrance. It is 
sufficient to say that corruption in politics has grown to such 
magnitude and assumed such gigantic proportions as to invade 
the sanctity of the most sacred trusts committed to the public. 
If men to whom the confidence of office is reposed so far forget 
themselves as to assume to be masters instead of servants, and by 
corrupt coalition and combination the right of the citizen to vote 
for whom, and for what he chooses, is brought in question. then 
the country assumes a serious and dangerous aspect. 
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Without reference to party it cannot be successfully denied 
that through illicit combinations nominations and elections are 
often made by politicians, and those whom they directly and in- 
directly influence. Inducement and undue influence are brought 
to bear upon a class, who if they have equal interest in the public 
welfare, have not sufficient moral courage to vote as their con- 
victions and best judgment dictate to be right and just, and 
elections are of frequent occurrence which by no means reflect the 
intelligence and best interests of the country. 

If we have an illiterate and transient population who are not 
morally responsible for the exercise of the franchise, they should 
be taught, educated and influenced by the representative class to 
a higher order of moral responsibility. The man holding public 
position who would so utterly disregard public sentiment as to 
utilize such a class to gratify a morbid appetite for political 
notoriety and for selfish purposes is unworthy of public con- ° 
fidence, and is a dangerous man to public institutions. It is de- 
signed by the Constitution of the Republic that the nation should 
be controlled by freemen, men who would deign to sell their 
“birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

The exercise ef the American franchise is a most sacred trust, 
and its maintenance and purity depends upon the honor, the vir- 
tue and the intelligence of her citizens. It is not thought that 
because a man holds public position that he shouid forfeit his pre- 
rogative to express his views upon public subjects, or that he 
should be ostracised from his political tenets; upon the contrary 
he is expected to exert his influence in a bold, manly and dignified 
manner, creditable to himself, to his constituency and the peculiar 
principles which he‘ espouses, but not to prevent honest senti- 
ment by resorting to little, dirty, sordid, debasing schemes to 
gratify an unlaudable ambition. 

It is evident to the most careless observer that there is impend- 
ing in the country a moral revolution in politics, and “Reform” is 
the watchword. The solid interests and intelligence of the 
country have awakened from a state of lethargy and is aroused 
to a sense of the danger which environs them and the impositions 
practiced upon them, and the astute public man will stand from 
under the terrible crash which must ensue from the downfall of 
demagoguery. 

W. H. Roserts. 


Ky. 


~~ 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Srtpom has the propensity to hero worship, so common to man- 
kind and so absurdly prevalent in the United States of America, 
been more markedly manifest than in the late engagement of 
Adelina Patti. 

Her nights of performance were royal levées, rather than oper- 
atic opportunities. People did not crowd to hear music, but 
to worship at the shrine of a goddess, or, to speak in journal- 
ese—a Diva—which word, oh! critics, means that, and not as you 
fondly but ignorantly imagine Prima Donna Assoluta. And to 
lay at her feet offerings of live animals and cut flowers after the 
fashion of the Egyptians of old and the Fijians of modern 
times. 

We are born idolators and choose our idols, like other savage 
tribes, from the muck heap as from the Agora; even our very Presi- 
dents have been worshipped! 

But, above all others, our stage divinities have the silliest and 
most numerous adorers. They are worshipped with shouts of 
praise, clapping of hands, incense of adulation, and offerings of 
sweet herbs, precious stones, and the tender young of beasts. They 
are fed full with fatness and libations of costly wines are poured 
before them till they wax froward and kick for very fullness of 
stomach and emptiness of head. 

Thus has Patti been adored. 

And yet there are those still living who can remember singers to 
whom Patti was but as a farthing candle to the sun. Real prime 
donne assolute whose range of voice, perfection of culture, beauty 
of form and face, together with the dramatic faculty, enabled them 
to cope with art in its widest sense—who could sing Norma, and 
Rosina, Lucrezia and Maria, Anna and Zerlina with equal ease and 
effect, and yet had no Mexican puppies laid before their altars, no 
thousands of dollars poured out at their feet. 

Malibran has sung here. Grisi has given us the autumn of her 
career in which the leaves of her chaplet, though sere, yet kept 
their exquisite form and were but enriched by their golden wither- 
ing. La Grange has tuned her rich voice before us and Alboni 
has witched our ears with her unmatched contralto. We have 
walked with goddesses unawares, and now we bow down and wor- 
ship a Peri, a Nymph, fair indeed and tuneful of song, but only a 
Demi-goddess after all. 

Adelina Patti is indeed a perfect Rosina, but what would she 
be as Norma? As Lucia she is charming, but fancy her as 
Leonora, or Lucretia Borgia. She has a lovely, pure, well-schooled 
soprano, but what would it be in the last scene of Faust? 
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No! No! Adelina Patti is not a true Prima Donna Assoluta— 
an absolute first lady—she is simply the ideal prima donna lirica, 
lovely but light, exquisite but restricted. 

Since the death of Mme. Titiens, we have had no great prima 
donna in the true sense of the term. Our declaimers cannot sing, 
our singers cannot declaim—all are one-sided, merely. 

Alboni comes nearest to the crown, but she lacks magnetism. 
She has voice and method, but she does not reign. She pleases 
but charms not. We listen to her with placid satisfaction but we 
are not moved, and so the throne is vacant. 

Patti, however, in her vice-royalty, is worthy of the subdued 
homage due to a tributary sovereign, although to acclaim her as 
Empress is rank lése majesté. 

But “She is the darling of our heart” for all that; and when 
she sings “Home, Sweet Home,” she does, in very truth, “live in 
our alley.” 


Although I do not hold that the inner management of a theatre 
is fit subject for criticism, I must break my rule in order to tell 
a secret creditable to a man whom people often hold up as a hard 
taskmaster, but who is,in truth, a true artistic and business-like 
manager. 

On the end of the half week following the production of “The 
Foresters,” Mr. Daly desired his treasurer to pay the fairies a full 
week’s salary, which liberalty delighted the elfin spirits hugely 
and made their voices the clearer and their feet the lighter for 
very joy. 

I think that “Col. Carter, of Cartersville,” is an excellent play in its 
way, though scant of plot, in which it resembles the “School for Scan- 
dal,” the foremost comedy of thestage, but like that master-piece, it 
is full of character—deftly delineated and rich in local color—and 
above all we are spared those rank abominations called by 
numbskull managers and thick-skulled play-builders, “Strong 
Situations ’"—which indeed are situations so strong as to offend 
the sense like Limburger cheese. 

Besides the play is played, not worked. 


The comparison of the rocket and its stick is somewhat stale, but 
we cannot avoid using it inreference to the sudden flight upwards, 
and brilliant, if evanescent outburst of sparks, of “The Coming 
Composer” Mascagni, and to the rapid descent, dark and disconso- 
late, that so quickly followed the flaming ascent; only a little while 
ago we cheered him as boys cheer ata bonfire. Now we ask, “ Who 
is he?” and echo answers, Irish fashion, “ Nobody in particular.” 
“Cavallaria Rusticana” is a bore. Amico Fritz is a platitude, and 
the “ Coming Composer ” is yet to come. 


There seems to to be ageneral abandonment of form in 
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modern musical art. The old lines are being obliterated and 
the composer is bourned and bounded by his own sweet will only. 

The solid shapes established by the classical composers as the 
the most available and symmetrical forms in which to present 
thoughts are thrown aside, and “Fantasia” usurps their places. 

Even Melody herself, the Queen of Song, is dethroned and a loose- 
jointed board of regency governs the realm of sound; abrogating 
all laws that are hard to obey and allowing Anarchy to supplant 
law and order. 

Lynch law has taken the place of constitutional legality. 

The music of to-day bears the same relation to that of the great 
masters, as a dissolving view wherein tints are mixed unmeaningly, 
or a kaleidoscope wherein they are arranged by chance, do to a 
well-planned historical painting in which each separate figure 
lends itself to the construction and development of a coherent 
whole and helps to tell the story of the work. 

Music, which was once a constitutional monarchy, is now a red 
republic wherein every one does as seems best in his own eyes. 

No doubt the difficulty of finding new and agreeable sequences 
of sound, limited to the seven tones of our diatonic scale, is the 
chief cause of the revolution. The really good tunes are about 
used up, and, perforce, we must either repeat or diverge into new 

aths. 
' Hence the crudities of Wagner and his disciples, whose motto is, 
“Tf you can’t snow white, you must snow brown,” according to the 
old stage manager’s order when the white paper gave out. 

But, unfortunately, the brown snow did not look réal, so neither 
do the substituted curiosities of harmony employed by the later 
writers sound heartfelt to the hearer. 

They may be ingenious acoustic puzzles, but they are not music. 

And even as problems they cannot compare with a well digested 
Fugue of Bach or Handel, the subjects of which are symmetrical 
and the treatment pure and simple. 

It is one thing to string together a series of unresolved dis- 
sonances and another to write a four-voiced fugue according to 
strict counter-point. 

One is mere anarchy—the other is civilization. 


I wonder the public, which as a whole is fairly intelligent, does 
not rise in its wrath at the insolence of the adapters of plays and 
operettas, who, out of the innate vulgarity of soul that character- 
izes the ordinary dramatist and his boss the manager, insults it, 
by judging its capacity by his own. 

A dainty trifle, light as a bubble on a summer stream, is padded, 
and toughened and peppered “to suit the American taste” as the 
adulterators have it; whereas, in truth, it is to suit their own 
coarse perceptions. The American public would gladly relish 
wholesome victuals, if they could be come by, but the “Gustator” 
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comes in, and must season the meat to suit his own palate, 
depraved by much tasting. 

Ihave lately seen a pretty Parisian trifle, light and iridescent as a 
soap bubble blown by a child, so peppered and salted, and 
larded and stuffed, that it was as heavy and me as our 
native pot-pie. 

The coarseness of taste is not with the public, but with the 
licensed victualers. 


Mr. Daly has reaped a full harvest of renown and profit both, 
from his truly artistic and admirable presentment of Tennyson’s 
pretty lyric, “The Foresters,” in which the lack of dramatic sub- 
stance is amply atoned for by the poetry of the dress. 

The Laureate’s lyre is not yet unstrung, albeit it has, perhaps, 
lost some of its resonance, and the manner of its music has been 
so faithfully followed by the giving forth that criticism is lost in 
sweetness. 

Miss Ada Rehan is a dream of woodland maidenhood, as “ Maid 
Marian,” lithe and supple as a fawn of the forest, yet pure and 
gentle as a true woman. And the elves—well, they are elves in 
very sooth—and not heavy-footed and thick-waisted ballet girls. 

The music too—how different from the ordinary jingle of 
“ Feeries”—and the execution of it, as light and tuneful as the 
tinkling of elfin harps on midsummer eve—or when need is, 
resonant with the tone of Cruit and Clairseach! 

The music alone, as given by Widmer’s band and chorus of 
Fays and Sprites, is worth a dozen modern operas. 


Iwas asked lately whom I could conscientiously recommend in 
Europe as a safe teacher of singing—one who could be trusted 
not to break the pupil's voice in six lessons. 

I thought over the matter, but thought in vain. 

The teachers of the present day have all got “systems,” and, 
being unphilosophical themselves, their systems are unphilosophi- 
cal aiso. And, indeed, our home teachers are much the same. 
Both at home and abroad teachers teach but to make money, and 
pupils prefer royal roads to learning. 

The simple has no charms for them, they must be humbugged 
or they are not happy. 

As Bishop Maimonides said of old regarding religion, “Vulgus 
vult decipere, decipiatur.” 

And so we have voice builders, who build on sand. We 
have professors of ventral breathing who would bring all tone 
from the stomach, and diaphragm cranks who bring it from the 
muscles, acrobats if you will, but not teachers of pure singing, 
and, strange to say we have people who believe in these fads, and 
forget that the plain, simple way of nature is always the best and 


safest way, 
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The school that made Caffarelli, Crescentini, Mara, Catalani, Per- 
siani, Grisi, Alboni was contained on a half-sheet of music paper, 
but they spent years in its study. 

They learned to place their voices, to sing scales, to trill, and 
to sustain, and when they were perfect in those essentials, and 
not before, they were permitted to learn the works of the masters. 

But then they were taught by singers—not by violinists, pianists 
or trombonists, who take up vocal tuition as an easier way of living 
than scraping, thumping or blowing on their legitimate tools. 

Even the singers who take to teaching nowadays, are people 
who have failed to attain eminence in their art. Only the other 
day I was advised that Sigfior Sbriglia, whom we remember as a 
second-class tenor, and unsuccessful at that, was the man to send 
pupils to. 

I am inclined to think that Mme. LaGrange would be about the 
the best of the present teachers in Europe, now that Garcia and 
Lamperti are out of the running. 

But I advise aspirants to stay at home and trust themselves to 
some honest, unpretentious teacher here who has no “ system,” no 
fad. To practice well within their compass; never to work when 
they are tired; to hear all the good music they can; to study with 
the pure Italian vowels, and to shun voice builders as they would 


shun Eblis. 
Frep. Lyster. 


New Yor«. 


Untess we snouid assume that the genius of ancient Rom? 
still-linger under the ashes of degenerttion, it is certainly a most 
marvelous coincidence that Italy should have produced the one 
undoubted champion in every high branch of human pursuit. 
Ancient Rome imported talent from every coast-land of the Medi- 
terranean; Seneca and Trajan were foreigners; but can it be acci- 
dent that the list of eminent Italians includes such names as 
Columbus, Rapael, Napoleon, Ealilei, Saranarola, Michel Angelo, 
Paganini, Bruno and Dante? 


A pet dealer of Roosevelt street, New York, recently exhibited 
a pair of apes that must have been captured at considerable 
personal risk of the trappers. They are full-grown specimens 
of the Semnopithecus Entellus, or sacred Hanuman monkey, a crea- 
ture which in orthodox Hindostan enjoys the freedom of every 
house, and in old age is actually nursed in special hospitals, 
the chunderkumds or ape-lazarettos of Agra and Benares. Homi- 
cide is considered a mere trifle compared with the sacrilege of kill- 


ing or kidnapping those long-tailed saints. 
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THE KILLING OF THE SILVER BILL. 


Ont month ago neither Bretrorn’s nor the rest of the political 
world would have dared express even the hope that the silver 
question would be settled once for all, so far as the present ses- 
sion of Congress and the coming Presidential campaign were con- 
cerned. And yet that is the plain effect of the ballot made a tie by 
the casting vote of the Speaker of the House in the last week of the 
calendar month of March, 1892. By a vote of 148 to 148 the House 
refused to lay the silver bill on the table and lo! the work of 
destruction was done. By this simple process the most serious 
crisis that had threatened the Democratic party for many years 
was passed. 

The method applied to this work was not so satisfactory as the 
absolute killing of the bill would have been. That was the proper 
way, the effective, the courageous and the manly way to have dis- 
posed of such a measure. But it was too much either to ask or 
expect that either House of the American Congress should do 
this, and so the country, whose financial interests were put in 
serious peril by the proposed law, and the Democratic party, whose 
return to power would have been made impossible by the success 
of such a measure at this or any other time, will have to be con- 
tent with a postponement which in reality means the death of the 
measure, because of the certain fact that the public sentiment 
which has seemed to demand this bill will soon change so decis- 
ively that neither this or any other bill based upon the free silver 
idea can again assert itself with sufficent force to imperil the 
business interests of the country nor the supremacy of the Demo- 
cratic party now almost certainly assured. 

But even the Democratic party is not responsible for the failure 
to bury forever the bill and the ideas back of it. When the meas- 
ure was given “consideration ” the anti-silver Democrats who took 
tne lead in opposition to it tried by many possible means, to 
induce the Republicans opposed to the bill to vote with them and 
in this way to kill the bill in its earlest stages. It must be said to 
his honor that Ex-Speaker Reed not only favored this policy 
but did everything in his power, but to no purpose, to induce his 
fellow-partisans to vote in the same way. A considerable contin- 
gent of the party—in spite of the claim of a monopoly of sound 
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financial principle and policy—under the lead of Mr. Julius Cesar 

Burrows, of Michigan, either voted in favor of consideration or 

refused to vote at all. In this way the bill remained in the House 

a menace to the country. It was thought that, in this way, Mr. 

_ Burrows and his little fellow-partisans might make party capital 
by throwing the responsibility wholly on the Democrats. 

No idea could be more fallacious than this. It is true that a 
temporary impression of this kind might be made; but there is no 
case in which the people have shown themselves capable of being 
so fooled for any length of time. It only takes a few weeks for 
the conservative interests to analyze a Congressional vote on any 
question so vital to prosperity as this one, and then every member, 
whether he belongs to the minority or the majority, is held to a 
strict responsibility for his vote. Its effect is carefully noted by 
by some man or organization of men in every Congressional district, 
even the most remote or insignificant. The member representing 
it may think that his record has been passed over without notice, 
but the next nominating convention of his party or the next general 
election often convinces him that,as Lincoln said, “it is not pos- 
sible to fool all the people all the time.” The rivalries of our poli- 
tics are so sharp that no man in Congress can tell how or when he 
is going to be retired from public life as the result of some vote, in 
spite of the fact that he may have catered to what he thought was 
the public sentiment of his constituents. 

But the real truth is that there was never any serious basis for ° 
the assumption, so generally made, that the West and South were 
bent on having a free silver coinage act. It is no doubt true that 
a good many indications did exist of such a sentiment among 
small bodies of voters. There has been discontent among the 
farmers:of both these sections, and there was a reason for it. How- 
ever, it was not really based on any lack of currency, though many 
of these people were no doubt induced to believe that this was the 
cause of their suffering. But they have now been so thoroughly 
disabused of this notion by the continued and universal discussion 
of the tariff issue that the silver question has been gradually losing 
its adherents. So industriously has this process been going on 
that it is not likely there is a Congressional district South or West 
—outside some of the petty rotten borough silver States admitted . 
to the Union for the sole purpose of casting Republican electoral 
votes—-in which the majority of the Democrats in it would not vote 
against the injection of the silver issue into the coming presiden- 
tial canvass. 

But in discussing the silver question and its retirement from 
the pending canvass it is not necessary to look very far to find out 
the author of its discomfiture. It is not due to anybody in either 
house of Congress in spite of the fact that many men there,in both 
parties, have done their duty. This bill was killed out of respect 
for that public sentiment which neither Congress nor any other 
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legislative body can withstand. But this public sentiment itself 
had a beginning, and its genesis can plainly be traced to the brief 
letter written by Grover Cleveland to the public meeting in New York 
called to protest against the enactment of a free silver bill during 
the short session of the Fifty-first Congress. There were only about 
a hundred and sixty words in that letter, and even these were never 
correctly printed! But it was plain and pointed, and it came from 
the heart and pen of the one man in whom the American people put 
their trust. If at times it seemed that there might come a reaction; 
the good sense of the American people and especially of the Dem- 
ocratic party—for many years more than a half of all our popula- 
tion—has finally conquered, and the few words of their trusted leader 
have prevailed against the much speaking and the wild theories 
of those who would have brought dishonor and ruin to our 
material interests and failure to a great party. 


CONGRESSIONAL INCOMPETENCY. 


Tue Democratic majority is not doing itself any credit by its 
course on the tariff question in the House of Representatives. It 
is not only doing little to promote the discussion of this great 
question—this dominant and dominating issue—but it is doing this 
little badly and with an ill grace. The discussion has been des- 
ultory, and not more than one or two speeches have been made 
thus far that can be expected to have the slightest influence in 
this important canvass upon which this country is just about to 
enter. Even these few speeches have not attracted anything like 
general attention, though they have brought into deserved prcmi- 
nence some of the younger and newer members of the House. 

The reason for this condition of affairs does not lie hid away. 
It is on the surface where every man who cares to find it can see 
it. The House was not organized for an honest discussion of the 
tariff issue. The leaders, the men who had followed honestly and 
ably in the steps of the men who first gave tariff reform its impor- 
tance, were retired, and a lot of new men, some of them selfish and 
designing, some of them mere schemers for position and others 
utterly unfit, both by character and training, forthe exercise ofthe 
important functions thus ignorantly committed to them. It pre- 
sented the spectacle of a legislative body controlled by aspiring 
and insignificant men, who had the barest notion of the impor- 
tance of the work committed to it. They no more recognized their 
debt to their party than they understood the magnitude of their 
obligations to a great people. 

The House of Representatives had a great opportunity when 
it met in December. It had but to obey the commands of the 
people in the simplest possible way in order to earn credit for 
itself, to do a great service to the country, whose elected represen- 
tatives its members were, and easily put into power for a quarter 
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of a century the party whose principles and policies. it was sup- 
posed to represent. It has been in session five months and can 
show for its single great achievement the killing of a silver bill— 
an act done in spite of the protests and the votes of the majority 
of the dominant party. It started out with a great many promises 
about tariff reform, and it has discussed and passed a free wool 
bill—in every way a worthy act, but so small a one that it ought 
to have been done by the middle of January, instead of ninety 
days later, the middle of April. It has shown the conservative, 
prudent business interests of the country so thoroughly that the 
only thing that now gives its party a chance in the next election 
is the fact that these same interests have defeated the bad measures 
proposed in Congress. 

It ought not to have been expected that a Congress so organized 
that nearly all the little men were put to the front and most of the 
big ones retired to the rear, should show big results on a single 
important question. It was well enough for Mr. Springer to bring 
in his little reduction bills,and Brtrorp’s has already taken occa- 
sion to commend this action. But he has been too slow about it. 
Instead of putting all his proposed bills through the House long 
ago and sending them to the Senate—where popular sentiment 
would have forced that body to give them some kind of consider- 
ation—he has given that body nothing to do by way of discussing 
revenue bills and, as a consequence, has permitted the upper 
house to dawdle away its time doing even less than usual. 

But the Ways and Means Committee had a still more important 
duty than the passage of a lot of puny little bills. It should have 
prepared some kind of a general tariff bill, even if no more than 
a simple resolution, and had a serious discussion of the ques- 
tion. It is true that there is not now the need for Congressional 
discussion that existed in 1888 during the pendency of the Mills 
bill in the House, because there are now a hundred men, fair 
public speakers, who are equipped for putting before the voters 
of the country the great question of tariff reform where there was 
one four years ago. However, the people of the United States 
still expect from members of Congress a fair and free discussion 
of all important public questions, and when a House is organized 
likesthis one, not for serious debate, but for mere talk, there can be 
no other result than disappointment. 

There is still time for some man or for a half a dozen men to 
make speeches in the House on the tariff question that will con- 
tribute something to a better understanding of the issue. But 
the chances are against such a result. The wrong man is in the 
Speaker’s chair, and a whole series of misfits are presiding in 
the committee rooms, though some of these latter have turned out 
very well indeed. But a few committee swallows do not make a 
political summer, and it is much to be feared that it will take 
something more serious than a fair Elections committee or an 
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efficient committee on Manufactures—both almost without power 
over the important questions before the House—to redeem this 


commonplace House of Representatives. Apparently the curse is 


upon it, so that the people are likely to welcome its death with as 
fond anticipation of something better as they were to pray fervently 
for the dissolution under the forms of law of Mr. Tom Reed’s 
tyranny. 

It is not pleasing to write thus of a Democratic Congress. There 
was so much important work to do in the country that Congress 
was naturally expected to do its full share, when in reality it has 
done worse than nothing. There is so much serious thought 
among the people of this great country that their representatives 
were not expected to turn themselves into a standing joke because 
of their recognized incompetence. It is clear that if a Democratic 
President is to be elected this year the Democratic people of the 
country must do it with little hope of helpful aid from the Congress 
that misrepresents them. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND REVIEWING. 


Do book reviews help books? Can they kill them? What is 
a good review? What isa bad one? Does a book review depart- 
ment pay a newspaper from a business standpoint? These are 
questions of moment to author, publisher and editor; yes, and to 
the general public as well. 

An affirmative answer to the last question may be regarded, as 
far as the daily press is concerned, almost a condition precedent 
to the necessity of considering the others. Therefore, it may be 
well to follow the Scriptural precept and glance at it first, for if a 
review department does not yield an adequate return, either 
directly or indirectly, then there is, from the newspaper stand- 
point, no valid reason for its existence. 

The subject seems to be one upon which business managers 
differ considerably, in theory at least, but the arguments against 
it may be briefly stated as follows: Book reviews take up room 
which might be otherwise utilized, and the literary editor must be 
paid. As far as the space argument is concerned, the question 
reduces to an equation, one term of which being the benefit of the 
reviews, and the other the importance and value of the matter 
which might be substituted for them. Presumably there is room, 
in any event, for the news of the day which, of course, cannot be 
slighted; and assuming, therefore, that the substituted matter 
would be in the nature of “specials,” there is nothing to say but 
that each editor must consider and appraise these for himself, 
according to the nature of particular “specials” and the demands 
of his public. 

As to the salary of the literary editor, the point is not as telling 
as might at first glance appear. It is not his salary which is an 
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argument against reviews, but the excess of his salary over what 
it would cost to fill his column with other matter—to most papers 
a very trivial item. 

Now, as to the other side. Movements of entirely opposite char- 
acters have been working for the last few years in the professional 
and business worlds. In the learned professions the tendency is 
toward specialties. Doctors are confining themselves to the brain, 
the lungs, the digestive organs. The lines between court lawyers, 
office lawyers, real-estate lawyers, and corporation lawyers are 
becoming more clearly defined every day. In trade, on the other 
hand, the great retail merchants are drawing everything to them- 
selves. What-ten years ago was a dry goods store, now sells 
everything from a lunch to a halter; and it is with this latter ten- 
dency that the newspapers seem to be in accord. Most of the 
weeklies published in special interests complain that their lines 
are being infringed upon and their subscription lists diminished 
by the all-absorbing scope of the ~~ press. Novelists of the 
highest rank are publishing their work, in the first instance at 
least, through this channel; and it is certainly a fact, none the less 
now than formerly, that the general public expect some kind of a 
literary column in their daily papers. Whether this general ex- 
pectation is sufficiently eager to damage the circulation of a jour- 
nal that should disappoint it is and always will be a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, 8o many are the contending influences that go to 
increase or diminish circulation. We will only say that scme such 
department is looked for, and then leave the argument for what 
it is worth, only adding that it is practically the sole point to be 
made in favor of feeble, incompetent or venal reviews. 

The remaining arguments in the affirmative, are there: An 
able book-review department will undoubtedly, in the course of 
time, make for a paper aliterary reputation, and this reputation 
will be followed by an increased circulation among such of the 
public as read books and are interested in the movements of the 
literary world. This increased circulation may not, probably will 
not, amount to much in itself; but, after a while, it in turn brings 
about another result, for a paper popular with the book-reading 
public is surely the best medinm for publishers’ advertisements. 
Once let such a patronage be firmly established and the extra ex- 
pense of a literary department will not be long felt. A short 
study of New York dailies will amply bear out the above state- 
ments. 

This brings us to the other questions first stated, for we may 
regard this much as practically established, viz, that the only thing 
worth considering is a good book-review department—that is, one 
calculated to bring a literary circulation and thence literary ad- 
vertisements. 

Now, what is good reviewing? Briefly, an able review from 
every standpoint, is one carefully written, upon a careful reading 
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of the book reviewed by a well-equipped reviewer, and one whose 
mind has enough of the judicial quality to sink all narrowness and 
prejudice, to see merits in spite of faults and faults in spite of 
merits—in short, one who may be trusted by an intelligent reader 
to give, wisely and honestly, information that will lead him to read 
such good literature as may appear and prevent his wasting time 
over the trash that is always piled high in the market-place. 

The old system of reviewing, under which Macauley wrote his 
finished essays—essays that practically made the. reading of the 
book itself superfluous, has gone out of fashion. There is now no 
call for such résumés, and, as far as they may be considered as 
reviews we can only regret that brilliant intellects should have 
bestowed upon them time so valuable to humanity. 

There is to-day, however, a school of critics who cannot be 
too severely condemned. They follow the old system to the extent 
of absorbing all its bad features—never far enough or with 
enough ability to offer any of its advantages. We refer to the 
reviewer, who, before or after he has expressed a few judicial pla- 
titudes, proceeds to sketch the plot and characters of the story in 
hand. Such a review, we hold, does a gross injustice to both 
author and publisher. A critic is lazy or incompetent himself, and 
in order to help kindred spirits to appear well-read he deliberately 
deprives a novel of all interest and, especially if the ending be 
dramatic or tragic, does an incalculable injury to the sale and con- 
sequent profits of many a creditable production. Publishers 
might much better refrain from sending their stock to such sham- 
bles. Surely they would be justified in refusing all advertise- 
ments and press copies of recent fiction to publications that per- 
sisted in such a system. A review may, of course, when it is neces- 
sary to enforce a particular point, treat of details of plot or discuss 
characters as such, but we hold the true rule to be that the dé- 
nouement should never be disclosed, except, possibly, when it 
might tend to prevent the sale of actually pernicious literature— 
and, even then, non-reviewing is probably the more effectual 


method, and the reviewer who can only point out faults is — 


unworthy of any consideration. 

“ But,” the reviewer may say, “what shall I do to give an im- 
portant book published by a friendly house the prominence and 
space it may merit? Space goes for much in the estimation of 
publisher and public.” Not space so utilized, my dear sir. After 
you have said all that you legitimately have to say on a subject, 
rest assured that you have said enough. There is a way, however, 
in which you can acceptably and with advantage give certain 
works as much space as you may desire. You can quote. Some 
short-sighted editor may object and claim that you are making 
him pay you for space that you do not yourself fill; but we have 
always found the judicious selection of quotations to be even 


more laborious than original composition, while their advantages 


Age 
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in presenting the style of an author or in supporting an opinion 
of the reviewer, so as to give an intelligent reader an opportunity 
to judge somewhat for himself of the justice of praise or strictures 
cannot be overestimated. 

Remember, too, that you are acting both for publisher and public, 
and that, when you can benefit the former without violating your 
obligation to the latter, you should do so. For instance, if you 
consider a work to be on the whole worth reading, it is generally 
just as easy, if you bear the point in mind, to give somewhere in 
the review a short summary of your opinion in such shape that it 
can be handily quoted in advertisements. This will also tend to 
advertise your paper and, indirectly, yourself. On the other hand, 
if a work be one that you cannot commend, be careful that no 
expression of specific commendation be so used that it can be 
quoted as your opinion of the work as a whole. 

Above all, let no editor think that he benefits his paper in the 

long run by ordering his reviewer to praise or blame at the nod 
of an advertising publisher. The fact that a paper is to be so 
influenced soon becomes known; its literary influence goes, and 
that same publisher soon finds that it no longer pays him to ad- 
vertise in its columns. The advice of a well-known journalist, 
never to print paid advertisements as reading matter, can be 
directly applied to this practice. 

And now, does any one question whether a book-review depart- 
ment judiciously conducted on the above principles would help 
the sale of good literature and hinder that of bad? If so, we may 
venture to answer this question affirmatively. But will it make 
money for your paper, Mr. Editor and Mr. Manager? The answer 
to this you will probably insist upon giving for yourselves. There- 
fore regard the points we make for what they seem to you worth. 

There is another and rather delicate subject which we wish 
to approach, and yet we would not be thought either nar- 
row-minded or ungallant. In late years it an is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable fact that women have made won- 
derful advances in the realm of letters; in some branches of 
literature the female mind has shown evidences of outstripping 
its male competitor, for its qualities seem adapted to produce cer- 
tain results much more generally and readily; but, in spite of all 
this we feel constrained to express the opinion that this same 
female mind, quick, supple, and vivacious as it may be, is yet not 
rich in that judicial quality which is the sine qua non of a good 
literary reviewer. In many publications to-day the critics are 
women, partly perhaps because they are less expensive, partly 
because they write cleverly; but, as for their judgment, we very 
much fear that a streak of prejudice, a favorable or unfavorable 
impression from a stray chapter or even paragraph, settles the 

. question of merit or demerit, and settles it sweepingly and beyond 
reversal. Was it not Thackeray who said: “The book of female 
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logic is blotted all over with tears, and Justice in their courts is 
forever in a passion.” Let us recall in this connection a rather 
funny incident that occurred to a friend. 

Having become acquainted with a very clever young lady, who 
frequently receives books for review from both a daily and a 
weekly of the highest standing, the conversation fell upon her 
critical work, and she remarked, in a burst of confidence, some- 
what to the following effect: 

“Oh! how I enjoyed demolishing a book that I reviewed the 
other day. It was one of those frontier stories—I do dislike them 
so, with their bad grammar and bad manners, and drinking and 
fighting. It was just a string of the most ridiculously impossible 
characters and events that I ever read of. Have you seen it? It 
is called I believe.” 

A broad smile spread itself gradually over the face of her lis- 
tener. Then he said: 

“Oh, yes, I know the author intimately. "We were on the plains 
together for a year, and most of the ridjculously impossible char- 
acters lived and the events took place on or within a few miles of 
my ranch.” 

She had, indeed, eviscerated, in a vein of light badinage, a 
remarkably realistic and immensely clever novel—juat because she 
“didn’t like frontier stories.” But she should not have disclosed 
her motive so freely, for the world is not very large after all. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS. 


THE innumerable laudatory reports circulated of the magic 
growth of the Columbus Exhibition buildings brought from East- 
erners only cynical smiles and smart retorts: 

“Chicago is a hustler—on paper.” “The Wind city is making the 
Fair pay in advertisements,” and more of the same sort. Some 
leading Eastern newspapers, to their discredit, went further and 
boldly misrepresented the facts. They also predicted, Cassandra- 
like, the whole scheme a failure; belittled the management; hinted 
at bankruptcy, and falsely declared that little or no work was 
being done in Jackson Park. 

For the benefit of our readers we sent a representative to Chi- 
cago to examine into the conflicting stories and to obtain as nearly 
as possible the true inwardness of the state of things. It was about 
the end of March. Here is his report: 

“T can truthfully say no pen, no picture, no word can approxi- 
mately convey the magnitude and beauty of the buildings being 
erected for The World’s Fair. Imagine if you can the wonderful 
palaces and fairy grounds created by Aladdin and his lamp; add 
a thousand-fold in beauty, size and number, and then you will be 
vaguely conscious of the buildings and grounds in Jackson Park. . 
The woman’s building, the least decorated of any, is completed. 
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Though it is one of the many smaller structures it is about the 
size that the main building was m Philadelphia for the Centennial 
Exhibition. The machinery hall is nearly finished. It would 
cover three or four blocks in New York. Dozens of other white 
palaces are rapidly approaching completion. The main building, 
nearest the lake front, is the wonder of wonders. Imagine if you 
can a building reaching from Fourteenth to T'wenty-first street, 
and in width from the west side of Fifth avenue to the east side of 
Broadway. No pillars, no posts, nothing to obstruct the view. A 
tall man standing at one end of this hall and seen from the other 
looks not larger than a boy. So much for size. Such buildings 
that are now being erected were impossible at an earlier day. The 
light iron and steel beams and girders, that cross and re-cross 
each other, resembling in the distance cobweb work, could not be 
manufactured several years ago. Many of the mouldings 
of giant figures and animals are artistic and handsome. All 
the buildings are pure white, and many of them lavishly 
ornamented. I calculate that the buildings at present up 
could not be put into the available space in Central Park. And 
I am informed that many more halls have yet to be built. The 
buildings will closely cover two and a half miles in length. Surely 
a city of palaces! The many artificial lakes which lick the foun- 
dations of the various buildings and quaint bridges and fountains 
gives a Venice-like appearance to the grounds. The numerous large 
domes, turrets and gables makes a pleasing picture to the visitor 
on his approach by either rail or water. So far as the exhibition 
buildings and ground are concerned the management is all that 
can be expected; not a word but praise should be uttered, You may 
a say that the stories of mismanagement and delay are 
ies. 

“No doubt the brains which planned this beautiful and stupen- 
dous work may devise facilities for getting in and out of the city, 
and to and from the fair grounds. To me it looks like the one 
serious obstacle to the success of the exhibition. At present the 
railway facilities into the city are altogether inadequate. Two 
of the trunk lines, the trains I were on at different times, lost two 
hours going through the Chicago yards, and in each instance the 
trains were on time from New York to the Chicago yards. This is 
not intended as a joke at the size of Chicago. 

“Another apparent drawback is the hotels. Chicago has many 
and is putting up more, and probably by exhibition time there will 
be ample accommodations; but if the present system of extortion 
be in vogue then then Chicago will be remembered by her visitors 
as a den of thieves, and the exhibition itself will be called to mind 
chiefly as the decoy for a gang of bunco men. It will behoove the 
management to see that these selfish Bonifaces have healthy com- 
petition. Plenty of temporary buildings for hotel purposes 
should be run up near the grounds, and parties put in charge with 
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at least rudimentary consciences. These buildings afterwards 
may be turned into private residences at little expense.” 

It is to be devotedly. hoped that the people of the United States 
will supply freely and liberally all the money which shall be 
required to complete the work so well begun. Its success does 
not alone depend on the energy or wealth of the Chicago citizens, 
but on the support and encouragement it may receive from every 
citizen of the United States. ; 


MR. HARRISON AND HIS RENOMINATION. 


Some little attention may well be given to the Republican situ- 
ation so far as it concerns the nomination for President by the 
Minneapolis Convention on the 7th of June next. The Democratic 
situation, important as it is to the country and to the members of 
the party most interested is, after all, not the whole matter, so far 
as our national politics is concerned. After unworthy or self- 
seeking Democrats are eliminated from the contest for the nomi- 
nation, after public sentiment has had its commands obeyed, there 
still remains the most important part of the whole work, namely, 
the appeal to the American people as a jury. 

If President Harrison is to be renominated, as now seems inevi- 
table, how will he run, what sort of a canvass will follow and what 
result may be expected? There can be no doubt but that the 
President has had a renomination in view ever since that day in 
November, 1888, after Mr. Dudley’s “blocks of five” had done their 
perfect work in Indiana, and after Mr. Quay had bought and 
bargained for the electoral vote of the State of New York. Few Pres- 
idents have kept this so much in mind or have permitted them- 
selves so seldom to forget that the future waits upon the present. 
The Harrison administration must be allowed to be as respectable 
as a narrow mind could make it. It has done nothing great, either 
good or bad. It has been common-place, or indifferent, or trucu- 
lent by turns, but never more than this. 

It has had its full share of foreign complications and from no 
one of them has it come with credit, or shown that there was any 
principle back of the policy it adopted. Its diplomatic posts were 
used as currency for the payment of political debts. Some of these 
were the result of services rendered, others were incurred by the 
contribution of money to the campaign fund used so corruptly—and 
that, too, with the full knowledge of the man then a candidate and 
now both candidate and President of the United States. The 
missions to Germany and France were given to pay money debts. 
The great mission to England was conferred upon a heavy nobody 
as a tribute to sentiment and in order to get a possible candi- 
date out of the country. The mission to Austria was given to a 
man still more stupid merely because he was the son of an illus- 
trious father. Egan was sent to Chili to pay one of Mr. Blaine’s 
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debts and to disgrace the country of his adoption no less than that 
of his birth. Other missions were conferred upon men even smaller 
than any that had ever been sent from our country to discredit it 
at the courts of another. The complications with Chili, with 
England about the seals, with China about her refusal to receive 
a minister—all these were managed about as badly as possible, 
and it was probably nothing but the good sense of the country 
that kept them from embroiling us seriously with some of these 
nations. 

The first thing that Congress did after the present administra- 
tion came into power was to follow out the recommendations and 
redeem the promises of the President in passing the most outra- 
geous pension bill ever submitted to a legislative body or 
approved by an executive officer. The wholesome public sentiment 
that had began to assert itself toward the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
term on this question gave way to the worst scramble for money 
that could be imagined. A dependent or pauper pension bill that 
was utterly indefensible from any moral point of view was passed 
and signed not only without protest, but with a glee that was little 
less than disgraceful. Private pension bills of the most outrageous 
character that had been vetoed by his predecessor were signed 
by President Harrison without a moment's examination or a word 
of protest. Two pension commissioners have occupied the office, 
and it would be a difficult task to determine which was the more 
discreditable to the country or hurtful to honest government. 

The Post Office Department became the scene of the most serious 
political inquisition ever seen amongmen. Efficiency, faithfulness 
to public duty, none of these or any other virtuous quality was con- 
sidered where the claims of some petty partisan were thrown into 
the opposite scale. The abuses of our civil service are serious 
enough at the very best estate, but under the present administration 
they have probably been more serious than during any previous 
period of our history, when the fact is remembered that many of the 
places in the public service are no longer directly subject to manip- 
ulation. But in spite of this there has been seen a regular carni- 
nival of spoils-seeking and spoils-giving. The Custom houses have 
been turned over to the smallest kind of small politicians and have 
been used by them for the very pettiest of partisan purposes. So 
it has been in almost every important department of the 
public service, save and except in the navy department, which has 
been under the management of a man who has permitted some 
real progress to be made in reform methods. 

In 1888 when Mr. Cleveland was renominated he refused to let 
office-holders run the primaries or conventions, or to influence 
politics unduly in any way. Now there is scarcely any official so 
petty that he has not his appointed work. Many of the conven- 
tions so far held, and especially in the President's own State of 
Indiana, have been managed by his appointees who have, in this 
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way, made requital for their places, and paid in advance for new 
favors expected. 

The most serious things done by the present administration 
relate to the imposition of new burdens in the form of protective 
taxes, and the passage of the existing silver law—two measures 
that carried with them more demoralization to honest politics and 
more danger to the business progress of the country than any 
other President has ever signed. If these measures could be 
carried to their logical conclusions, if an aroused public sentiment 
did not give promise of their repeal and utter overthrow, there 
would be no computing their evil effects. For them Benjamin Har- 
rison and his party must accept responsibility before the voters of 
the country, and that, too, after they have been fully informed of 
the effect of these measures. The cry of free-trade can no longer 
frighten and money cannot again buy an election to the Presi- 
dency of a man who owes his first election to such methods. 

Mr. Harrison may easily command from his own subordinates a 
renomination at Minneapolis; but he will find an election another 
and a different thing from what it was in 1888. He was so little 
known before that he was taken by chance and by purchase; his 
— and pettiness are now too well known to save him from 

efeat. 


PASSING NOTES. 


WE notice a number of the prominent journalists drop “h” in 
Behring. The President and the silent partner in the seal com- 
panys have made the word rather conspicuous, therefore, it is well 
that the confusing and unnecessary “h” has been discarded. 
So let it be “Bering,” even if the English stubbornly insist in 
— the “h,” as is their wont, out of place at ‘ome hor hon the 

ocean. 


Now that the press, brought about by the sentiment of indepen- 
dents, has put Senator D. B. Hill in the hole he laborously dug 
for himself wouldn’t it be well to leave him there in peace. You 
cannot hurt or help him by praise or abuse, henceforth his lot must 
be cast with Foraker, Alger and McGinty. 


We often hear the remark from half-baked adopted Americans 
“that some day England will give Uncle Sam a good whipping 
for his blustering insolence.” On account of President Harrison's 
penchant for war at any price, now that it is near election time, 
this sort of twaddle is cheap in cosmopolitan New York. Every- 
body knows there is not a ghostly shade of reason for England 
going to war with the United States. John Bullis a big, great 
fellow, primarily and chiefly a shop-man. He is perfectly content 
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with the whipping he gives us at huckstering to change to throat- 
cutting, which might be ¢ostly. Boast as we may of our great 
country—and why shouldn’t we—sitill the observant ones must ad- 
mit that John Bull has the trade, the stuff tosell and the ships to 
carry it in and, what is harder, makes Uncle Sam pay the freight, 
un-Jones-like; and he makes our values, too. 


Mr. Mills did believe in the free coinage of silver—we hope he 
has been convinced of his error—but he courageously told his 
people, and the country at large, that the the tariff question 
As to be settled before lugging into Congress the silver one. 
Texas had a Senatorship to present to some one at the time and it 
was howling for free silver. Still it made Mills Senator, not for 
his abandonment of the silver craze, but in reward of his courage, 
loyalty and honesty. 


Again, courage has rehablitated Speaker Crisp. He was sinking, 
sinking rapidly. Lugging in Bland’s bill by the heels, his despotic 
Reedish rulings, his unfortunate vote for repudiation, his promise 
of cloture to Bland, surely was sufficient weight to sink the ablest 
statesman in America. Seemingly, and we sincerely hope so, his 
courageous act of refusing Bland and his cranks the undemocratic 
benefits of cloture has saved his reputation as a politician and 
statesman. Americans forgive and forget much for pluck and 
courage. 


A German resident of Ewayaquil, on the coast of Ecuador, pub- 
lishes his observations about a pair of condors that visit the 
shore of the Pacific twice a day, and twice return to their roost 
in the highlands of the central Andes. With the aid of a tele- 
scope he saw'the giant birds sail away over the ridge of the coast- 
range and pursue their eastward and upward flight toward the 
Sierra de Lambo, where they pass the warmest hours of the after- 
noon, but return at about 4 P. M. to their feast of molluscus cast up 
by the tide or abandoned by the Ewayaquil fishermen. The 
bee-line distance from the heights of the Sierra to the coast is 
about 140 miles, employing two daily round trips of nearly 300 
miles each. 


The Republicans of Iowa have evidently made up their minds 
that they will not seriously contest the control of the State with 
the Democrats at the coming election. In the State Senate, which 
is Democratic, a local option bill was passed by the Legisla- 
ture just adjourned, and that, too, by the votes of two Republican 
Senators. The lower house of the Legislature under the control 
of the Republicans by a majority of seven refused, however, to 
pass the same bill and so prohibition will remain one of the issues 
of the coming campaign. There are not many Republicans in the 
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State who do not realize what this means and in spite of the fact 
that a strong anti-prohibitionist presided at the recent State con- 
vention to choose delegates to the Minneapolis Convention. There 
is little prospect that the party leaders entertain any serious hope 
of carrying the State for Harrison in November of this year. This 
will be the case, especially if Govenor Boies’s name is found at 
the head of one of the electoral tickets submitted to the voters 
of that State on the first Tuesday in November next—a most likely 
event. 


This is not the first time such a thing has happened. In 1880 
nothing would do but that a sharp campaign should be made at 
the September election held in Maine, with the result that a pro- 
missing canvass became an utter rout and ended in the most de- 
cisive defeat. At other times work and money have been wasted 
upon States generally Republican, but carried in some odd year by 
an anti-Republican combination, and always with the same re- 
sult. In view of the fact that a newspaper was practically allowed 
to draw the party into making the Rhode, Island canvass, it would 
be interesting fo know how much its proprietor contributed to the 
campaign fund. This knowledge would probably show that he 
expected to get his own advertising at much lower rates than he 
charges other people in the columns of his paper. 


The mortuary statistics of the British Indies show a steady 
decrease in the number of deaths from the ravages of tigers and 
other carnivorous quadrapeds, while those resulting from the 
bites of venomous serpents maintain their enormous average year 
after year. In the province of Madras alone it amounted in 1889 
to 1,207; in 1890 to 1,042. In Bengal, Bombay and the Pungal 
itis almost equally high, and yet the snake population per square 
mile hardly exceeds that of our Northern border States. The 
explanation of the great difference of result may be found in the 
habits of the Hindoo peasants, who pass the larger part of their 
lives outdoors, cultivating their rice-fields in the midst of reeking 
jungles, and subjecting themselves to privations that seem to 
lower their vitality beneath that of any other race of the modern 
world. Besides the Indian cobra and the bamboo snake of the 
Bengal coast swamps appear to be much more aggressive than 
their North American congeners. Our rattlesnakes, as a rule, avoid 
an encounter with the lord of creation, and often hesitate to strike 
even when the chance to escape by flight has become hopeless, 
while the cobra resorts to her deadly weapon at such slight pro- 
vacation as the fluttering of a shawl or the rustling of a bundle of 
rice-straws. 


The speech of William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, in closing the 
debate on the free wool bill, did something to redeem the general 
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lack of oratorical ability displayed in recent Congressional discus- 
sions on the tariff question. His speech was really a contribution 
to the literature of this question. Keen, intelligent, full of wit and 
humor, he never fails to illuminate any question that he may pre- 
sume to discuss. If the House, upon its organization last Decem- 
ber, had taken the advice given it by Betrorn’s six months before, 
it would have made Mr. Wilson its Speaker, and many of the 
dangers and perils through which the Democratic party has passed 
under its present weak management would have been averted 
entirely. 


Whatever else may happen in politics, whoever else may be put 
up or cast down, there is every reason to believe that Mr. Wilson 
will, before many years, attain the position he is so well fitted to 
fill. It is an honor to our public life that such a man can remain in 
it, and the fact that he can so remain gives that rough mountain 
district down in the State of West Virginia more real prominence 
and a prouder place in this great country than all the thirty- 
four mediocre men accredited to the House by the so-called 
Empire State of New York. If a few more districts would adopt 
this policy the American Congress would cease to be looked upon 
with that general contempt now become so common and whose 
injustice it would be impossible to deny. 


A Kentucky fruit grower reports the success of a curious 
experiment for the purpose of retarding the development of early- 
blooming orchard trees. Having noticed that in three out of 
five years his best apples and peaches were killed by March frost 
he conceived the idea of prolonging the winter in his latitude 
by digging a circular trench around the roots of each tree and 
filling it with pounded snow and ice, covered with a thick stratum 
of clay. The ice melts, but so slowly that its influence will keep 
the flowers back from three to four weeks. In other words, trees 
that used to bud in the middle of March can thus be made to prolong 
their winter sleep until the beginning of April, when the danger 
from night frost is generally past. 


There seems to be a determination on the part of the anti- 
Chinese agitators on the Pacific Coast to let nothing interfere with 
their overthrow of treaty rights so far as our relations with the 
Flowery Kingdom are concerned. The new law just passed 
through the House goes so much further than any previous legisla- 
lation that it will be surprising if that country does not break off 
all diplomatic relations with the United states. Heretofore the 
right of sending missionaries out to China to convert idol-worship- 


ping people to Christianity has remained undisturbed, just as our 
hoodlum elements have insisted upon the exercise of the privilege 
of maltreating and killing the pagans who have come among us to 
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live and let live. If no American missionaries are to be permitted 
in China and no Chinese are to be allowed to come here the occu- 
pations of two widely different classes of our people may be 
interfered with, in both cases, somewhat rudely. But is it not a 
sorry spectacle that a great Christian nation of self-governing 
people should be setting such an example to the people of the 
earth ? 


A few marplots and disorganizers were able last December to 
defeat Roger Q. Mills in his ambition to be Speaker of the House, 
just as a petty Governor of Texas had been able a few months 
before to give credentials to one of his personal followers, instead 
of to Mr. Mills, who was the real choice of the people of his State 
to fill the vacancy then existing in the United States Senate by the 
resignation of John H. Reagan. The foolishness of doing such 
things was easily shown as soon as the people of Texas got a 
chance to assert themselves, because they at once took occasion to 
send Mr. Mills to the Senate for the fraction of a term remaining 
and to give him such earnest as they could of an attachment that 
will probably keep him in the Senate for the remainder of his days. 


While D. B. Hill was assisting at the stealing of New York 
State and conniving with his lieutenants for a kodak convention 
in behalf of himself, many old Democrats were telling how much 
they knew of tariff reform before Grover Cleveland was discov- 
ered. They are silent now. Grover Cleveland never attempted to 
teach tariff reform. But he did elect himself captain of the 
tariff reform legions scattered in hundreds of thousands over the 
country. He is the natural leader and not the teacher of Demo- 
cracy. The army of Democracy loves its captain and will have no 
other. They love him for his courage, his honesty and his stead- 
fastness. The people hate and despise a coward. A man who 
talks stale platitudes while Congress is dealing with a question 
of the greatest interest to the country, and avoids to give his opin- 
ion on it, is a political coward. 


The presence in that body of two such men as Carlisle and Mills 
does something to redeem it from the reproaches to which 
it has been subjected during its recent history. If the people of 
afew more States will insist upon it that they should be repre- 
sented in the Senate only by their best men, it may in time be 
possible to make that body something more than a sort of 
“millionaire’s club” or a collection of petty politicians without 
brains or character. 


Sam Morse, as his friends love to call him, the editor of the 
Indianapolis Sentinel, has by his editorial calling off ex-Gov. Gray 
as a Presidential candidate done more to show Grover Cleveland’s 
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strength than any one thing since Senator Hill’s “snap convention,” 
not only in Hoosierdom, but in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Hundreds of leading newspapers in each of these States 
claim that fully ninety per cent of the Democrats are for the ex- 
President. Mr. Morse only claims seventy-five per cent in his own 
State. At this moment (April 6) there are sixty-nine newspapers 
in Indiana advocating Cleveland to twenty-nine for her favorite 
son, ex-Gov. Gray. This is a straw. 


Another, is the enthusiastic dinner of the Iroquios Club in Chi- 
cago recently. It was in honor of Jefferson, but the braves must 
have forgotten that little fact, for from start to finish it was a howl- 
ing pandemonium of enthusiasm for the captain of tariff reformers. 
Tilinois is for Cleveland. 


The machine politicians of New York are growing glum and 
silent. To see Hill so rudely cold-shouldered by the Democracy 
East, West and South reminds them too strongly of funeral cold 
meats. They hate Cleveland, but they hate empty paunches worse. 
Already a few of the cunning ones are taking down the bars of 
their Hill fence, and before June they will be, bovine-eyed-like, 
grazing in Cleveland fields. And they will be the noisiest of the 
herd, too. But noise won’t deceive anybody. 


The next time the Democratic party has an important canvass 
to conduct it had better be left to the regular committees rather 
than to a sensational newspaper. This is especially true when the 
State in question has never gone Democratic and when it would not 
be possible to carry it without going into a very animated auction 
with unlimited money to bid with. It was such conditions as this 
that were know to exist in Rhode Island. There was a State can- 
vass for State offiers and another fora legislature, one of the 
most important duties of which was to elect a United States Sen- 
ator to succeed Nelson W. Aldrich. For many years he has been 
not only a popular Senator, but also one of the mainstays of the 
existing system of protection, which is so thoroughly intrenched 
in the United States Senate that all its hopes really Jie in the 
maintainence of a Republican majority in that body. 


Knowing all this and realizing also that Aldrich could com- 
mand quite as much money, if not more, to bring about his 
re-election than any other Senator, the New York World conceived the 
fool idea that it could run over to Rhode Island, carry the State 
merely by making a noisy newspaper canvass. Not that the World 
cared in the least for the Democracy, but for the reason that it 
thought some notoriety might be made for itself by carrying on 
such a campaign. So it ostentatiously invited a great many 
speakers to go into Rhode Island and save the State, thereby ex- 
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pecting in the case of success, to claim everything for itself, and 
thus to sell a few hundred more copies over in that State. It tried 
to get Mr. Cleveland into such a scheme, but that distinguished 
statesman was a little too wary to be caught in this way. So he 
went up there in his own way without the least regard to the 
World and its clamor. He made a remarkably clever political 
speech and no doubt did his party much good. 


But even this was evidently done against his own judgment, 
simply because there was never the least reason for the Democrats 
to conduct a loud, noisy canvass in such a State. All the chances 
were against them from the first. If there was any intention to 
enter into the bidding at the auction the Democrats lacked the 
very first qualification: they had not the necessary money. The 
moment it was known that Aldrich and his friends had begun to 
realize the fact that there was danger to his canvass that moment 
the Democrats ought to have known that a noisy, boisterous can- 
vass was almost certain to be fatal to Democratic chances. This 
man had every kind of connection by which money could be raised. 
He was personally popular and himself arich man. He had the 
closest relations with all the protected interests, and, living in a 
small State—notoriously one of the most corrupt communities in 
the Union—he could concentrate his campaign funds and put 
them where they would do the most good. The result is serious 
defeat, which, while it cannot do much harm either to the cause of 
Democracy or that of Cleveland, and that, too, after the party has 
apparently put forth all its energies and used ail its few resources. 


The concensus of the press of the English-speaking world is 
unanimous in believing that Walt Whitman’s work will live. 
There Las been little or any adverse criticism of his life and life- 
work. Though Longfellow and Swinburne in their decline stulti- 
fied themselves to smear Whitman, still we believe the young 
Swinburne’s song is the true measure of the good, gray poet who 
has “Like the weary river winds some way safe to sea,” therefore, 
we give it in full: z 


TO WALT WHITMAN IN AMERICA. 


SEND but a‘song over sea for us. O strong winged soul with prophetic 
Heart of their hearts who are free, Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song 
Heart of their singer, to be for us With tremor of heart strings magnetic, 
More than our singing can be; With thoughts as thunders in throng, 
Ours, in the tempest at error With consonant ardors of chords 
With no light but the twilight of terror; That pierce men’s souls as with swords 
Send us a song over sea! And hale them hearing along. 
Sweet smelling of pine leaves and grasses, Make us too imusic, to be with us 
And blown as a tree through and through As a word from a world’s heart warm, 
With the winds of the keen mountain passes, To sail the dark as a sea with us, 
And tender as sun-smitten dews; Full-sailed, outsinging the storm, 
Sharp-tongued as the winter that shakes A song to put ffre in our ears 
The wastes of your limitless lakes, Whose burning shall burn up tears, 
Wide-eyed as the sea line’s blue. Whose sign bid battle reform. 
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A note in the ranks ofa clarion, 
A word in the wind of cheer, 

To consume as with lightning the carion 
That makes time foul for us here; 

In the air that our dead things infest 

A blast of the breath of the west, 
Till east way as west way is clear. 


Out of the sun beyond sunset, 
From the evening whence morning shall 


be, 
With the rollers in measureless onset, 
With the van of the storming sea, 
With the world-wide wind, with the breath 
That breaks ships driven upon death, 
With the passion of all things free. 


With the sea steeds footless and frantic, 
White myriads for death to bestride 

In the charge of the ruining Atlantic 
Where deaths bv regiments ride, 

With clouds and clamors of waters, 

With a long note shriller than slaughter’s 
On the furrowless fields world wide. 


With terror, with ardor and wonder, 
With the soul of the season that wakes 
When the weight of a whole year’s thunder 
In the tide stream of autumn breaks, 
Let the flight of the wide-winged word 
Come over, come in and be heard, . 
Take form and fire for our sakes. 


For a continent bloodless with travail 
Here toils and brawls as it can, 
And the web of it who shall unravel 
Of all that peer on the plan; 
Would fain grow men, but they grow not, 
And fain be free, but they know not 
One name for freedom and man? 


One name, not twain for division; 
One thing, not twain, from the birth; 
Spirit and substance and vision, 
Worth more than worship is worth; 
Unbeheld, unadored, undivined, 
The cause, the centre, the mind, 
The secretand sense of the earth. 


Here as a weakling in irons, 
Here as a weanling in bands 
As a prey that the stake-net environs, 
Our life that we looked for stands; 
And the man child naked and dear, 
Democracy, turns on us here 
Eyes trembling with tremulous hands. 


It sees not what season shall bring to it 
Sweet fruit of its bitter desire; 

Few voices it hears yet sing to it, 
Few pulses of hearts reaspire; 

Foresees not time, nor forehears 

The noises of imminent years, 
Earthquake, and thunder, and fire: 


When crowned and weaponed and curbless 
It shall walk without helm or shield 

The bare burnt furrows and herbless 
Of wars last flame-stricken field, 

Till godlike, equal with time, 

It stand fn the sun sublime, 
In the godhead of man revealed. 
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Round your people and over them 
Light like raiment is drawn, 
Close as a garment to cover them 
Wrought not of mail nor of lawn: 
Here, with hope hardly to wear, 
Naked nations and bare 
Swim, sink, strike out for the dawn. 


Chains are here, and a prison, 

Kings, and subjects, and shame: 
If the God upon you be arisen. 

How should our songs be the same? 
How in confusion of change, 

How shall we sing, in a strange 
Land songs praising His name? 


God is buried and dead to us 
Even the spirit of earth, 

Freedom: so have they said to us, 
Some with mocking and mirth, 

Some with heartbreak and tears: 

And a God withont eyes, without ears 
Who shall sing of Him dead in the birth? 


The earth god Freedom, the lonely 

Face lightening, the footprint unshod. 
Not as one man crucified only 

Nor scoured with but one life’s rod: 
The soul thas is substance or nations, 
Reincarnate with fresh generations: 

The great god Man, which is God. 


But in weariest of years and obscurest 
Doth it live not at heart of all things 
The one God and one spirit, a purest 
Life, fed from unstanchable springs: 
Within love, within hatred it is, 
And its seed in the stripe as the kiss, 
And in slaves is the germ, and in kings. 


Freedom we Call it, for holier 

Name of the seul’s there is none; 
Surlier it labors, if slowlier, 

Than the metres of star or of sun 
Slowlier than life unto breath, 
Surelier than time unto death, 

It moves till its labor be done. 


Till the motion be done and the measure 
Circling through season and clime. 
Slumber and sorrow and pleasure, 
Vision of virtue and crime; 
Till consmmate with conquering eyes, 
A soul disembodied, it rise 
From the body transfigured of time. 


Till it rise and remain and take station 
With the stars of the world that rejoice; 

Till the voice of its heart s exultation 
Be as theirs an invariabie voice 

By no discord of evil estranged, 

By no pause by no breach in it changed 
By no clash in the chord of its choice. 


It is one with the world’s generations, 
With the spirit the star and the sod: 
With the kingless and king-stricken nation, 
With the cross, and the chain, and the rod 
The most high, the most secret, most lonely, 
The earth-soil Freedom, that only 
Lives, and that only is God. 
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Julius Cesar: by W. Warde Fowler (G. P. Putnam’s Sons).—This 
is the latest issue in the popular “Heroes of the Nations” series. 
It would be misleading to class it with what is generally under- 
stood by a popular, ¢. e., a superficial book. The author’s scholarli- 
ness is sufficiently attested by his holding the office of sub-rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, but the aim of the learned editor of this 
admirable series is to supply the average educated reader with 
the results of the latest researches presented in a form which shall 
combine the attractiveness of graphic narrative with the solidity of 
a philosophic treatise. This book is more than a life of Cesar. He 
is the central figure in the panorama of events which culminated in 
the establishment of the great Romanempire. ‘“Czsar was not the 
founder, much less was he the organizer, of the empire,” says Mr. 
Fowler in his preface. Yet the share of Julius Cesar in bring- 
ing about so momentous a change in the world’s history was 
scarcely less than that of a creator. Modern investigation has 
variously modifled the old estimates of Cesar’s genius. The 
author of this latest study is careful to place his hero, not amidst 
the gods, but high among the forces that have moulded their own 
times and, by consequence, ours too. We are bidden to review and 
weigh the tendencies of the age that produced Cesar, especially 
observing their influence in the formation and development of his 
character. The portraiture here presented is that of a man of 
commanding intellect, powerful will, strong temper under perfect 
control, candid and courteous, reasonably considerate to his 
people, and generally made up of-the stuff essential to the true 
statesman. His achievements are broadly summed up as having 
ushered in, at a time of peril and uncertainty, the era of better things, 
when men “still found a hope of salvation in the two inseparable 
ideas of the great empire and its monarchs, each of them now (after 
Cesar’s death) illuminated by the Christianity for which Cesar’s 
work had made space in the world.” 

Mr. Fowler has made the best use of the latest authorities, never 
allowing himself to lose his judicial balance, perhaps even subject- 
ing himself to suspicion of cold-bloodedness in refusing to lean 
toward hero worship as many readers may wish. The book is 
thoroughly well written; is, indeed one of the very best within 
reach of those of us who want our history books condensed but 
demand completeness and charm. Not the least valuable feature 
is the assortment of portraits of Cesar, gotten from the well-known 
authentic busts in London and Italy, with others from coins and 
gems. There are in all about fifty illustrations, all judiciously 
selected, which greatly add to the graphic interest of the text. 
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Needless to add that the book is handsomely turned out, worthy 
of the Knickerbocker Press, and aitogether is a welcome addition 
_ to any library. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe: Edited and revised 
by Edward Clarence Stedman (Cassell Publishing Co.).—The 
bother of carrying cumbrous hand-books has half-spoiled the pleas- 
ure of many a tourist. Mr. Stedman probably found this out on 
his first trip to Europe, hence his valiant resolve to double the 
delight of his traveling fellow-countrymen by halving their guide- 
book without losing a single point. The idea was brilliant and 
business-like. It has been a pretty tough task to carry it out hon- 
estly, yet it has been done. If the traveler trusts to this tastily 
got-up little pocket-book he may be suspected of being a cleric 
or devotee, immersed in his black-and-gold prayer-book, but he 
will miss nothing worth seeing, and will see a good many things 
he might miss if he carried one of the long-winded octavos. Here 
is a morocco-bound booklet, only five by three and a half inches, 
with five hundred pages of information set in legible type of dif- 
ferent sizes and thickness, which throw off quite conspicuously the 
particular item you want to find. Between its covers are a chap- 
ter on travel, containing all the handy hints one most needs, as to 
lines, money, hotels, expenses, etc., then follow sections giving 
routes and descriptions for Ireland, Wales, England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden and Russia. Everything is in- 
telligently planned and clearly and concisely set down. Then 
comes a hundred pages of information about health resorts, consular 
agencies, travel phrases in four languages, a telegraph code, 
a table of moneys, an index and blank pages for memoranda. 
The compilation is the work of Mr. Edward King, who is said to 
have gone over most of the routes. The present-is a new edition 
after ten years practical experience of the usefulness of the book. 
It contains a number of good maps and plans of cities. There are 
errors and omissions still, as must be inevitable in any condensa- 
tion, but they are not serious and can scarcely fail to be observed 
by the tourist on the spot. In future editions it will be an im- 
provement if the phrase-book is re-arranged alphabetically under 
key-words, as the loss of time in hunting up the subject you want 
makes the present mixed list practically useless. But these draw- 
backs do not at all lessen the claim of this capital little work to be 
the handiest and most serviceable of all guide-books to the tourist 
who wants to see the most in the quickest time. 


That Stick: by Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan & Co.,1892. Price, 
$1).—Any work from the hand of the author of the “ Heir of Redcliffe” 
is sure to be written in a pleasing vein. The present story is one 
which deals with a simple theme and simple characters, one, which 
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though sentiment is not mawkish and though a tale of ordinary 
life has a genial and unflaging interest throughout. The hero is 
not so well drawn as some of the minor characters, one or two of 
whom are very well handled. This story can heartly be com- 
mended to the young, but for mature thinkers it may not prove 
very strong meat. 


Deuzil Quarrier: by George Gissing. (Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
Price, $1.00).—Deuzil Quarrier is an unsatisfactory story. There is 
little originality in it, either of plot or character, and the motive of 
the tale is lame and incomplete. Glazzard, the man who brings 
on the catastrophe, has no discernable incentive for his action, 
and Lillian Quarrier’s mistress, who drowns herself because of the 
return of her husband, is not provocative of sympathy, for she 
fails to be an interesting character. In short, though the author 
has a sort of journalistic knack in his style, he has written a dull 
book, full of commonplaces, both of thought and action, and the 
political and socialogical bias with which he has invested it has 
not been, developed with much strength. This kind of thing, if it 
is done ‘tt all, should be done by a profound thinker and a great 
artist, and it is no disrespect to Mr. Gissing to say that he is nota 
George Eliot or a Charles Kinsley. This can be said for him, 
ey that he has a natural method and does not strain after 
effect. 
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The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
Tho best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


Sen illustrated pam No. $ Convent Cotta anhattanville, 
phlet giving full detail and Gentlemen--I consider the’ NATIONAL has no supe- 
f ke board, rior on the market, After trying three other makes, 
fac-simile 0 iy- all high-priced machines, I can truthfully say, to me, 
yours isbetter thananyofthem. Yourstruly. 


BELFORD, s’t, Belford’s Magaziiie Co. 


Ask for ini Two Color Work. 
rectory ont NATIONAL ‘TYPEWRITER 2202 


SARGENTS’ Rolling, Reclining, 
And Carrying Chairs, 


Back Rests, Bed Trays, Invalids’ Beds 
and Tables, Commodes, Earth Closets, 
Sanitary Rubber Goods, Hospital Supplies, 
and everything for inv alids. Full informa- 
tion and illustrated catalogue free by ad- 
dressing SARGENT MFG. Co., either East- 
ern Office, 814 Broadway, "New York; 4 
or Factory, Muskegon, Mich, 


Quote BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. 
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New England 
Conservatory. 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 

MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Hund Culture, Selfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc, ° 

ELOCUTION. Systematiccourses in Oratery,and Dramatic and Lyric Action. 

TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 

FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Culture. 

FREE, Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils, 

HOME. “A comfortable Home for lady pupilsin the Conservatory Building. 


COST. Approximate cost for tuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks, Board and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 
CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. L. S. ANDERSON, Business Managers 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Write it doun, 


CARBUTT'S DRY PLATES 


“CELLULOID” FILMS. 


CARBUTT'S ORTHO-PLATES and FILMS 

are now the favorites with all Professionals and 

Amateurs, Ask yourdealer for them and take no other, 
Write for reduced price list. 


JOHN CARBUTT, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


That our per Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for Over Firry YEARS BY MILLIoNs oF 
' Morners for their CHILDREN TEETHING, With PERFECT 
Success. It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
ain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
iarrheea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 


: AL 2° 25 cents a bottle, 
By 


ANO WE wie VOU SAMPLES OF 


Ja PAN | 78x Broadway, New York. 
| 
AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIATIES OF PERFUMES MADE | New and Second-hand books. 
FROM FLOWERS 1% ae nek Oe cimeens. | Can supply any book ever published if in existence. 


Large stock on hand. Send for oo S 


es 
Doussan-h RENCH-lERfumery Co. Broadway, New York. 


NO 46 CHARTRES ST.— NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
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ETO 
Dr. E. Touries, 
\ 
BlACK ans White. 
ae 
= 
ORs 
Au ORUGG:STS, OR SEND US 20 CENTS 
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The Effects of Window Gardening. 


t 
t 
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gardiless of the trouble they 


and then slips her hand 
down the centre. Her litde 
finger goes straight into its 


dle fingers, nowever, 
troublesome. 
Can it 


LUCY’S GLOVES. 


Little Lucy has, for the first 
time in her life, a real pair of 
gloves. 

Last winter, when she was quite 
@ little girl, they concealed her 
hands when she went out walk- 
ing in a species of knitted bags 
made of white wool, but they 
were as unlike real gloves as 
an elephant is to a terrapin. 
They were quite easy enough to 
put on, for, with the exception 
of the thumbs, which had sepa- 
rate compartments, all the fing- 
ers of each hand lodged together. 
N\\ There was no deception about 

y them, but now it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Lucy is so proud that she in- 
sists upon putting them on re- 


hey give her. 
Lucy is not awkward. She 
akes a glove and opens it 


ittle house. The two mid- 
are 


be that the glove 


has one finger too many? 

Lucy is quite right to count 
them; but still there is al- 
ways one little house vacant. 

She begins the operation 
all over again. There, the 
thumb is in its place—now 
the first finger finds its home. 
Victory! the middle 
the biggest of all, is also 
posed of. 

Yes, but now it is the lit- 


tle finger that plays truant. 
It has got into its neighbor’s 
premises and refuses to come 
out. 

In order to put it right it 
is necessary to dislodge the 
third finger, which was so 
comfortably disposed of. 
Lucy again almost loses pa- 
tience, and jerks off her 
glove. Now it has all to be 
done over again. She 
tries once more, leaving 
the thumb for the last. She 
stretches her fingers as far 
apart as she can. Bravo! 
They have all got in, each 
one in its little hiding place, 
and the thumb brings up the 
rear. Lucy knows how to 
put on her gloves, 
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GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 16,600 FRANCS, 


A STIMULATING RESTORATIVE AND ANTI-FEBRILE TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Bark, Iron Pure Catalan 


QUINA-LAROCHE has for its basis a combination of all the prin- 
cipals of the best Cinchonas, with a rich special wine; not, lixe many 
mixtures, a compound of drugs, but is the result of laborious and expensive 


researches extending over a period of 30 years. 


It has been used with entire success in the Hospitals of Paris for the cure of 


WASTING DISEASES, POORNESS of the BLOOD, © 
RETARDED CONVALESCENCE, MALARIA, 
| INDIGESTION, &c. 


22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 


E, FOUGERA & CO,, sole agents for the U, S,, 


~ $30 North William st., New York. 
8 
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VE BANKS YES 4 SPELZ 


Coming through the rye—Thirty Sweetness long drawn out—Marry- 


days in Dwight, Il. ing your divorced wife. 

“I’m a rattler,” as the baby said | Too thin—A boarding-house Spring 
after swallowing its rubber rattle. | chicken. 

A Silver bill—*« Bill” Springer. | He who runs may read—Betrorp’s. 


SHOW A BETTER RECORD IF YOU CAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 
Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor’s Office, for Pierce County, at Tacoma, 
Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales NOTHING. 

What better evidence can you ask of the safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 


field for safe investments ? 


In this field the 
TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Incorporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 per Cent to 8 per Cent Interest on 
CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
we C. Ss. BRIDGES, Secretary, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and 11th Street, 


‘Tacoma, Wash. 


SU) 


CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California 


are reached in the most comfortable manner over the 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R. R. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily and run via 
Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego without Change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington Street, Boston; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 165 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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UNION - SCHOOL - 


Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, Hove AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ren i= 


Mention this Magaziue. 


Counters, Desks, Tables, eic., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


vat the SUING. 


song of Cage Birds, pre 
keeps them in good health. 
oe shedding feathers, 
ruggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD 
Pa. 
of Horse 
world, with free book. 


Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for lic. Sold by ali 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
Send also fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the bestin the 


In less than one year thousands or 
dollars’ worth of Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Appliances have been sold to people 
having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD Goops GF THE 
KIND IN THE WoRLD. Endorsed by the 
Druy Trade. Dr. Green s Electric 
Foot Warmers, $1 per pair. 

For further particulars eddies, with 6 cents 
Home Treatment E.EctRIc Co., 


191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


an 
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SONGS: 
You 


UNMARRIED—Send your 
conte postage 


he Odell Double 


will equal the work 


offered any one who 
rad our Dou le on Case for clean impression, per 


d number of copies of 
one impression. 


Our new machine has 78 arpeme, and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a gupien or omall letter 
can be obtained without changing the position of the 
fingers, an«i haviug check perforator attachment. Send 


for 
DELL TYPEWRITER CO.. 


THE BEST FIRLD FOR 
Ia STATES, 
wth of 


PORTLA D is ahead 


rtion =pit size. Whole- 
tal $13,500,000; 

Bull construction #4, 060,800 We havea 
at for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
regon, in la: and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 

pee ments of and upwards 
GENE D. WHITE & CQ.-Vortiand, Or 


absolutely safe and remark- 


FREE BY MAIL. 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO, 


KODAKS 


Foot THE AND THE CURE. 


N. ¥. 


are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. They can be 
used for roll films or glass plates. 
The new 


can be loaded in daylight. 
a new film is turned into place. 


Registers exposures and locks automatically when 


$850 t $2500 


Send for Circulars, 
11 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


= 
manna 
> 2 O 
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stamps, 
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THE NEW LEVER SAFETY. 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Chain. No Gears. Immense Power and 
Speed, Variable Stroke. Only two Sets 
. Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


H. B. Smith Machine Go., Smithville, New Jersey. 


INS 


THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH. 
CENTURY. 
The Vocalion is a new musical instru- | It costs one half the price of a good Pipe, 


ment constructed upon the principles of the | Organ of equal capacity. 


human voice, and consequently the best It to keep. in 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or | Correspondence cordially solicited from all 


secular. interested. 
Catalogues free, upon application to 1 MASON & RISCH, 
4S. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFiceé, MANUFACTURERS, 


10 East 16TH Stre ORCESTER, MASS. (FACTORY). TORONTO, ONT, 
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MAKE MONEY. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and to 
operate the same for mining and railway use later on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the ery mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 200 miles. 

t@'The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property all 
_ fully paid for. 

{a All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 

More than 5,000 feet of tunrel already driven, including 8,700 feet into the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when ma sygand for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. 

Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE Company and a JornT Owner in all the rights, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all rentals as 
they accrue. These shares are of the PaR VaLug of TEN Eacn. Present selling 
price, Six DoLuiaRs each, but no fewer than Two SHAREs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested,*the investor will receive Firry Cents a YEAR CasH as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 
as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But 
Firty Cents A YEAR Cash INTEREsT can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any person 
can become a joint owner in‘this, the greatest mining enterprise in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment sufe, certain, and increasingly profitable, Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where cupital and labor are in barmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on steadity, both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Erignt Per Cent. First Morteace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March ist and September ist each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid by sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond is ge an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. 


NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Briugivg silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer to any owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endursements 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enc a a two-cent stamp, an iving name 
and post-office address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY, 

June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New Yor’ City. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
PROFIT! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilitics of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise— promises equally great railway possibilities. Tire Union Pacific Railwny Company 
has demonstrated by survey the feasibility of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. - 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountuius shall be traversed over 
instead of through. j 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavil M timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access. 

e mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is practically beyond computa- 

tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 

rogress of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of shufts 
rom the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more ycars, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The test tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel,. 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘ Brick ”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply s.:fficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinury dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 280 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. 
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Schubert Piano Co. 
Best Material. 


Artistic Workmanship. 
Greatest Durability. 


Lowest Price for Cash or on Easy 
Payments. 


SEND FOR: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


219 E. 14th Street, 


Near Union Square, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Beauty often depends on 
_ plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
- no sign of it, 
Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 

_ little book which throws znuch 


light on all these subjects, 


Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your a: uggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
. @il—all auggisis everywhere do. §1. 


T00 POLITE. 
‘ Waiter, take away this soup. It is 
qui‘e cold!” 
“It was boiling hot when I brought 
it to vou, sir.” 
“You tasted it, did-you ?” 
“Oh, no, sir, I wouldn’t think of such 
a wang. I only dipped my finger in 
it!” 
NEEDED EDITING. 
A slip of the pen, in.a recent novel: 
At this piece of news Edward experi- 
enced great delight, and taking up his 
pen, answered the letter, whilst rubbing 
his hands with delight.” 


a 
= 
as The Evolution of the Merry-go-round, 
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-HOSTE7TTER’S STOMACH BITTER 


Tones the Digestive Organs, Strengthens the Nerves, ——— the Liver, Kidneys and Bowels, and 
gives Permanent Vigor to the Enfeebled System. 


THIS REPRESEN OOR OF THE LABORATORY OF THE HOSTETTER COMPANY. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is of great value as a PREVENTIVE of Disease, rectifying so 
many bodily irregularities, and remedying that most fruitful source of ill-health—WEAKNESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria, 


Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of General Debility are soon overcome by this suberb Corrective and 
Tonic, The drain of vital energy during the Dog-Day season is counteracted by the use of the Bitters. Ask your 
Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, Prest. M. 1. MYERS 1 THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors. 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Prest. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MA \ Leading 
MARSHALL FIELD & mul, vik FERRIS BROS. 
CHICAGO, eZ 341 Broadway, NEW YO 
Western Send for illustrated 


Z ailed free on 
receipt of price by 
urers,’ 


Wit 
GOOD SENSE 10 wean. 
Buttons front“, @ GOOD SENS 
instead of TO Tepe 
clas ALL uttons, 
if; wt, \ hose 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 


CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


RUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 bid 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. s 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
-.. 101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
i Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 


G. P. T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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TAKE THE 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY.Co.((O 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
‘LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And All South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trams, 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO, 


ua answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s 
AQ 


MONON ROUTE 
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Do you not wish to save money, clothes, 
time, labor, fuel, and health, if possible ? 
All these can be saved by the use of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap. Try it once. We say 
this, knowing that if you try it once, you 
will always use it. It is economy to save 
one, two, or three cents on the price of a 
bar of soap, and lose five dollars or more, 
in ruined, tender, rotted clothing spoiled 
by the strong soda, in the poor soap? 
Washing powders, concentrated lye, and 
cheap soaps, are low priced, to be sure, 
but they are terribly expensive, taking 


ruined clothing into account. 
R EM FM _ Dobbins’ Electric Soap pre- 
serves clothes washed with it. 


Bleaches white ones, brightens 
BER, colored ones. Softens flannels 
and blankets, and contains nothing to injure 
the most delicate fabric. Ask your grocer for 
it. Take nothing else in its place. Read care- 
fully all that is said on the two wrappers and 
see that our name is on each. 
I. L. Gracin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Style of Wood Floors. 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 
WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, 
FOLDING SCRIENS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23p ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Branca, 247 Futton STreetT, BRooKLYR. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


C.&N.W.RY 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, 


and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago 


and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 


Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the aND NorTu-WEsTERN Raruway. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
8d Vice-President 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
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THE THEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, l4thSt. & Irving P!. 
Evenings at 8;15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


LYCEUM. 4th Av., bet. 23d acd Sts 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. M Mat. at 


Managers’ - - Gilmore & Tompkins. Manager - - niel Frohman. 
COUNTRY CIRCUS. ” SQUIRE KATE. 
Boxes - - $8 and $12| Balcony - $1, 75c,and 50c Boxes - - - - $10, $12] Dress Circle and Balcony 
Orchestra - $1 and 75¢ Galery 25 Orchestra - - - - $1.50 (upstairs) $1.50, 50c 
Admission General Admission - 
8:15 Mat. Wed. and Sat Sat. at 2. at 8: "15. Mat. Thurs. and 1 Sat. at 2 
W. Rose’ le 
Boxes - $5, $6, $10, ro Orchestra Circle - - $1 Semen a. es « $10, $22 | Balcony - - $1, 15e, 60c 
Orchestra - - - - Balcony - $1, | Orchestra - $1.50, $1, 75c Gallery - - - + 25¢ 


General 
BROADWAY. 41st St. AV. 
Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Props. - B’way Theatre Co | Manager - F. W. Sanger 


THE L ON TAMER. 

Boxes - + $10, $12, $15| Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75¢c 
Orchestra - - $1.50, $1 Gallery - - - 650c, 35c 
General Admission - - $1.00. 
CASIN Broadway, corner 39th St. 


Evetings at 8:00. Saturday Mat. at 2. 


ger - Rudolph Aronson 
Until further notice, 
NANON. 

Boxes - - - $8, $10, $12) Balcony - - - - - $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Admission - - - - 60c 
COLUMBUS. 125th St. near Lexington Av. 

Evenings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2, 
Owner and Manager - - Oscar Hammerstein 


The Soudan; Aunt Bridget’s Baby; Yon Yonson; 
Frimrose & West’s Minstrels. 
Popular Prices. 


FOURTEENTH ST. 14th St. ame 6th Av. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 
BLUE EANS. 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. 
GARDEN 


Madison Square Garden 
Madison Av. and 27th St, 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


General Admi4sion 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Broadway, bet. Houston & Prince sts. 
ee Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


nager E, G. Gilmore 
EV ANGELIN! E. 
$15, $10 | Balcony 75c, 50c 


- 75¢ | Family Circle - - 2c 
75c, 50c | General Admission - 60c 


Evenin 
Proprietor and 


$20, 


Boxes - - 
Orch, Chairs 
Orch. Circle - 


PALMER'S. Broadway, corner 30th St. 
Evening at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager A. M, Palmer 
JIM THE PENMAN. 

Boxes $15 | Balcony $1.50 
Orchestra $1.50 | Family Circle - - - 50¢ 
General Admission - - $1. 


PEOPLE'S. 199 to 203 Bowery 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Sole Proprictor and Manager Il. C. Miner 
Acting Manager - A. H. Sheldon 
OBERT MANTELL IN MONBARS. 

Boxe: $6, $8 | Orch. Cir. & Balcony - 50c 
Orch. & Dress Circle - 75c | Bal. & Fam. Cir. - 35c, 25¢ 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
23d St., near 6th Av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Proprietors and Managers Proctor & Turner 
THE LOS’ PARADISE. 


Boxes - - - - $8, $10, $12] Balcony - $1.50, 75 
Boxes - - $12and $15| Balcony - - $1,50and $1 
91a STANDARD. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d Sts. 
Orchestra Stalls $2 {Gallery - - - $land 50c Evenings at 8: 15, Saturday Matinee at 2. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. Manager - . M. Hill 
8th Avenue, corner 23d St MISS HELY ETT. 

Evenings at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat, Mt Boxes - - - $10, $15, = Baicony - - $3, $ 
Lessee and Manager . - T. H. French Orchestra - - - - - 3 | Family Circle $1. 50, 
Acting Manager - “Ww. H. Matthews 

THE STOAWAY. STAR. Broadway, corner 13th St. 
Boxes - - - $5, $s $10 Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c Evening at 8:15 Saturday Matinee “ 
Orchestra - - - Orchestra Circle - - 60c | Acting me 5 - Burnham 
General Admission - H, CRANE IN FOR MONEY. 
Boxes - - - + + $15] Balcony - - $1.50, $1 
PANORAMA. Orchestra - - - $1.50 Family Circle 250 
4th Av. and 19th St. General Admission : 
HAMMERSTEIN’S OPERA HOUSE. DALYW’S. ho gd and 30th St. 


125th St, and 7th Av. 
Evenings at 8:15. wore | Matinee at 2. 
Manager Oscar Hammerstein. 
Hallen and Hart; ‘Niobe; Donnelly and Girard. 
Orchestra - - - $9, $10 Family Circle 50c 
Balcony - - $1,50, $1 | General Admission - 60c 


HARRIGAN'S. 35th St, near 6th Av. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 
r Mart W. Hanley 
THE LAST OF THE HOGANS. 
$1, 75c 
- 25¢ 


Boxes - $8 $10 | Balcony 
Orchestra - $1.50 $1 Gallery 


General Admission - a 


HERRMANN’S. Broadway and 29th St. 
Evenings at Matines Saturday at 2. 
Proprietor Hermann 
Manager W. H. Morton 
A new comedy, THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 
Boxes - - -$8, $10, $12| Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra $1.50 | General Admission ee 


HOYT'S MADISON SQU ARE. 
24th St., bet. Broad “4 and 6th Av, 


- - 


at 8:80. Sat. 
Sole Hoyt & Thomas 
TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
Boxes - - - $12, 32 | Gallery - - - - 50¢, 75c 
Orch. and Bal. - $1.50, General Admission - - $1 
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NANCY AND COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Broadway and 39th St. 

Managers, Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

Grand Opera iu Italian and French. 

Season of 13 weeks from 14 Dec. * 5.00 to $1.00. 

UNION SQUARE, l4tliSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
Ivening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2: 
Manager J. M 

Mark Murphy in O’Dowd’s Neighbors; then Agnes 

Huntington Opera Co. 
Boxes - - _ Balcony $1.50, $1 
Orchestra - Fam. Cirele - 75¢, oe, 250 
General $1. 


TONY 


14th Street. 


Mat. Tues., Fri., & Sat. as. Evening at 8. 
Proprietor - ‘ony Pastor 
VARIETY. 

Boxes - - - - - - $10/ Dress Circle - - - 750 
Orchestra - - - - - $1] Balcony - - - - 6506 


General Admission 


EDEN MUSEE. 23d Street, near 6th Av. 
The Whole World in Wax. Every Eve. & Sat Mat. 
THE WORLD IN WAX. 

De The in New “ Probiems.*? 

Prices, 50c Sunday, 25c. 


SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK.CASES, 
BALL BEARING. 


We make cases adap- 
ted to every require- 
ment. For Homes, 
Library, Legal or 
Commercial use. 


Alco cpecial cases 
for the 


“Century” 
Dictionary. . = 


Tustrated Catalogue aR 
free. Address a 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kither 814 Broadway, New York, 0! 
Quote BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. Muskegon, Mich, 


Church and Opera Chairs. 
Bank and Office Fittings. 
Beds and Desks [eae 


A. H. Andrews & Co. = 
Manufacturers, 


- 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous employees make the Hoosac | 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, | 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- | 
kill Mountairs, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilion, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 

Fast Express Trains, with elegant Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago, 
and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 


PILES! PILES{! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It n®~er 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. * 


Jupce Coons, Maysville. Ky., says: *‘ Dr. Williams 
= Pile Ointment cured me after years of suffer 

Jupce Corrinevry, Cleveland, O., says: ‘I have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer. Sold by druggists at 50c,. 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. 


WILLIAMS MF6. CO., Cleveland, 0. 
cine for Irregularities and al) 


ADI ES other Fa.ng.e troubles. Success- 


fu.iy used in thousands of cases, reme 
teed, Sent promptly on receipt of and 
postave. or fall fora Q-cont stamp. 

M<D.CAL vv., East Ham jtoa, Conn, 


CASTER’S RELIZF for WOMEN 


isasafe and always reliable medi-+ 


change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 


New York. Vermont, and Canada. 


The Only Line running through cars, without | 


change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
buy. Vergennes. and Burlington, Vt. 
e Picturesque Route from Poston to St, 
Albans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Quebec. 
Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
and Montreal, without change. 
Yor Time-Tablies, Parlor and Sleepin 


lroad, and at 250 ngton Street, or Fitchbu: 
r Btation= Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Pass, Agent. 


ig 
further informe any Agent of the Fitchburg | 
as 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tane change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


ADVERTISING. 


you wish to advertise anvthing anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York, 


VERY one in need of intormation on the subject otf 
advertising will do well to obtain a copy of *‘Book 
for Advertisers,’ 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
compilation from the American, Newspaper Directory 
of allthe best papers and class journals; gives the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good deal of informa- 
tion about rates and other matters pertaining to the 
business of advertising Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Grade Review, 


FOUNDED JULY, 1879. 


Edward Cyman Bill - 


- Editor and Proprietor. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on 
matters pertaining to musical inventions. 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 PER YEAR. 


Published at No. 8 East Fourteenth Street, 


New: York. 
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ONLY A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 
“The camel,” said the professor, “ is 
“am animal who can work eight days 
without drinking.” 
“Just like me,” stuttered the dissi- 
pated student, “I can drink eight days 
without working.” 


NOT A SPEAKING LIKENESS. 
Looking at a Congressman’s likeness, 
the critic says: 
“I do not call it a speaking like- 
ness.” 
“If it were,” says the M. C’s dear 
friend,” it wouldn’t be recognisable.” 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 
VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


The Most Perfect Road Machine for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 


Use Made. 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, 


R. 


Cushion Tires, Hollow Rims, Dust Proof, Ball Bearings, 
All Weights, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


(Makers of Elegant Cycles), 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U. S. 
Government, 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin’s 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!”-.A lamp~abso- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a clear, Soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 
than either! That lamp is 


“THe RocuHester.’ 


Only five years old, and over two millions in 
use. It must bea good lamp to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it 1s, for lamps ma 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘‘ Rochester 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lam ver kind, in 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘ Tae Rocusster.” If he 
hasn’t the genuine Rochester and the style you 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. 


ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
42 Park Place, New York. 


The Largest Lamp Store in theWorld. 


TRUE ECONOMY 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


machines. 


| 


is not found in the purchase of @ 
a thing that can be bought for )7 eR 
the least money.’”’ 


THE PARAGON. 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


THE IROQUOIS, 


And we guarantee every one. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


| 
BUILT ON HONOM 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
A Sensible and Useful Gift. 
Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
Table-board. 
open in any position for Sitting or Lying- 
a - It is not necessary to leave your 
chair to consult the Dictionary or. 
Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 
Strongly made and artistically 
ornamented. A beautiful present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 


We sell direct to individual purchasers. 


THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falls Ohio. Mention BELFORD'S. 


REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


== DUCHESS. = 


The only pin ever designed, manufactured and of- 
fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 
Will not pull, break, or in any way injure the most 
delicate hair. 

¢#” Remember we guarantee them; if not asr - 
sented you can return them and have your money re- 


funded. 
For sale everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a packaze. 


— 


H. B. BOTH &CO., Manfrs., 1,111 & 1,113 Marke! St., Ph la. 


THE BEST 
ENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 


save money. AND INTENSE LIGHT. 
OVER 1,200 BICYCLES 


In stock. New and second-hand. Ay UMBUS! 


Cash or time. 
AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


HAVING A “B” or COLLAR. 


ANDLE POWER EQUAL T0 


ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP. 


cK if your dealer does not keep it, we will 
serd prepaid, to any address, on receipt 


A. W. GUMP & 


WVe 
CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


Send for List. AGENTS WANTED. Bi-| WALLACE & SON, 


cycles, Guns, and Typewriters taken in ex- 


change, ANSONIA, CONN,, 
. PUBLISHERS wishing Bicycles can make ar- AND 
rangements to pay part in advertising. 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
Memory Development 


IN SIX MANUALS: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

II. Quickness of Perception, 

Jif. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 

IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought, 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 

Prive of the Series, $5.00. Sold onlyinsets. Nos, 


{, Il, and HZ now ready for delivery. Particulars on 
application. Specimen pages and address on receipt 


of ten cents, Send orders to 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB, TINS ONLY, 


BERTIE: 
FWBDDY: “I’ve just weturned fwom a week’s wun 


on the machine, dear boy, and haven't quite got wid of 
the action yet; that’s all. 


*Gwacious! chappie, what’s the matter?” 


P.O. Box. 643, Clarksburg, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 

Skin diseases, and 


ASWELL AS 
will do it. 


Bealtifies the Skin. 


ruktI Fics 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 

no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 


No other cosmetic 


properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of -similar name. 
distingyished 
L. Sayer, 
to a lady of 
SS the (a 
patient): you ladies use them, I recomm 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the lea’ harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day, Also Poudre Subtile removes supers 
fluous hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Pro»’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe, 
Mention Betrorp’s MONTHLY. 


AT ® FOLKS® 


Anti-Corpulene P. tis” lalbs. a 
mon 'y cause no sickness, contain no and never 
fail. Sold b ista everywhere or sentbv mail, Partic- 
(sealed) 40. SPECIFIC CO., Phila. Pas 


The Meeker Med.Co 
260 S.CLARK ST 
At Home 


without IT] 


_ Pain-or Inconven - 
ience. Book Free. 


OPIUM 


00 
of 


Includi Books, Books, or 


P 


wrapper. 
reading 


tory, that goes daily 
Manufacturers and Publishers all tq 
over the world; and 500 of your boldly 
printed and cddresses, in two 
2 ‘months (requis price alo py 50 cents). All free and post- 


ADDRESS CO..126 5. Bth St. Phila. 
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lig every blemish on 
detection. On its 
| 
\CurRED 
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For the information of those who have to use alcoholic Liquors we extract 
the following from a letter of America’s most eminent surgeon and physician, 
David W. Yandell, of Louisville, Ky., written to a medical friend, snd used by 
permission. 

«* * * * There are, as you already know, many fine whiskies manfac- 
tured in this State under different brands. Among them I may name the 
BELLE OF NELSON as. weary, thoroughly well made, honest, straight and 
mellow, and for these reasons being specially fitted as a remedy where alcohol 
is indicated. Always faithfully yours, 

D. W. YANDELL.” 


Cl’ HAYSEED’S DREAM OF HIS INTENDED VISIT TO NEW YORK. 


THE GRAPE LEAF. 


Devoted to 


WINES, SPIRITS, FRUITS & TABLE LUXURIES, 


Edited by CHAMPION BISSELL, 
For particulars address 
GRAPE LEAF PUBLISHING CO., 


' 26 No. 39 Broadway, New York. 


MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Grant and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


AMERICANIZED 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been 
omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

. In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 
and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 

There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
pep delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 

CYCLOP DIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on — of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
months. 

All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 
for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPZDIA DEPARTMENT) 


No. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PROTECTION, 1892. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
fm art works in the world. Cab- 
ee inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 
on. Send address on postal 

for our circular, 


**How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 sudjects, always mentioning BELFORD's, 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PROTECTION, 1900. 


to $15 
home, ‘ATER 

- LIGHTNING PLATE 
and plating jewelry, watches 
Hj tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
_ ing plating. Wholesale to 
PS agents $5. Write for circu- 
= ilars. H. E. DELNO & 

Columbus, 


Common Sense 


Chairs, Settees, 
AND ROCKERS, 


Are just what 


their name im- 
plies. You cannot 


+ buy more sensi= 


sass 


Ask your dealer for them, or 
send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, Co., N. Y. 
Low rates to all parts of the United States. 


ble, easy seats. 


PELOUBET 
Church Organs 


All the desirable qualities of 
ea Pipe Organ at a fraction of 

the price, 
A BOON FOR CHURCHES, INSTI 
TUTIONS, HALLS, LODGES, 


AND 


= 


ORGAN STUDENTS. 


READ WHAT THE MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS SAY: 


The tone is singularly pure and sympathetic. The 
“touch” is especiatly noteworthy for elasticity, and 
the promptness of speeci: throughout the entire com- 
pass of the key-board is all that the most exacting 
critic can desire. FREDERIC ARCHER. 


I was particularly struck with the expressive 


For use in medium-sized churches, institutions of 
various kinds, spacious private residences, and for 
practice purpose of students it is more perfectly ad- 
apted than any other instrument known to me, 

LOUIS FALK. 


So fully does it respond to all demands made upon 


power of the instrument. The action is thoroughly 
made, and the touch very satisfactory. 
CLARENCE EDDY. 


it that I can most highly recommend the ‘‘ Reed- 
Pipe” as a substitute for the Pipe Organ. 
XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 


We will gladly furnish plans and specifications free 
upon application, Send for one and become posted. If you are hampered by an 
ineffective reed organ, or a troublesome pipe organ, you need be so no longer. 
The PELouset ReEep-Pipe Cuurcu Orcan solves the difficulty. Every instru- 
ment sold under the fullest guarantee. 


WAREROOMS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 


ORGAN FACTORY, 
Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue, 


CHICAGO, 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’"-—Hamuet. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. : 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano. 

No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms: of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. . 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO CO., 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G@. RAMSDELL'S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN'S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT’S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore. 
AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas. 
KOHLER & CHASE'S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga. 

an 
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gam Caien 

fot ten cents (silver) MIXED PIC Elgin, 
’ 


T WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE the best paying 
Advertisements and Circulars, 
serve the best patrons in America, for all purposes 


‘a. 
J.R. LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois, 


Ts TREATED & 


No starving, no inconvenience, effects 
confidentiaL For circulars and testimonials add.ess 


h 6c. in stamps. 
Dr. 0. W. F. SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


W ws 

F 
ao ADY’S M 

2 Zz @ want ladies to manage jal ames, 


FREE. Address with stamp. Toilet (a. Pi. Huron, Dich. 


OLD BELLE OF NELSON 
RUE OR BOURBON USHISKEY. 
DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. For sale in 
cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family 
can be without this whiskey in case of sickness. References—Any bank 
in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 123 
and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


EC 


K’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


' At Macy’s (Chorus of women voices)— 
Please let me have a copy of Saltus’ “A 
Story Without a Name.” 


~ 


HARTMAN'S PATENT INSIDE - 
SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


Is the wost popular Blind in America. Archi- 
i tects ard builders prefer it to any other, for 
merit, style, convenience and econo- 
a ie my. Not complicated. The only Blind that 
is furnished with an automatic Burglar- 
iS Proof Lock, free of charge. This is an item 
i of immense magnitude, and may save you 
1% many times the cost of blinds and perhaps 
S life also, and the only blind that gives entire 
satisfaction. Thousands are in use. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and prices. 


Wfartman Sliding Blind Co., 
WOOSTER, O., U.S. A. 
No, 65 Larwill St. 


— 


First Citizen—‘‘Edgar Saltus has done it 
again.” 

Second Citizen—‘‘ Done what? 

First Citizen—‘‘Set the novel readers 
buzzing over his new one: ‘A Story With- 
out a Name.’ It’s a corker!” 
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PAPER CORRESPONDENT Cat Ent ve 
FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 
: tied with your treatment. It is 
was 320 pounds; now only 
7, @ reduction of .u3 
pounds. My health is better than for years and my 
complexion tly improved. Will continue until 
to all sufferers from obesity. Will answer all inquir- 
SS 
y 
NG Ra SN 
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“The Triumph of Love is Happy & Fruitful Marriage.” 


A Treatise on. 


ATROPHY. 


A BOOK FOR MEN, MARRIED and SINGLE. 


A full explanation of a wonderful method for the 
quick restoration of PERFECT MANHOOD, in all that 
the term implies. 

IT EXPLAINS how to build up all bodily vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to preserve all mental vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to avoid all the physical evils of married life. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure bodily failing, in any stage, for all time. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure mind-wandering, forgetfulness, confusion of ideas. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure nervousness, trepidation, lack of self-confidence, 

IF EXPLAINS how to give tone, to remove excicitability, to overcome sensi- 
tiveness, to remove physical and mental irritability. 

IT EXPLAINS how the entire physical system of the male may be brought 
to that condition so essential to general good health and peace of mind. 


IT EXPLAINS how to be self-controlling, self-respecting, to be free from 
degrading thoughts, superior to debasing inclinatiors, to feel **A VERY KING 
AMONG MEN.” 

To many, this book is uninteresting and valueless, being a PURELY MEDICAL 
TREATISE; to others, to those whose welfare is at stake, IT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS EVER ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 


sarTo simple curiosity seekers it is not worth the trouble of writing for and 
we will not send it to such if we know it. But we will cheerfully mail ONE COPY 
SEALED IN PLAIN ENVELOPE, POSTAGE PAID AND ENTIRELY FREE OF ANY 


CHARGE to the man who writes for it in good faith, either for his own use or 


for some friend. 

sas Beware of petty quacks and all their schemes; don’t even answer a medi- 
cal advertisement (or you may be sorry) till you have studied this remarkable 
book. If you have already been made a victim don’t let prejudice blind you 


to the light of SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. INVESTIGATE! Address, 
THE ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
64-66 Niagara Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your Infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MACFARLANE. 
Aged 1 year. 
A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY. 


GENUINE 


BENEDICTINE. 


THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL. 


GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


FOR THE STATES OF AMERICA 


GOURD &TOURNADE 


& CANADA 


NEW YORK 


From FECAMP (France) 


BE SURE THAT THIS LABEL IS ON THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY COUNTERFEITS OF OUR GOODS. 
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Simply by pres- 

>. sing the. Centre 
Rod, the Current 
Electricity is gene” 
rated by Chemical 
Action. It oecu- 
pies the space of 
but Six Square 
Inches. The con- 
struction is simple 
in the extreme. 


A CHILD 


CAN 


OPERATE 
IT. 
es by pressing the Centre Rod, the Current of 
Electricity is generated, and the light is instantaneous. 
ECONOMY. 


“Whe material tonharge the Battery can be obtained at 
a cost of Ten Cents, and will run 30 


Aside trem lighting the Battery of our Ap- 


can be used f r, Fan, Medical, Call Bell 
er Bargiar Alarm purposes, all of which attachments 
we supply. 
Grections accompany each 
4Goods shipped C. 0. D. on receipt of Twenty per cent. 
Liberal Discounts to Trade and Agents. 


We disire reliable representatives in every State in 
the Union, and invite correspondence on the subject, 


BARR ELECTRIC 60., 


17 and 19 Broadway, New York. 


| 

MADE ONLY BY 

ROWN PERFUMERY 6° 


ty7, New Bond Street, JcONDON: 


, PARIS, 1878. 


W.Baxer & 


Breakfast 


' from which the excess of 
oil hag been removed, 


Ia Absolutely Pure. 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed With Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, s then- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. _ 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


TREATISE on 
CANCER and 
Blood Diseases 
mailed FREE. 


CANCER 


Address 

THE SWIFT 
SPECIFIC CoO., 
_ Atlanta, Ga. 


CURED. 


The Effect was Magical. 
I suffered from cancer on my lip that defied 


the skill of the best physicians of the State. I 


had it burned out, but the operation only made 
it worse, causing it to spread over more surface 
and eat deeper in. I finally used Swift’s Spe- 
cific (S. 8. 8.) to heal ii up and drove the poi- 
son out of my blood. Lhe effect of the Specific 
was magical! It healed up entirely without 
leaving a scar as areminder. This was over four 
years ago, and since then there has been no & 
of a return of the cancer. I will ch y 
answer any inquiries in regard to my case. 
Yount, Bradford, Ohio. 


Book on Blood and Skin Diseases Free, 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


GOLD MED 
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FOR BABY’S 


‘*One can hardly recommend too often an 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has e 


ything that is as valuable in the nursery 
ver used it for her babies would willingly 


do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 


require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff fr 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, 


lruff from the baby’s head, in 
it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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SOW FIRST, THEN REAP. 


You take no yisk in buying real property in and near a young and growing 
city. 

TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 
10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. 

Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 
security—semi-annual interest. 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


] PERI AL GRANUM is the favorite food for childves and invalids. 


The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa., May, °90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a good and well made powder of pleasant flavor. 


* * Contains no trace of any impurity.—pe 1, ancet, London, Eng., July 12th, *90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu- 
ktion by the merit of actual use for a long period of time. 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa., July, °88. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM has withstood the test of time, and is to-day unex- 


velled by any dietetic preparation on the market. 
Medical & Surg. Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Feb., °89. 


SOLD »Y DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


“SUPERIOR-NUTRITION- 
PURE: / WAS Vii OD 


HALL'S SAFES HALL SAFES 


Best in the World. 3 Best in the World. 


STANDARD 


PROOF 


AND 


CHESTS, 


VAULT DOORS, BANK VAULTS, 
Safe Deposit Outfits. 


Hall’s Safe and Lock Co., 


d24 BROADWAY, 


HALLS SAFES — 
Are the NEW YORK. 


Best in the World. 
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‘sow FIRST, THEN REAP. 


You take no risk in buying real property in and near a young and growing 
city. 


TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 


10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. 


Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 


transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 


security—semi-annual interest. 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St, Tacoma, Wash. 
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] PERI AL GRANUM is the favorite food for children and invalids. 
The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa. » May, °90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a good and well made powder of pleasant flavor. 


* Contains no trace of any impurity.—1pe 1, ancet, London, Eng., July 12th, ‘90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu- 
mation by the merit of actual use for a long period of time. 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa., July, '88. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM has withstood the test of time, and is to-day unex- 
celled by any dietetic preparation on the market. 
Medical & Surg. Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Feb., °89. 


SOLD »Y DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


iMPER! 
[Mr 
NOURISHING. 
DELICIOUS; 
FOOD 4 


HALL’S SAFES 


HALL'S SAFES 

Best nthe Worl AL. Best in the World. 

STANDARD 

PROOF 
AND 


BANKERS CHESTS. 


VAULT DOORS, BANK 
Safe Deposit Outfits. 


Hall’s Safe and Lock Co., 


324 BROADWAY, 


HALL’S SAFES Ly 
| Aretme NEW YORK. 
Best in the World. 
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West Shore Rail Road. 


(N. Y. C. & H. R. BR. R. CO., LESSEES.) 


THE PICTURESQUE TOURIST ROUTE 10 ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River and through the Mohawk Valley. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


NEW YORK AND TORONTO WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars on all Express Trains. 


The Haunts of Rip Van Winkle in the Catskill Mountains 


grow in popularity from year to year as the most attractive region for summer homes and tours in the 
vicinity of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health, 


Agent, 


Obtain Time Table and full information from Ticket Agents, or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Mention Betrorp’s. 


All systems. 


SHORTHAND 


wanted. o We LOOMIS, Wate rbury, Conn. 


DS. 12 pkts. Fu OWER 10c. 12 pkts. VEGETABLE 
30c. 6 Dahlias, 50c., 10 Gladiolus, 30c. All 


#1. Half, 50c. 
H. F. Burt, Tannton, Mase. 


My Daughter 


practice many 
“hours without fatigue 
‘since I bought your 
Perfect Chair.’ 


The 


Perfect Adjustable 


Chair 
Rests the Back.’ 


Daily piano practice becomes a daily delight. 


—_—_ back, adjustabie forward and backward and 
tot Illustrations free. 


the different heights. Six styles. 


BLACKMER BROS. & CO., 
PANORAMA PLACE, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS BY MAIL a Specialty. 
Situations when 
No failures. Pupils 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
At HOME, only $5.00. 


No floor room. Health and Strength a‘ 
a lifetime for yourself and 
the young. 100 different ex- 
ercises. 10, Doctors rec- 
ommend it. Send stamp for 
Circular. Book, Health and 
Strength in Physical Culture 
40 illustrated exer- 
cises 50cts. or given 
with ea. Exerciser. 
Ladies’ book: An = 
Ideal_ Complexion 
and Physical De- 
velopment, 39 illus- 
trations 50cts., both books 
for T5cts. Chart of 40 
Athletic Cuts for Dumb- 
bells or Pulleys 25cts. 


J. E. DOWD, 
116 MONROE STREET, 

When ordering 


please mention this paper.» 


ADY WANTED 


fn each locality to manage Toilet Parlor at home; write, obtain 
names, send circulars. $5 to $15 weekly. Our Toilet Art Book 
Free. Send Stamp, SYLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron. Mich. 


Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge year bust 5 inches, by 
using “Emma” Bust Dev«loper. 
Guaranteed. 24 page illustrated cata- 


AD for 6 cents. Address EMMA TOILET BAZAB 
228 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. Mention this paper 


‘ies 
Dear Sir: 
A two cent stamp 


will bring 


sealed and fre 
marks asam- 
= ple of the Irving 
Manhood, Failin 
aud Nervous Debility. AJlso seale 
book of startling facts and truths. Th 
only certain Specific for Premature 
Decay, Cure guaranteed. Hopeles 
maltreated cases solicited. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
IRVING HOMEOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
86 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BETWEEN 


| SEE 
| 
| 
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E MUNSON or tne BEST. 
THE MUNSON STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 


Is one of the best places to learn it, either by mail or personal attendance, 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Circulars on Application. 


nw | FARMERS cows, Digs, poultry, gs, | 
TUMORS Tue ORSEMEN (Cana birds, mocking ing, 


OVERS oF BIRDS 


How many words can you make using only 
the letters in the words ‘‘ HAT IDENTIFIER”? 


First prize, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, VARIGOGEL Inenavenionce, pert teciy.Feliables 


one dozen Identifiers. Send a dime for rules cuthemtzaaid 
overning contest and sample ‘‘ Identifier” to CO., Albion, Mich, 


up etal Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, 
HOTOGRAPHY 
BLAIR’S PILLS. 
(INSTANTANEOUSY 


Great English Remedy for 
&Gout and Rheumatism. 


SURE, PROMPT, AND EFFECTIVE. 


NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


-Large Box 34, Small 14 Pill 
* 224 William St., New York. 93 NEW YORK, 


“Nationa? “Type Writer | 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


No. 3 Convent Cot Man 


Send for illustrated pam- New York, 


NaTIONAL TYPE WRITER Co., 
phlet giving full detail and I consider the’ NaTIONAL has no supe- 
other mak 
fac-simile of key-board, all hig! machines, I can truthfully say, to oo 
is better Yours truly. 


yours is b 
BELFORD, t, Belford ’s Magazine Co. 


Ask for specimen Two Color Work. 


| NATIONAL TYPEWRITER 2202 80: 


SARGENTS? Rolling, Reclining, 
And Carrying Chairs, 


Back Rests, Bed Trays, Invalids’ Beds 
and Tables, Commodes, Earth Closets, 
Sanitary Rubber Goods, Hospital Supplies, 
and everything for inv alids. Full informa- 
tion and illustrated catalogue free by ad- 
dressing SARGENT MFG, Co., either East- ~— 
ern Office, 814 Broadway, ‘New York; @p 
or Factory, Muskegon, Mich, 

Quote BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
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New England Founded by 


Conservatory. tas Dr. E. Tourje, 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 

MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Hand Culture, Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 

ELOCUTION. Systematiccourses in Oratory,and Dramatic and Lyrie Action. 

TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 

FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Cultures 

FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 

HOME. A comfortable Home for lady pupils in the Conservatory Building. 


COST. Approximate cost for tuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks. Board and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 
CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. L. S. ANDERSON, Business Managers 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


Write \t down Your Family Ne 


HOME 
GYMNASIUM 


ww and duty tor all. Brief daily use of our apparatus quick- 
l . ly develops the body and gives health, strength and 
ac \ and te symmetry. We guarantee this or price refunded. 
THIS IS THE ONLY COMPLETE GYMNASTIC 
. OUTFIT enclosed in elegant parlor cab- 
imet, suitable for any room. Gymnastic experts 
agree that ours is the best home outfit for home. Con- 
tains chest, rowing and lifting weights and dumb bells, 
adjustable for young and old. A whole family can ex- 
ercise together. Priceslow. Circular free. 
HITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


_ SOOTHING SYRU 


has been used for Over Frery YEARS BY MILLIONS. oF 
Moruesrs for their CHILDREN TEETHING, With PERFECT 
Success, It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 
25 cents a bottle, 


By 


on zo cenrsm sme |LOVERING'S BOOK EXCHANGE, 


“JAPAN |: 78x Broadway, New York. 


AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIATIES OF PERFUMES Mane | New and Second-hand books. 
FROM FLOWERS IN a LAND OF onto | Can supply any book ever published if in existence. 
x Large stock on hand. Send for prices, etc. 


Libraries for Cash. 
Co 781 Broadway, New York. 


NO 46 CHARTRES ST.— — NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
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CURE. 


This great discovery marks a new 
era in medicine, to wit: “Strictly 
Scientific.” I have discovered that 
Free Ozone, Sunshine and 
Vital Essence are one and the 
same thing, and that, therefore, the 
former is all-sufficient to restore and 
cure the only one admissible disease, 
Impaired Vitality, no matter 
by what specific name it is known to 
medical minds. Private references, 
right here in New York, as to abso- 
lute cures of, Dyspepsia, Obe- 
sity, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Exhaustion; &c. 


One Free Trial at office, 822 Broadway, 
Southeast Corner rath Street, NEW YORK. 


The Return of 
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 LARUUHES 
Ferruginous Tonic, — 


§- 


Awarded at Paris a 


containing 


PERUVIAN BARK 


GRANO NATIONAL 


PRIZE 


IRON, ana 
Pure Catalan Wine, 


of 


16,600 


This invigorating tonic is nowerful in its effect, is easily administered, assimilates tho- 
roughly and quickly with the gastric juices, without deranging the action of the stomach. 
Iron and Ginchona are the most powerful weapons employed in the art of curing ; iron is 
the principal of our blood, and forms its force and richness. Oinchona affords life to the or- 
gans and activity to their functions. 
E. FOUCERA & Co., Agentsfor the U.S., . 
30 North William St., New York, | 
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A REHEARSAL! 


G&Now, YoU "URRY THE THIS. TIME, 
YOUNG FELLER! 


SHOW BETTER YOU GAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 
Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor’s Office, for Pierce County, at Tacoma, 
Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales——-NOTHING. 

What better evidence can you ask of the safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 
field for safe investments ? 

In this field the 


TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Incorporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 -per Gent to 8 per Gent Interest on 
CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


ADDRESS 


TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
C. S. BRIDGES, Secretary, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and 11th Street, 
9 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California 


are reached in the most comfortable manner over the 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R. R. 


THE SAWTA TE HOU Te. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily and run via 
Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego without Change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington Street, Boston; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 165 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE. GEO T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
Curcaco, Topgxa, Kay. 
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Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, COURT HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mention this Magazine. 


Counters, Desks, Tables, etc., 


~IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


BaTTLeE CREEK, MICH 


of the Hartz 

song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keeps them in good health. 
while feathers, 
druggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD Co., 

Pa. 


of FRONEFELD'S Horse 


world, with free book, 


manns 
BIRD The secret 
Mountains. [t restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for i5e. Sold by ali 
stores. Bird Book free. 

400 North Third Street, 


Send also fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the best in the 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFG. CO., Elyria,O. 


999 SONGS: 


Publisher, 513 C Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Odell Double Case 


00°OZ$ AlUO 


of le Case for clean impression, per 
alignment, and number of copies of 
manifolds impression, 

Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a c: spital or small letter 
can be obtained without changing the position of the 
Sagere, and having check perforator attachment, Send 

ca’ 
ODELL TYPEWRITER Co.. CHICAGO. 


THE BEST FIFLD FOR 
In the UNITED STATES, 
Present growth of 


PORTLAND Is ahead 
of city in the U. S. toits size. Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, 8130, iking Capital $13,500,000; 


$7000 offered any one who will equal the work 


rh Buildings now under construction $4,000,000. We havea 


= for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
regon, in large and small amounts,cash or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ 


ae UNMARRIED—Send your glove measure and 3 
ou and receive returo mail, * 


Manager CLIMAX, 49 C Ave., ca 


references. EUGENE D. WHITE & CQ-.- Portland, Or 


OW Feet. THE aust AND THE CURE, 
REE BY MAIL. 
ba LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO, 


UNaDILLA, N, 


are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. They can be 
used for roll films or glass plates. 
The new 


Daylight Wodak 


can be loaded in daylight. Registers si reaiaas and locks automatically when 


a new film is turned into place. 


© 


$2500 


Send for Circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


11 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“ 

= / 

INC 

| | 

| | 

ig 
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BICYCLES. | * MARPIST 


100,000 IN USE. INSTRUCTION IN THE MOST 
APPROVED METHODS, 


And thorough knowledge of the | 
positions of great Harpists. 


Scholars Supplied with Harps, 


52 years’ experience gives as re- 


sult SImMpLicIry AND STRENGTH, H 
which means few visits to the re- Strings, Etc., Ete, 
ppily tor erms at 
COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., 


Boston, - - cuicaao. No. 25 W. 18th St, New York. 


THE NEW LEVER SAFETY. 


= 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Chain. No Gears. Immense Power and 
Speed, Variable Stroke, Only two Sets 


Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


H. B. Smith Machine Co., Smithville, New Jersey. 


THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 
ment constructed upon the principles of the 
. human voice, and consequently the best 
‘ accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular, 
Catalogues free, upon application to 


Jas. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFICE, 


It costs one half the price of a good _— 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep me 
order, seldom requiring tuning. 

Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


10 East 16th Street, | Worcester, Mass. (Factory). TORONTO, ONT, 
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MONEY, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and te 
operate the same for mining and railway use later on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the ey mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 200 miles. 

(2="'The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property 
fully paid for. 

[ae"All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature, ; 


More than 5,000 feet of tunrel already driven, including 8,700 feet into the east side of 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. 

- Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named page al 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE CoMPANY and a JornT OWNER in all the rights, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and fronall rentals as. 
they accrue. These shares are of the PaR VALUE of TEN DoLLaRs Eacu. Present selling 
price, Six DoLLaRs each, but no fewer than Two SHARES will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Firry CENTs A YEAR Casi as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 
as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But 
Firry Cents A YEAR Cash INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any person 
can become a joint owner in%this, the greatest mining ente in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, and increasingly profitable. Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where capital and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on steadity, both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Eraur Per Cent. First Morteagce Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment, 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March 1st and September Ist each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid by sale of gold, silver, and 
ead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond ts iven an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. ; 

NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer to ry! owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endorsements ' 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enclosing a two-cent stamp, an iving name 
and post-oftice address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY, 

dune 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


LASTING PROFIT! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise— promises equally great railway possibilities. Tue Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the feasibility of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. 

The enterprise was indugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanved to a depth of 8,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto otL’r mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountains shall be traversed over 
instead of through. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
tneognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavily timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access. 

The mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is practically beyond computa- 
tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 
progress of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of fis 
from the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimagly 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The greatest tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘‘ Brick ”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway , 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply sufficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 230 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. 
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Remington 


is now 


On the Market. 


ONSTANT IMPROVEMENT has 
characterized the history of the 


Remmncton Sranparp Typewrrrer. The 
4 changes introduced into the 1892 model 
J represent the carefully-tested results of 
fexpert study of various points deemed 
capable of improvement. They present. 


advantages in the quality of the work, 


fand ease as well as convenience of ope- 


ration which will readily commend 
themselves to all users. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a-little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ 


consumption possessed o: 
devil ? 


A little book on CAREFUL. . 


LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done, 


Free. 


& Bowngz, 132 South sth Avenue, 
w York 
Your druggist keeps ont 's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
33 
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Schubert Piano 


- Best Material. 


Finest Tone. 
Artistic Workmanship. 
Greatest Durability. 


Lowest Price for Cash or on Easy 
Payments. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO., 


219 KE. 14th Street, - 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Near Union Square, 


| 
| 
: 
The 
: 
DY 
Model 
of the 
| 
DY 
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HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


‘Tones the Oigestwe Organs, Strengthens the Nerves, Regulates the Liver, Kidneys and Bewels, and 


gives Permanent Vigor to the Entfeebled System. 


4% 


5 


THIS REPRESENTS ONE FLOOR OF THE LABORATON. OF THE HOSTETTER COMPANY. 

HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is of great value as a PREVENTIVE of Disease, rectifying so - 
many bodily irregularities, and remedying that most fruitful source of ill-health—WEAKNESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria 
Pent gg a the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of General Debility are soon overcome by this suberb Corrective and 
Tonic. The drain of vital energy during the Dog-Day season is counteracted by the use of the Bitters. Ask your - 
Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, Prest. M.L. MYERS, { THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors... 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Prest. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wail for no 


A FISH OUT OF WATER. 17 
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CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


RUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAZE THE TRIP: 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 “ 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 “s 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, ra. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G. P. T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
18 
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TAKE THE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
| INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay ratws 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


; JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


‘ - aca 

) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY.CO(O 
i 
: 
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The object of the manufacturers of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap has been, ever since 
1869, to make it of such superior quality 
that it will give UNIVERSAL SATISFAC- 
TION. Have they succeeded? Millions of 
unsolicited letters from women all over the 
country, and foreign countries, giving it 
unqualified praise, as the ‘* very best, very 
purest and most economical soap ever used ” 
by the writers, give an affirmative answer 
to the above question. If you cannot ac- 
cept the experience of millions who use it, 
after the twenty-three years it has been on 
the market, one trial will convince you. 


IMPORT- 
bins’ Electric. All other soaps 


A NT. shrink and turn yellow all wol- 
len goods like flannels and blankets. If you use 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and no other, and fol- 
low directions, your flannels will always remain 
as white and as soft as when new. 

I. L. Cracin & Co., 


For washing flannels there 
is absolutely no other soa 
that compares at all with Dob- 


Every Style of Wood Floors. 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 
WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS 


._LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
247 Fuuton Street, BRooktyn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, 
and Portland. 


Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, 


Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 


Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING 


CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Cuicaco AND Rariway. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
3d Vice-President 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Manager 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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HOYT’S MADISON 


Boxes 50c, T5¢ 
Orch. and Bal. - $1.50, $2 | General Admission - g1 


Orchestra ¢ 


THE THEATRES. 


Evening 8:15. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Lessee and. Managers J. W. Rosenqnest 
Nellie McHenry—“ A Night at the Circus.” 


Boxes - $5, $6, $10, si Orchestra Circle - - $1 
Orchestra - - - Balcony e- $1.50, $1, 75c 
General - 50c 
BROADWAY. 4ist St., Ag & 7th Av. 


Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. a 


‘Props. - B’way Theatre Co | Manager es W. Sanger 


Francis Wilson and Company—‘ Lion Tamer.” 


Boxes - - $10, $12,$15| Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c 
Orchestra - - $1.50,$1]Gallery - - - 35¢ 
General Admission - - - $1.00. 
CASIN Broadway, corner 39th St. 
pyenings at 8:00. Saturday at. at 2. 
Manager - - Rudolph Aronson 

“ UNCLE CELESTIN.” 
Boxes - - - $8, $10, $12| Balcony - - - - - $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50] Admission - - - - 50c 
COLUMBUS. 125th St. near Lexington Av. 
venings at 8:15. Wed. and oat. els at 2, 
Owner and Manager’ - Oscar Hanrmerstein 


“ Little Lord “Mianight Alarm;” “Jack 


Popular Prices. 
DALY’S. Broadway and 30th St. 
a “THE FORESTERS.” 


FOURTEENTH 8S. 14th St. and 6th Av. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Sole Manager - - W. Rosenquest 
BLUE JEANS. 

Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. 

GARDEN. oy Square Garden 


Madison Ay. and 27th S 
at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
- Samuel French & Son 
“Mansfield; Cora Tanner—“ Hearts;”’ 
“ Husband and Wife.” 
Boxes - - $12and $15} Balcony $1,50 and $1 
Orchestra Stalls $2|Gallery - - - $land 50c 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
8th Avenue, corner 23d St 
Mat. Wed. and Sat, at 2, 
Lessee and Manager . - - T. H. French 
Acting Manager’ - - “Ww. H. Matthews 
Still Alarm; ; “Rose Coghia lan; J.T. Powers; Nelly 


Boxes - - - $5, $8, $10 Balcony -_ = $1, T5e, mee 
Orchestra’ - $1, 75c | Orchestra Circle - - 
General Admission - 50c|Gallery - - - - - Me 
HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 
125th St. and 7th Av. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at2. - 
Mager - - - - - Oscar Hammerstein. 
* Boys and Girls; Joe Haworth; “The Lost Paradise;” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 
Orchestra - - - $9, $10| Family Circle - 50c 
Balcony $1,50, $1 | General Admission 50¢ 
HARRIGAN'’S. 35th St, near 6th Av. 
Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Manager Mart W. Hanle 
THE LAST ‘OF THE HOGANS. 
Boxes - - - $8 $10} Balcony - - - §$1, 75c 
$1.50 $1} Gallery - - 25¢ 

50c. 


Gene:al Admission - - 
HERRMANN’S. Broadway and 29th St. 
Evenings a 8 Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Manager - W. H. Morton 
“Chums;” Gloriana.” 


Boxes - -$8, $10, $12 | Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - $1.50{ General Admission. - $1 


Evenings at 8. 


UARE. 
* 24th St., bet. yet and 6th Av, 
Sree at 8:30. Sat. Mat. 2. 
Hoyt & Thomas 


"x TRIP TO CHINATOWN, 
$12, $15 {Gallery - - 


Sole Mana 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. l4thSt. &Irving Pl. | LWCEUM. , bet. 23d and 24th Sta. 
Sveaings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 
Managers - Gilmore & Tompkins. macs + - Daniel Frohman, 
“Eva; Eine Leichte Person.” ryceum Stock Compan Merry Gotham.” 
Boxes - - $8 and $12 Balcony - $1, 75c, and 50c Boxes - - - - $10, $12 Cirele and Balcony 
Orchestra - $1 and 75c Gallery - Orchestra - - - - 50 (upstairs) $1.50, 
General Admission - = Se General Admission’ - 1.00 
BIJOU. Broadway, bet. and sist Sts. | Broadway and 36th St. 


Evening at 8:15. Mat. Thurs. and 2. 


Proprietor and Mis M. Duniev 
W. A. Mestayer an iss Vanghn—“ Pret Grab Bag.” 
Boxes'- - .- 10, $22 Balcony - $1, S00 
Orchestra fee Gallery - - - 25¢ 


General Admission - - 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Broadway, bet. Houston & Prince sta. 
Evenin Wet, and Sat. at 2. 
Proprietor and - E.G. Gilmore 
ROBINSON. CRUSOE.” 
, Balcony - - - 0c 
Orch. Chairs - 75¢ | Family Circle - - - 
Orch. Circle - General Admission - 50c 
PALMER Broadway, corner 30th St. 
eines at 8: 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
and A. M. Palmer 
OF CARTERSVILLE. 


ger 
OOL. CARTE 
Boxes - - - 15| Baleony - - $1.50 
"$1.50 Pamily Circle - 506 


Orchestra - 
General Admission - - 


PEOPLE'S. 199 to 203 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Sole Pro and Manager H. Miner 

Acting Maneee A. H. Sheldon 

“ Midnight ‘arm: or Prof. Herrmann; Evans and Hoey 


—* Parlor Match; Annual Benefit A. H. Sheldon; 
Kidna) 
Boxes - - - $6, $8] Orch, Cir. & Balcony - 50¢ 
Orch. we Dress Circle - T5e | Bal. & Fam, Cir. - 35c, 25¢ 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
23d St., near 6th Ay. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Proprietors and | Proctor & Turner 
NGLISH ROSE.” 


Boxes - - - - $8, $10, $12] Balcony - $1.50, $1.75 
Orchestra - - - - - $1.50 Family Circle - - § 
* STANDARD. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d Sts. 
Evenings at 8: Ab. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Manager - - - 
INCOG.” 

Boxes - - - $10, $15, $20 Balcony - - - $3, 93 
Orchestra - - $3 | Family Circle - $1.50, $ 
STAR Broadway, corner 13th St. 


Evening at 8:15 Saterday Matinee c: 2. 
Acting Burn 
W. H. Crane—“ The American Minister, 
Orchestra - - - $1.50 Family Circle - 
General Admission 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Broadway and 39th St. 

Managers, - ° Henry E. Abbey and Manrice Gran. 

Grand Opera; Philharmonic Concerts; Shenandoah Co.; 
Drawing Room Club; Philharmonic Semi-Centennial. 


UNION SQUARE. l4thSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. a) 2: ed 


ham 


Manager 

SADIE MARTINOT. 
Boxes - - - - - - $15] Balcony - - - $1.50,$1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 


- Fam. Circle - 75c, 50¢, 25¢ 

General Admission - - $1.00. 

TONY PASTOR'S. 14th Street. 
Mat. Tues., Fri. and Sat. at2. Evening at 8. 

Proprietor - my Pastor 

Tony Pastor’s Vaudeville Companies. 

Boxes - - - - + $10/ Dress Circle - - - Tie 

Orchestra $1; Balcony - - - - 50¢ 
General Admission - - - 


EDEN MUSEE. 23d Street, near 6th Av. 
Every Evening and Saturday Matinee. 
THE WORLD IN WAX. 
Tyoleans—Hungarian Band. 
Prices, 50c, 25c. Sunday, 25c. - 
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SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK- uses, 
BALL BEARING. 


‘We make cases adap- 
ted to every require- 
ment. For Homes, ~ 
Library, Legal or 
Commercial use. 

Also special cases 
for the 


“Century” 
Dictionary. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
free. Address 
SARGENT MANUFACTURING 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. Muskegon, Mich, 


Church.and Opera Chairs. 
Bank and Office Fittings. 


== Beds and Desks 
A. H. Andrews & Co. Big 
Manufacturers, 

p=" 215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous emplo: ‘wore make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Mountains, Horonto Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
‘oronto, 


is, and all West, So 


Fast Express Trains, with ba Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago, 
and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 


change 
The. ‘Popular Route for all points in Northern 
ermont, and Oanada. 
cars, without 
Middle- 


New York. 
The Only Line ‘running thro 

change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, 

— nnes, and Vt. 

e Picturesque Route m Boston to St, 
Albans, Johns, Ogdensburg, Montreal, 
and Quebec. 

Elegant Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal, without oe 
Time-Tables, Parior and 8] 


Yor 

-ailroad, and at 


the 


PILES!. 


PILES!! 
DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 


_ MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 


ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered, It n@ver 


& Coons, Maysville, Ky., says: “ Dr. Williams 
Indian Pile Ointment cured me ter years of suffer 


Juper Corrinsury, Cleveland, O., says: ‘I have 
found by experience that Dr. Wiles Indian Pile 
Ointment givesdmmediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer, Sold by druggists at 50c. 
‘and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of priee. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 


§ BELIEF for WOMEN 


isasafe and always reliable medi- 
cine for Irregularities and al) 


LAD E Fomaie troubles, Success 
ally w Di of cases,isasure rem edy, aran 
on receipt of $1.00, and Ge, in for 


rticulers for s 2-cent stam 
» East Hampte: 


ME ICAL CO, pten, Conm, 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


No Music Boxes can be@uaranteed without Gautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes careful'y paired and Improved. 


ADVERTISING. 


you wish to advertise an 
— write to GEO. P WELL 
., New York. 


Tiny one in need of information on the subject of 

do well to a copy of ‘Book 

for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed 

tion from the American, News’ 


here at any 
CO., No. ro 


J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


business of advertising Address RO fis A VER- 


Gepeen BUREAJU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Grade 


FOUNDED 


JULY, 1879. 


| 


of of all the best pa popes and class ~— 8; sir thee an 
culation rating of every one, and a good wb, informa- 
tion about rates and other matters to the” 


Edward Cyman Bill - - Editor and proprigtor. 


j 
THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on, 


* matters pertaining to musical inventions. 
All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSORIPTION $3 PER YEAR. 


Published at No. 3 East Fourteenth Street 


New York. 
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is the funniest paper on 
earth. 24 pages,finely 
illustrated. Also 
instructive 


_ FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 


VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


The Most Perfect Road Machine for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 


Use Made, 
LIGHT. ELEGANT, STRONG, 


Cushion Tires, Hollow Rims, Dust Proof, Ball Bearings, 
Weights. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
(Makers of Elegant Cycles), 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U. 58. 
Government. 


HOLDER. )o not pay 


PILLOW SHA 2 or 3 dollars for a pillow 


sham holder. Mine are in sets of three, 
nicely nickel-plated, witl*screws com- 
| ore and directions for putting up. 5 
ey will last a lifetime. Mailed, post- 


paid, to any address for 15 cents a set; 2 sets for 25. 
Agents wanted. 


- M. GANDY, Chester, Conn, 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin's 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!” A lamp abso- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a clear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 
than either! That lamp is 


THe RocHESTER.’ 


Only five years old,’ and over two millions ig 
use. It must bea lamp’ to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it is, for lamps may 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistie varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lamps—ever kind, ia 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘THe Rocuester.” If he 
hasn’t the genuine Rochester and the style you 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. 

ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
42 Park Place, New York. 


The Largest Lamp Store in the World. 


TRUE ECONOMY Can RP BOLE Mig 


the least money.” 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. 
possible grade machines. 
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PARAGON, 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., | 


We build the highest 


THE IROQUOIS. 


And we guarantee every one. 


2 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


| J SPARE MOMENTS | 
op TD Ss 
BUILT ON HONOR. 
| 


# 


A Sensible and Useful Gift. fc i 


Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
Table-board. 
* Holds books open in any position for Sitting or Lying- 
down Reading. 
It is not necessary to leave your 
chair to consult the Dictionary or 
~ Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 
Strongly made and artistically 
ornamented. A beautiful present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 
We sell direct to individual purchasers. 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


‘ 
THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falls Ohio. . Mention BELFoRD's. 


ARE YOU REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


SUITED TO A = DUCHESS. = 


The only pin ever designed, manufactured and of- 
, fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 
Will not pull, break, or in any way injure the most 
delicate hair. 


IF NOT perfectly satisfied with what you are (2 Remember we guarantee them ; if not as repre- 
drinking sented you can return them and have your money re- 


TRY KIKU-NO-HANA, everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a package, 


It is an uncolored Japan Tea, and sent by mail Mark f 
or express, prepaid anywhere in the United , ROTH & 00., Manfrs., 1,111 & 1,113 


States. 
THE BEST 

ENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 
LEAR AND INTENSE LIGHT. 


Say where you saw this advertisement. 
= 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR. 
ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP, 


SAVE MONEY. 


OVER 1,200 BICYCLES 


In stock. New and second-hand. 
Cash or time. 


—- CA If your dealer does not keep it, we will 
SZ send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 
& Cc of $1.00. 
O., SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Send for List. AGENTS WANTED. Bi-/ WALLACE & SON, 


cycles, Guns, and Typewriters taken in ex- 


change. ANSONIA, CONN., 
PUBLISHERS wishing Bicycles can make ar- 
“nrements to pay part in advertising. 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
vt 
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Young Lady.“ «if 
you're very 


you think ve 
much 


We 


Wess 
. = 


P. 0. Box 643, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DB. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEADTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, 
Freckles, Moth- 

Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
blemish on 


cosmetic 


AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
will do it. 


No other 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. A. Sayer, 
said to a lady of 

the haxut-ton (a 
patient): “As you ladies will use them, 1 recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the lea’ harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 
fluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Pron’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Ceandus, and Europe. 

Mention Betrorp’s 25 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


At Home 


without 


Pain or Inconven - 
ience. Book Free. 


AT @ FOLKS® 


*Auti-Corpulene P.Lis” lose 
a y cause no sickness, contain no poison and mevet a 


month, 
by! sts where or sent bv mail. Partic- 
des “WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila Pus 


NE: 
S wp AK | 
= 
| "Say. @ AS | = 
ing out with ‘me that’ figgur, 
| 
| 
[ detection. On its The Meeker Med.Co 
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THE LEADING ENGLISH PERFUME. 


Over 300,000 isting Sold in England the past Year 
By THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON. 


‘Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab- Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume of the 
highest quality and fragrance.” —Court Journal (London). 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blossom 
which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, an 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it..".\— New York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the 
boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.”’—The Argonaut. 

The unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more 


faa Die economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffice. 
sfe vie ; **Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious 
JAS 2 Bas. perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Com- 


ny. should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender 
——— alts. No more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.""— Le 
Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple 
Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts, 
=. They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought ff 
in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily bringing 
<A W = comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold 
by all druggists as follows : 

Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 0z., 75c. ; 2 0z., $1.25 ; 3.0z., 
$1.75; 4 oz.. $2.25. Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 
ce SOc. a tablet. | 
Do not fail to try this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume}; 
Wee Ks and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts, 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the new and delightful Karilpa Toilet-Water, now so popular. 

. Beware of fraudulent imitations put up by maerncpled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the 
Yttles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper. None others are genuine. 

Send stamps or P. O. Order, with full address Lg written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or 
Melvin A. Badger, or T. Metealf & Co., Boston; or Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be 
‘ent, postpaid, to any address. Sy 

At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro 

Baldwin, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 
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MAN 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 


CYCLOP EDIA BRITANNICA. rant and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield. 


have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. : 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been. 
omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and. 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science. 
and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 

_ There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the daily 


; paper, delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 
NC 


YCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on >" ag of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12. 
months. 

All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopzedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be ‘obtained, or if this is not convenient write: 
for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPEDIA DEPARTMENT) 


Nao. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“T’LI PUNCH YOUR "EAD, DIRECTLY, IF YOU 


WHat'’s-a-NAMES BITE, IF_YOU_ 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters, Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 

Send address on postal 
for our circular, 


<< How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioning BELFORD'S. 
Address. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


- 
= 
= 
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DON'T LEAVE ORFF. How DO YER THINK THE 
KEEP ON A SPLASHIN’ LIKE THAT?” 


Common Sense ~ 


Chairs, Settees, 
AND ROCKERS, 


Are just what 
their name im- 
plies. You can- 
not buy more 
sensible, easy 


to $15 

LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jeweiry, watches 
ableware, &c. Plates the 


with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 

=lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Columbus, 0. 


seats. 


FOR TWO, 
Ask your dealer for them, or 
send stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottyille, Onondaga, Co., N. Y. 


Low rates to all parts of the United States 
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LL-KN OWN SAY! N Ss. 


A FOOL AND MIS MONEY. | A HO] /N ARMOR. 


DO YOU WANT A PIANO? 


T COPY TH'S HEADLI 
If so, send your name ant ‘address, and receive by return mail a 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue ‘with Prices. Terms, ete. of 


Strictly Sold for 


High Grade. — Cash 
= or on Easy 
Moderate = ‘at Monthly 


Price. Paym ents. 


The “ OPERA” Piano. 


Renowned for its durability and rich, powerful and sympathetic 
quality of tone. Unique and Artistic in Design; Superior Work- 
manship. Manufactured in over 30 different styles and sizes. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. «&%¢*° Please mention this paper. 


>: f | 4 | 
! 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’’—HaMLet. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano. 

No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms: of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT : 
J. G. RAMSDELL'S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.'S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brookiyn. PHILIP WERLEIN'S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans, 
G W. HERBERT’S. 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'’S, Baltimore. 
AYRES & WYGANT CO.'S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas 
«KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga. . 
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DIAMOND): 
SAFETIES 


for Ladies and Gents. 
Catalogue free. Six styles. Strictly high grade in 
every particular. Wo better machines 
§ made at any price. & 


DIAMOND FRAME, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing. Adjustable Ball Deartnas to. ail run- 


¥ a Gun, Rifie, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, Boxing Gloves. Base Ball, G - 
3 YOU WA NT sium, Police Goods. Send six cents {n for 100-page Mustrated Cata 


JOHN PF. LOVELI ARMS CoO., 


147 WASHINGTON STREBT (Cor.-Brattie), ROSTON, MASS. 


OLD BELLE OF NELSON 
RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY. 
DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. For sale in 
cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family - 
can be without this whiskey in case of sickness. References—Any bank 
in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 123 
and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky.. 


LADY’S MONEY! STAMMERING 


want ladies to manage congenial ho ; amet, : 
send Terms and New Tollet ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FREE. Address with stamp. Svivan Toilet (o. Pt. Hares. HARTMAN'S PATENT INSIDE 
| FESS SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


Is the most popular Blind in America. Archi- 
tects and builders prefer it to any other, for 
merit, style, convenience and econo- 
my. Not complicated, The only Blind that 
is furnished with an automatic Burglar- 
~ Proof Lock, freeof charge. This is an item 
ofimmense magnitude, and may save you 
many times the cost of blinds and perhaps 
life also, and the omly blind that gives eutire 
Th A. in use. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for illus- 
ated catalogue Si prices. Manufactured by 


: For circulars and Ss Blind Co., 
. in stamps. 0. U.S. 
0. W. F. SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ill 


ARESPLENDENT SOUVENIR FREE 


No reason now why everybody should not wear Diamonds. We will sendto 
any person ending 46 cts. for a six months’ subscription to the mammoth 
Rural Home the elegant resplendent L: febre Diamond Ring, ene 
recherche case, and safely packed. Lefebre Diamonds so oanly imitate 
real South Afiican Old Mine Gems, that it takes an expert to detect the 
difference. When worn in the evening at balls, receptions or parties, they 
astonish atland outshine the geiuine. Ladiesof tasteand culture, mingli 

in the elite of Paris, London and New York, all praise in the high 
These stones when set in aring of 18 


FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Mrs. Alice Ma Oregon, | 
Mo., says: “I Satis- | 


pounds. My health is better than for years and bo 4 

complexion tly ee. Will continue until 
_ reduced to 150 pounds, I recommend your treatment 
- toall sufferers from obesity. Will answer all inquir- 


ies when stamp is enclosed for Nag Oi 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAI 


term: these elegant ornaments. 
Rolled Gold and encased in a magnifiveit case, make asplendid appearance, 
and everyone thinks, when shown, that they are genuine diamoads. The 
Rural Home is a large publication of great literary excellence, and 
lishes in each issue a choice collection of Poems, Sketches, Novelt 
Romances, Item. of Interest, Household Articles, &c.,&c. Here isa g 
chance to make some fair one’s heart glad with a splendid and appropriate 
Holiday Offering, and at the same time secure a whole season’s reading 
matter. Send 46 cents in Stamps or by Postal Note —Or if you send $1, 
names We wWili send 8 rings and 8 papers for 6 months. We me but 


supply of these Leautiful rings, and everyone should take advan- 
tage of this liberal offcr once, Addiess c 
THE RURAL HOME, 12s Frenchtown, N.d. 
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Boger, Cashier Mer. Nat. Bank, Williamsport, Pa. 


“BROWN’S PERFECTION SHOE-REST” 


Holds Brash, Dauber, Blacking and Ladies’ Dressing. 
é} perfect rest for the foot while polishing shoes. 
For Homes, Offices, Stores, Banks, Etc. 
Description.—This Shoe-Rest is made of solid cast- 
iron, weighs 121bs. and is beautifully finished. Itscrews 
to any wall or door-case and swings entirely out of w 
when not in use. No dirt, and unnecessary to touc 
blacking while using it. 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN USE IT. 
Warren 5c. Savings Bank, Peabody, Mass. 
Gents—The Shoe-Rest purchased of you recently just 
fills the bill. It is neat and tasty, takes up but little room 
and answers its purpose admirably. It is the most 
complete blacking arrangement I have ever seen. 
Yours truly, A. H. MERRILL, Treas. 


Salesmen Wanted. 


Dealers write for price. 


THE 


New Mod 


A Perfect Typewriter. Best Manifolder. 
TERMS TO AGENTS LIBERAL. > 


Portable, Inexpensive. Writes all Languages. 
Read Mr. Howells’s Opinion. 

‘*I wish to express my very best satisfaction. 
with the Hall Typewriter. Impressions and 
alignment are both more perfect than any other 
typewriter that I know, and it is simply a pleas- 
ure to use. It is delightfully simple and man- 


ageable. 
“W. D. HOWELLS.” 
Send for Catalogae and Specimen of Work. 


Aaaress N, TYPEWRITER C0. 


611 Washington St., Boston. 


Price by Express, $2. | 
on receipt of price. Address 
NATIONAL SHOE-REST CO., DETROIT, MICH. . 


Dealers write for prices. Agents wanted. Stamp. 


Sent neatly packed | 


Depok, 


| 
“Hall.” 
~ 
| 
<== Ww \ de DQ \) 
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set with pearls and diamonds make effective and fy 
tasteful ornaments in contrast to the more ornate jewelry of 
the past few years. The bow knot is one of the prettiest designs— 
® the one on the right is $15.00; that on the left $17.00. Others in 
larger sizes range respectively at $20.00, $22.50, $25.00, $27.00 to 
M® $30.00. The same.designs set with diamonds instead of pearls 
range at $75.00, $100.00, $125.00, $150.00. The heart-shaped pin 
is $25.00; the large pearl brooch (No. 201) is mounted with six . 
monds, and has the inside of each loop delicately enameled, price 2 
$85.00 ; the brooch (No. 202) is made of whole pearls, carefully selected @ 
and mounted with nine white and matched diamonds, and for the Y 
price, $125.00, is very attractive. All of these may be worn as pendants, 


HAIR PINS. 

The demand for something new in hair pins increases, and among the 
many new designs we illustrate two, very stylish, yet chaste: the simgle 
tortoise shell prong, with pierced gold oo is $78.00, and the two prong 
is $20.00. _We have a hundred other designs at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00, 
$15.00 to $25.00 each, and when set with jewels (diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires or emeralds) from $25.00, $30.00, $50.00, $60.00, $75.00 and upward. 


SILVER. 
COS p, Among the many silver novelties perineal this season is the playing-card case, 
handsomely engraved and of pierced silver, $15.00; the inkstand and penholder 


s combined, which is of repoussé silver elaborately chased and very pretty, $20.00; 
ge the heart-shaped jewel case, equally serviceable and ornamental, $12.00. ‘The 
@ boutonicre holder at $1.00 is the most useful and inexpensive gift introduced this 
~ year and is made to contain water, while the hook keeps it firmly in button-hole. 
> We have a large assortment, of thermometers ranging in price from $7.50 (illustra- 
mp tion,) $10.00, $15,00, $20.00 to $25.00, and made either to be hung up or placed upon 
® a desk or table. The hat marker is $1.00, and $1.25 with name engraved upon it. 
ey Orders by mail filled with special care. Recognizing the difficulty correspond- 
ents have in making selections, articles ordered may be returned if not completely 
satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. 


1OHNSTON & CO,, 


ti Union &quare, Corner rsth Strect, New Vork. 
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NERVOUSNESS FAREWELL! 


When you drink 


BHUD, 
TIFFIN, 


Buxngaloe 


brands of Ceylon Tea. 
You will discover that 
you have never before 
tasted real tea when 
you try them! 

If your grocer cannot 
give you a sample, we 
can. 

One-third the quantity 
required, because it is 


pure. 

A nerve tonic, all will 
agree. 

England’s great in- 
dorsement : 


1873—23 LBS. SHE BOUGHT. 
1890—46,000,000 LBS. SHE 
PURCHASED. 

A revelation to you. 
Send for our primer. 


THE — 
CAPITAL 


Fifth Ave. and St., 
NEW YORK. 


RATAMAYHATMBEYAH, CRYLON CHIEF. 


THE DOCTORS 


SAY 
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HEUREKA = 


Cures Instantly 


Headaches, Neuralgia, Hemicrana, Nerve Storms, Migrain, 
Clavus, Storm Pains, Hysteria. 
And all Pains Resulting from Disordered Nerves. 


ONE SMALL DOSE INFALLIBLE. 


Contains no Opium, Morphine or Narcotic of any Kind. 


It is a discovery of the active principles or essences of wholesome vegetables, 
All imitations are worthless, as we alone hold the secret of the chemical compounding. 


The following endorsement speaks for itself: 
3 Convent Corracges, New Yorx Crry. 
Tux Mansatran Mepicat Co.: 


GrntTLEMEN:—I feel it a duty and no favor whatever to consent to your request to give my 
opinion of your medicine. In a word, itis wonderful. For over forty years I have suffered excru- 
ciating pains, variously termed Headache, Hemicrana, Nerve Storms, Clavus, Neuralgia, etc., etc. 
In all the schools of medicine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, etc.—I found little comfort 
and no immediate relief. The greatest English physicians could only suggest sleep. Nearly rsa 
approaching storm, any imprudence in diet or any unusual excitement brought on an at: 
that lasted from 12 to 48 hours, and often longer, especially in changeable, stormy weather ; and 
every attack oy say er me for business or pleasure. 

Since I have been introduced to your medicine I am no longer in terror of the dreadful agony 
that invariably accompanied every storm, or aby cause which deranged my nervous system. On 
the approach of my old enemy one dose of ‘‘HEUREKA” keeps him at bay, killing the 

in every time and in short order. It never fails me. I merely say, and am pleased to do so, 
that HE REKA cuts short pain quicker than any narcotic and wholly without any reaction or 
injurious result. I have seen it act efficaciously in hysteria and delirium, two doses quieting the 
patient, permitting sleep and full recovery in a few hours. 

I honestly and heartily wish every poor sufferer to try your remedy, and only hope all shall 
experience the great benefit that I have derived from its use. 

Yours truly, _R. J. BELFORD, 
Managing Editor, Belford’s Monthly. 
We will send on application thousands of recommendations by physicians and others who 


have used this remedy. $1.00 A BOX OF 10 DOSES. If not obtainable at your druggists, 
remit us 81,99 and we will forward a box free of ATTA Addre 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL Co. 
“The Folsom Building,” Broadway, New York, 
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“The ot Loveis Happy & Fruitful Marriage.” 


A ‘Treatise. ‘on 


ATROPHY. 


A full explanation of a wonderful method for the 

quick restoration of PERFECT MANHOOD, in all that 
2 the term implies. 

IT EXPLAINS how to build up all bodily vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to preserve all mental vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to avoid all the physical evils of married life. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure bodily failing, in any stage, for all time. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure mind-wandering, forgetfulness, confusion of ideas. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure nervousness, trepidation, lack of self-confidence, 

IF EXPLAINS how to give tone, to remove excicitability, to overcome sensi- 
tiveness, to remove physical and mental irritability. 

IT EXPLAINS how the entire physical system of the male may be brought 
_ to that condition so essential to general good health and peace of mind. 


IT EXPLAINS how to be self-controlling, self-respecting, to be free from 
degrading thoughts, superior to debasing inclinations, to feel ‘A VERY KING 
AMONG MEN.” 

To many, this book is uninteresting and valueless, being a PURELY MEDICAL 
TREATISE; to others, to those whose welfare is at stake, IT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS EVER ISSUED FROM THE PRESS, 

s@~-To simple curiosity seekers it is not worth the trouble of writing for and 
we will not send it to such if we know it. But we will cheerfully mail ONE COPY 
SEALED IN PLAIN ENVELOPE, POSTAGE PAID AND ENTIRELY FREE OF ANY 
CHARGE to the man who writes for it in good faith, either for his own use or 
for some friend. 

sae Beware of petty quacks and all their schemes; don’t even answer a medi- 
cal advertisement (or you may be sorry) till you have studied this remarkable 
book. If you have already been made a.victim don’t let prejudice blind you 
‘to the light of SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. INVESTIGATE ! Address, 


THE ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
64-66 Niagara Street, 
RUFFALO, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR MEN, MARRIED and SINGLE. 
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CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. RY 
GEORGE M. MACFARLANE. 
DOLIBER-G OODALE co., Aged 1 year. 
BOSTON, MASS. A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY. 


GENUINE 


BENEDICTINE. 


THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL, 
GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


FOR THE STATES OF AMERICA 
& CANADA | 


GOURD 


NEW YORK 


BE SURE THAT THIS LABEL IS ON THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY COUNTERTEITS OF OUR GOODS. 
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From FECAMP (Franc 
" 


Stmply by pres- 
the. Centre... 


+ sing. 
Rod, the Current 
Electricity is gene” 
Tated by Chemical 
Action. It occu- 
pies the space of 
but Six Square 
Inches. The con- 
struction is simple 
in the extreme. 


A CHILD 
CAN 


OPERATE 


ree sd pressing the Centre Rod, the Current of 
Electric venerated, and the light is instantaneous, 


ECONOMY. 


The material to charge the Battery can be obtained at 


poy Ape | store at a cost of Ten Cents, and will run 30 
to 60 days. 

Aside from lighting pu the Battery of our Ap- 
paratus can be used for Motor, Fan, Medical, Call Bell 
or Burglar Alarm purposes, all of which attachments 
we supply. 

pnt tage directions accompany each apparatus. 

shipped C. 0. D. on receipt of Twenty per cent. 
Liberal Discounts to Trade and Agents. 


We disire reliable representatives in every State in 
the Union, and invite correspondence on the subject. 


BARR ELECTRIC CO., 
17 and 19 Broadway, New York. | 


ext MADE 


ROWN PERFUMERY 6° 
t7,New Bond Street, 


~ 


“or 


~ 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 

than three times the 

rength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 


_ Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 


more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

, Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


TREATISE Or 
CANCER anc 
Blood Disease: 
mailed FREE. 


CANCER | 


Address 
THE SWIFT 
SPECIFIC CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CURED. 


The Effect was Magical. 


I suffered from cancer on my lip that defi 
the skill of the best physicians of the State. 


| had it burned out, but the operation only mad 


it worse, causing it to spread over more surfac 
and eat deeper in. I finally used Swift's Spe 
cific (S. 8. to heal i: up and drove the poi 
son out of my blood. The etfect of the Speciti 
was magical! It healed up entirely withou 
leaving a scar as areminder. This was over fou 
years ago, and since then there has been no 

of a return of the cancer. I will cheerfull 
answer any inquiries in regard to my case. 

by Yount, Bradford, Ohio. 


Book on Blood and Skin Diseases Free. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga 
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crown Lavender ‘Salts 


FOR BABY’S BATH 


**One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 

Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
Address Amateur:” (A Complete Novel) Margaret Ingersoll. - - 265 
By the Roadside in Ireland - - Capt. John Codman. - - - 328 
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Requirement: A Poem - - - R. Batchelder. - = 
‘For Cuba: A Novel (Concluded) - Lieut. J. M. Ellicott. - - - 340 
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Democratic Suggestion - - - Edward N. Vallandigham. - 355 
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The Historical Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


8vo., Per Vol., Cloth, $5.50; Sheep, $5.50; Half Mor., $8; Full Mor., $10. 


NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES; five volumes. 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMBRICA; three volumes. . 
HISTORY OF MEXICO; six volumes. 

HISTORY OF TEXAS AND THE NORTH MEXICAN STATES; two volumes. 
HISTORY OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO; one volume. 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA; seven volumes. 

HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADA AND WYOMING; one volume. 
HISTORY OF UTAH; one volume. 

HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST; two volumes. 

HISTORY OF OREGON; two volumes. 

HISTORY OF WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND MONTANA; one volume. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA; one volume. 

HISTORY OF ALASKA; one volume. 

CALIFORNIA PASTORAL; one volume. 

CALIFORNIA INTER-POCULIA; one volume 

POPULAR TRIBUNALS; two volumes. 

ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY; one volume. 

LITERARY INDUSTRIES; one volume. 


For the fuller completion of the above, THe HisToORY COMPANY are now publishing, in several volumes, a 
Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of: 


Chronicles of the Builders of the Commonwealth. 
HistoricaL CHARACTER Srupy, By Hvusert Howe Bancrort. 


The plan of this Biographical Section is new; enough of social, political and industrial history is given to 
form a framework or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events being 
here subordinated to men as in the history proper men are subordinate to events. ~ 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘It needs only to be carried to 
completion,” says the New York Tribune, “upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a work 
second only, if indeed second, to the splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted author.” “ It 


more than fulfils the promise of the prospectus, and any one who examines it will be struck with its richness in 
historical information, and with its logical plan of making the records of individuals the basis of a connected 
narrative of development.’’—S. F. Chronicle. ‘“ A view of the industrial and social and economic world which is 
new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological form in which history is hereafter 
to be written.”—Boston Herald. ‘Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in giving these men their deservedly perma- 


nent place in the history of this country.”—Boston Traveller. “It is in the narration of personal facts like these, 


with which the present volume abounds, that the new biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove 
of surpassing interest.”°-—Phil. Press. ‘‘There is nothing like this work in the English language or in any lan- 
guage. It is in many respects more interesting and instructive than history proper, because it is more original, 
and brings us nearer to those who have made and are making history.”,—S. F. Argonaut. ‘ Itis a study of indi- 
viduality with reference to its effect in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. It will be of 
incalculable value, and completely rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.’’—Portland 
Oregonian. “The plan as laid out by the historian is here followed with the most complete success, and with 
that vigor, terseness and thoroughness that is so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.”-—Boston 
Home Journal. “It is hardly necessary to add that these volumes will be of immense value, not only as 


biographical annals, but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and political history otherwise certa‘n 
to be Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


San Francisco, Canrrornta. 
New York, F. M. Derby, 149 Church st.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F.A. Brockhaus. 
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HALL’S SAFES HALL’S SAFES 


Are the | the 
Best in the World. HALL S it 


Best in the World. 


STANDARD 


PROOF SAFES=— 

CHESTS. 

VAULT DOORS, BANK 
Safe Deposit Outfits. 


Hall’s Safe and Lock Co., 


324 BROADWAY, 
HALL’S SAFES 
Are the NEW YORK, Wi 

Best in the World. “ 
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West Shore Rail Road. 


(N. ¥. C. & BR BR. R. CO., LESSEES.) 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River and through the Mohawk Valley. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING BUFFET SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND TORONTO WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars on all Express Trains. 


The Haunts of Rip Van Winkle in the Catskill Mountains 


grow in popularity from year to year as the most attractive region for summer homes and tours in the . 
vicinity of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health. 

Obtain Time Table and full information from Ticket Agents, or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 

Agent, No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Mention 8. 
A 


cf 


FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 
kts. VEGETABLE 


DS. 12 pkts. FLOWER 10c. 12 
30c. 6 10 Gladiolus, 30c. All 
$1. Half, 50c 


Burt, Taunton, Mass. 


My Daughter 


‘*can practice many 
“hours without fatigue 
“since I bought your 
Perfect Chair.”’ 


The 
Perfect . Adjustable 
Chair 


Rests the Back.’ 


Daily piano practice becomes a daily delight. 


Spring back, adjustabie forward and backward and 
to the different heights. Six styles. Illustrations free. 


BLACKMER BROS. & CO., 
PANORAMA PLACE, CHICAGO, 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
At HOME, only 85.00. 

No floor room. Health and Strength , 

a lifetime for yourself and 

the 100 different ex- 
000 Doctors rec- 

Send stamp for 

Circular. Book, Health and 

Strength in Physical Culture 

40 illustrated exer- 

cises 50cts. or given 


for Ch f 40 
Athlete” Cuts for 
bells or Pulleys 25cts. 


J. E. DOWD, 
116 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
When ordering please mention this paper. 
ALA locality to D ¥ WANT. home ; E D. 
names, send ee Our yur Totlet Art Book 
Free. Send Stamp, Port Huron, Mieh. 
R 
TURKISH HAIR. BEARD ELIXIR 


that m: relied to produce 
in from 3 to 4 weeks’ time,” Price 25 ote. 


growth 
package, for. 60. ots, soourely 
TOILET Sta, A, Boston, Mase 


Dear Sir: 

A two cent stam 
will bring you, 
sealed and ee | 
marks asam- 

p the Irving 
Jor Los 
Vi Debility: Also seale 
book of startlin, ing facts and truths. Th 
only certain Specific for Prematu 
Cure guaranteed. Hopeles. 
and maltreated cases solicited, 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


HOMEOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 


86 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Add f 
and Physical De- Tes 


THE MUNSO 


SYSTEM OF 


PHONOGRAPHY 
is one ofthe BEST. 


THE MUNSON STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
Is one of the best places to learn it, either by mail or personal attendance. 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Circulars on Application. 


18th Editiom—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls * a Gray, and the Remedy 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
c. N. LONG % CO., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.” —Athenzum. 


Forty 


How many words can you make using only 
the letters in the words ‘‘ HAT IDENT R”? 
First prize, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, 
one dozen Identifiers. Send a dime for rules 

verning contest and sample ‘ Identifier” to 
etal Royal Insurance Build- 


BLAIR S PILLS. 


Great English Remedy for 
Gout and 


heumatism. 


SURE, PROMPT, AND EFFECTIVE. 


A Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 
Aon William St., New York. 


FARMERS cows, pigs, poultry, dogs, 
HORSEMEN fares. viscous oid aah, on 
DOG FANCIERS 
IR DS of the oldest, 
aren best Cattle made, 4 free, 
VARICOCELE 
‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
a In ‘ts Perfection ! 


(INSTANTANEOUS 
& NEW STUDIO. 
a NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


‘PACH BROS. 
"93 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


Type Writer 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER,. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


Send for illustrated pam- No. 8 Convent Gow May 
phlet giving full detail and der the’ Narionat, has no supe- 
fac-simile of key- -board, riot on the market. Srying 
yours is b than ang’ ot 


ont NATIONAL TYPEWRITER 


715, 717 719 ARBOR 
PhiladslpMa, Pa,, U. S. 


“Don’t Tobacco Spit Your Life Away” 


Is the name of a little book that tells all about NOTOBAC, 
the only guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 


form. This book is mailed free. Contains many testi- 


monial letters reporting cures in ten days and a gain of 
as many pounds. Norosac costs but a trifle, and the 
man who wants to quit and can’t had better write for 


the book to-day. Address STERLING REMEDY 0O., 
Box 511, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


UNIVERSAL 
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fresh, salt, Mineral 
25 aware, if 
ah Centennial — 4 
Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. 


HOW GET THIN. 


The Medical Fraternity of Boston and New York Unanimous in their Praise of the New 
Remedy. They Say More Deaths Result from Appoplexy Due to 
Obesity Than From Any Other Cause. 


Physicians say that the heart, the chief agent of circulation, cannot do its work well when impeded by asuper- 
abundance of fat. For years the leading physicians of the world have endeavored to find a remedy for obesity, and 
until the introduction of the Carlsbad Obesity Pills no permanent cure had been found. Says Dr. Blanchard, of 
Boston: “Messrs. Lacey & Co., the agents for the Carlsbad Obesity Pills, kindly placed in the hands of physicians 
a liberal supply of the wonderful Pills for experiments, and I prescribed them on a dozen of patients with the most 
excellent results, after which I consented that my wife, who was very fleshy, should try them. The Joss in six 
weeks proved to be 22 pounds, and a reduction in abdominal measure of four inches. They are very pleasant In 
action, not a purgative, the principle of the pills being absorption. No dieting required. In every case in which 
I have tried them the patients say their general health is much improved. The treatment consists of simply 
taking two pills on arising and two on retiring.” The following letter from Colonel Amos D. Smith, Third, well 
known in Boston and New York, speaks volumes for the pills: 

To whomit may concern: For the past 25 years I have been in the most faithful and earnest effort to reducemy 
avoirdupois. I have tried everything reasonable, as well as unreasonable, from the once famous Engtish Banting 
system to starvation and Garfield Tea, but with no satisfactory results, until I resorted to your celebrated Carisbad 
Obesity Pills. After the first week’s use, with a generous diet, I found a reduction of 4} pounds; second week, 7} 
pounds; third week, 12} pounds; at the end of the first month, 16 pounds. I would also state that there is no 
seeming bad effect from their use, but, rather, an agreeable and improved condition of the body. I most 
cheerfully recommend these pills to all afflicted with this terrible obesity. 

. (Signed) COL. AMOS D. SMITH, 3p. 
General Agent Equitable Insurance Co., for Boston and New York Cities. 

The luxury of growing thin is not expensive, either, as the Carlsbad Obesity Pills are sold at the moderate 
price of $5 for three bottles, sufficient for a treatment of six weeks, the average loss in that time being from 15 to 
20 pounds. Eor sale by all druggists or sent by express C. 0. D., or by registered mail. Bottles of 500 pills for 
physicians or persons wanting to lose from 40 to 50 pounds, for $15, a saving of two dollarsto purchasers. Address 
all orders to Lacey & Co., sole agents for United States and Canada, 37 Falmouth street, Boston, Mass. ~ 

Special instructions obeyed. Send for our treatise on obesity. 


New England Founded by 
Conservatory. Dr. E. Tourjee. 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 

MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoferte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Mand Culture, Selfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 

ELOCUTION, Systematic courses in Oratery,and Dramatic and Lyric Action. 

TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piane and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 

FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Cultures 

FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 

HOME. Acomfortable Home for lady pupilsin the Conservatory Building. 


COST. Approximate cost for tuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks. Board and room, $s to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 
CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. L. S. ANDERSON, Business Managers 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 
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This great marks a new 
era in medicine, to wit: “Strictly 
Scientific.” I have discovered that 
Free Ozone, Sunshine and 
Vital Essence are one and the 
same thing, and that, therefore, the 


former is all-sufficient to restore and 


cure the only one admissible disease, 
Impaired Vitality, no matter 
by what specific name it is known to 
medical minds. Private references, 
right here in New York, as to abso- 
lute cures of Dyspepsia, Obe- 
sity, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Exhaustion, &c. 


One Free Trial at office, 822 Broadway. 
Southeast Corner 12th Street, ~ - NEW YORK. 


AUTUMN. WINTER 
OUR NEW CLIMATE. 


Snibbs goes to see the new prima donna, 
This is how the new prima donna saw 


Snibbs. 
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Ferruginous Tonie, 
containing 


BARK, 
and 
= Pure Catalan Wine, 


Quina Laroche, 


Awarded at Paris a 

of 


16,600 franes, 


poorq ino jo Tedroutad 
BUOYOUL pus 


DEPOT GENERAL A PARIS 


11973 04 pus 


wor, Jo oy} UI pe 


Prevents INFLUENZA and LA GRIPPE. 


2220319, Rue DRovoT 
a 
paururavaux scientifiques et indusirels Paris 
QUINA LAROCHE 


RECONSTITUANT 
EXTRAIT COMPLET pss 3 


Fer procece dom M"LAROCHE es! Larocheue 


lolalile des prune crepe les Vins al 
Di ongues 
PRIX, 


TROUVE dans toutes les bonnes Pharmaces 
—— de France et de l’Etranger L 


"NM 405 SJUESY “OD WURONOA “3 


Used with entire suocess in the Hospitals of Paris for the cure of 
POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, WASTING DISEASES, CHLOROSIS, 


RETARDED CONVALESCENCE, ANEMIA, &e. 
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For Lapies. 


LOVELL 
DIAMOND 
SAFETIES 


For Ladies and Gents. 


Catalogue free. Six styles. Strictly high grade in 
every particular. No better machines 
made at any price. 


P85 bbb bbb & 


IF YOU WANT 


ainm, 


a Gun, Rifle, 
Sirates, Police Gand 


IAMOND FRAME, Stee! Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing. Adjustable Ball Bearings toall run- 
ning parts. nest material money can buy. 
Enamel and nickel. 


Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutl 


, Bicycle, Boxin 
aa Send six cents in stamps fo 


JOHN LOVE LI. ARMS CoO., 


147 WASHINGTON STREET (Cor. ROSTON, MASS. 


For GENTS. 


§ §§§§ § § 


§ 


Gloves, Base Ball, 
-page Illustrated Ca‘ 


m: 


rt ogu: 


\ 
} 
Gymm 
> 


Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, COURT HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
samme Counters, Desks, Tables, etc., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
. STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE cO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


MB gar MancsCanaries 
BIRD of the SING. 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, pre 
vents their ailments and keeps them in good health. 
It makes them sing even while shedding feathers, 
Mailed for i5e. Sold by aii grocers & bird 
stores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD Co.., 
400 North Third Street, PHILADELPAIA, Pa. 
Send also fora free sample of FRoNEFELD's Horse 
cnd Cattle Powder, the bestin the world, with free book. 


LOVERING’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 


781 Broadway, New York. 


New amd Second-hand books. 
Can supply any book ever published if in existence. 
Large stock on hand. Send for prices, etc. 
I Buy Libraries for Cash. 


LOVERING’S, 781 Broadway, New York, 


Publisher, 513 A: 


SoNns 
IF Youn 


DAKS 


offered who wall equal the work 
of our Double Case for clean impression, per 
and number of copies of 


and having cheek perforator attachment, Send 
TYPEWRITER CO.. CHICAG® 


‘ YOU NEED A HO 


Your Family Need 
GYMNASIUM 
is & necessity 
and duty ivr all. Brief daily use of our apparatus quick- 
ly covenye the body and gives health, strength ana 
Symmetry. We guarantee this or price f 
HIS IS THE ONLY COMPLETE GYMNASTIO 
OUTFIT enclosed im elegant parlor cab- 
imet, suitable for any room. 
agree that ours is the best home outfit for home. Con- 
tains chest, rowing and lifting weights and dumb 
adjustable for young and old. A whole family can ex- 
ercise together. ceslow. Circular free. 
W. EY HOME GYMNASIUM CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. They can be 


used for roll films or glass plates, . 
The new 


can be loaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically when 


a new film is turned into place. 


$850 t $2500 


Send for Circulars. 
1] 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


Gymnastic experts 


SI 
Mention this Magazine. 
[he Odell Double Case Typewriter. 
j 
< 
manifolds one 
‘ Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a capital or small letter 
can be obtained without the of 


BICYCLES. | 


(100,000 IN USE. IN THE Most 
“A APPROVED METHODS, 


And thorough knowledge of the com- 
positions of great Harpists. 


52 years experi2nce gives as re- Scholars Supplied with Harps, 


sult SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH, Strin Ftc.. Etc. 
which means few visits to the re- BS) ’ 
pair shop. 


Apply for Terms at 


THE NEW LEVER SAFETY. 


~ 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Chain. No Gears. Immense Power and 
Speed, Variable Stroke. Only two Sets 
Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


H. B, Smith Machine Go., Smithville, New Jersey. 


~~, 
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THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musjcal instru- 
ment constructed upon the princ#les of the 
human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 

Catalogues free, upon application to 


Jas. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFICE, 


10 East 16th Street, 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe. 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in. 
order, seldom requiring tuning. 

Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, © 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Worcester, Mass. (Factory). TORONTO, ONT. 
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MAKE 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and te 
operate the same for mining and railway use later on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 

ompany, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the t mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt La . City more than 200 miles. 

"The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property all 
fully paid for. ; 

tay" All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 

More than 5,000 feet of tunnel already driven, including 8,700 feet into the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well'as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 feet —. 

Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE Company and a Joint Owner in all the rights, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all ren as 
they accrue. These shares are of the Pan VaLuE of TEN DoLuars Eacu. Present selling 
price, Six Dotiars each, but no fewer than Two SHAREs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Frrry Cents A YEAR Casu as interest or 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent as interest on the sum actually invested, anc 
as the Company earns the , nan to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. Bui 
Firry Cents A YeAR Casu INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be lon 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, _ Any person 
can become a joint owner injthis, the greatest mining enterprise in the world, who can pay fo. 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, an asap pero profitable, Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where —— and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on 1 geo: both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per oy. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Erant Per Centr. First MortGace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest porns in cash March ist and September ist each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid by sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond is given an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. 


NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer toany owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endorsements 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enc — a two-cent stamp, an Ik name 
and post-office address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POME. Y 

June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New Yor City. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
LASTING PROFIT! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise—promises equally great railway possibilities. Tie Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the rere | of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountains shall be traversed over 
instead of through. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is stil] terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavily timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. _Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access. 

e mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is ey beyond computa- 

tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 

rogress of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of ts 
the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, cade toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The greatest tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (“* Brick”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense minerai 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain aecom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot. 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply s::fficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 280 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
ontlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. 
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of the 
Remi on 

is now 
-* On the Market. 
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ONSTANT IMPROVEMENT has 

characterized the history of the 
Sranparp Typewrrrer. The 
changes introduced into the 1892 model 
represent the carefully-tested results of 
expert study of various points deemed 
capable of improvement. They present 
advantages in the quality of the work, 
and ease as well as convenience of ope- 
ration which will readily commend 


themselves to all users. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
_ back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 


Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittie more 
than enough, a reserve. 


Do you want a reserve of 
~ health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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Schubert Piano 


Best Material. 
Finest Tone. 
Artistic Workmanship. 
Greatest Durability. 


Lowest Price for Cash or on Easy 
Payments. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SCHUBERT PIANO 


219 E. 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Near Union Square, 


The 
Model 
q . 
Dg 
we 
DY 
DY 
1) 
* 
~ 
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ARE YOU SICK? Why not EXPERIENCE the BENEFITS of 


HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS. 


It is not only a National, but a Universal Remedy, the round World over. 


MACH 


THE SPRING TIME ANTIDOTE FOR MALARIA, DEBILITY, &c. 


It is a perfectly er vegetable remedy, embracing these three important properties of a preventative, a tonic 
and an alterative. It fortifies the body against disease, and is a cure for indigestion, biliousness and kindred 
complaints. Ask ek Druggist for it and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, Pres’t. M. L. MYERS, The HOSTETTER €0., Proprietors. 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE POPULAR FERRIS’ 


NEW MAIL. 


Clamp at Hip 
for Hose SUPPORTERS. 


DIAMOND FRAME. $100. 


All Drop Forgings. 
A Wheel Cannot be Made Better! 
Handsomest Safety Made! 


CUSHION TIRES, TANGENT SPOKES nick- 
eled to intersections; stronger and handsomer than 
direct spokes. 

DIAMOND FRAME, brazed at all points. EASY 
psa a SADDLE. New Mail patiern low han- 

le bars. 


Also, NEw MAIL, Ladies’ Pattern........ - $100 
Pneumatics ............ “$120 and #150 


aa See them and get Catalogue. 
MANUFACTURERS: 


WM. READ & SONS, , 
107 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. Manufacturers, 341 ‘srokieuan, New York. 


; 
A SENSE 
Yj or 
{Chen 
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CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED ti¥ “HE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atenison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes, 


Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADYANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, ra. 


212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. NICHOLSON, W.F.WHITE, T. BYRNE, 


P.T.A., Passenger Trafic-Manager. ~ Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. | 


TAKE THE 


LOURSVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY.CO.((O 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 


LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And All South. 


- PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay rrains 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass, Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


gm this advertisement mention 
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The object of the manufacturers of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Seap has been, ever since 
1869, to make it of such superior quality 
that it will give UNIVERSAL SATISFAC- 
TION. Have they succeeded? Millions of 
unsolicited letters from women all over the 
country, and foreign countries, giving it 
anqualified praise, as the ‘‘ very best, very 
purest and most economical soap ever used ” 
by the writers, give an affirmative answer 
to the above question. If you cannot ac- 
cept the experience of millions who use it, 
after the twenty-three years it has been on 
the market, one trial will convince you. 

is absolutely no other soap 


| M PO RT- that compares at all with Dob- 


‘ bins’ Electric. All other soaps 

shrink and turn yellow all wol- 

len — like flannels and blankets. If you use 

Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and no other, and fol- 

low directions, your flannels will always remain 
as white and as soft as when new. 

I. L. Cractn & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For washing flannels there 


CARPET 


Ryery Style of Wood Floors, 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 
WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23p ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Branca, 247 Futon Street, BRooKtYN. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


KC.&N.W.RY } 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago 
and Portland. 


and St. Paul, 


Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING 


CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Cu1caco AND Rariway. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
8d Vice-President. 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Manager. 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass. 


and Ticket Agent 


THE THEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. & Irving Pi. 
Evenings at 8: 15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Managers” - - 

* Eva; yu Eine Leichte Person.”’ 


Gilmore & Tompkins. 


LYCEUM. 4th Av., bet. 23d and 24th Sts. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat, Mat. at 2. 


Daniel Frohman. 
yoceum Stock Compan: —‘* Merry Gotham.” 


Boxes - $8 and $12 Balcony - $1, 75c, and 50c Boxes - - as SR Circle and Balcony 

Orchestra - $1 and 75c | Gallery - - - Orchestra - $0 | cupstairs) $1.50, $1, 75c, 
General Admission - - - - General samo - $1.00 

BIJOU. Broadway, bet. 30th and 31st Sts. NEW PAR Broadway and 35th St. 


Evening 8:15. Mat. Wee, and Sat. at 2. 
Lessee and Managers J. W. Rosenquest 


Evening at mais. saan Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Proprietor and Mana W. M. Dunlevy 


“A Jolly Surprise; “Sp rt MacAllister.”’ “O'FL NN MEXICO. ” 
Boxes - $5, $6, $10, * Orchestra Circle - - $1 Boxes - —- $10,$12| Balcony - $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - - $1. Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c Orchestra - $1.50, $1, 75c | Gallery - - 
General - 50¢ General Admission - 
BROADWAY. 4ist St., a ag & 7th Av. NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. at 
Props. - B’way Theatre Co| Manager - Fr, W. Sanger 
D2 Wolf Hopper Co.—“‘ Wang. 
Boxes - $10, $12, $15| Balcony - $1.56, $1, 75¢ 
Orchestra - - $1.50,$1|Gallery - - - 50c, 35c 
General Admission - $1.00. 


CASIN Broadway, corner 39th St. 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Mat. at 2. 
Manager - Rudolph Aronson 
CHILD OF "FORTUNE. ” 

Boxes - $8, $10, $3 Balcony - $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1. Admission - - - - 50¢ 


COLUMBUS. St. near Lexington Av. 
Evenings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2, 
Owner and Manager - - Oscar Hammerstein 
“ Charity Ball;’’ ‘Little Tycoon;” Fred. Paulding; 
eighbors.”’ 

Popular Prices. 


- 


AL Y’S. Broadway and 30th St. 
Stoddard Lectures; Miss Rosina Vokes and Co. 


FOURTEENTH 8ST. 14th St. and 6th Av. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Sole Manager . - J. W. Rosenquest 
POLLY MIDDLES.” 
Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. 
GARDEN. Madison Square Garden 
4 Madison Av. and 27th St, 
* Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Managers - - Samuel French & Son 
Cora Tanner— Hearts;”’ 
‘Husband and Wife.” 
Boxes - - $12and $15} Balcony 
Orchestra Stalls $2) Gallery - - 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
8th Avenue, corner 23d St 
Evenings at 8. Mat. Wed. aad Sat, te 2, 

Lessee and Manager - T. H. French 
Acting Manager ~ “Ww. H. Matthews 
Still Alarm; ; “Rose Cogh lan; J.T. Powers; Nelly 

Cc 


nry. 

Boxes - $5, $8, $10} Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - $1, = Orchestra Circle - - 50c 
General Admission - Gallery - - - - - 2 


HARLEM HOUSE. 
125th St. and 7th Av. 
Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Manager r Hammerstein. 
* Boys and Girls; RD Joe Haworth; “The Lost Paradise;” 
"Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 


$1,50 and $1 
$1 and 50c 


Evenings : at 8:15. 


Orchestra - - - $9, $10| Family Circle - - - 50c 
Balcony - - - $1,50, $1| General Admission - 50c 
HARRIGAN’S 35th St, near 6th Av. 


Brenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Manager - Mart W. Hanley 
“The Last of the Hogans: a « Reilly and the 400.” 
Boxes - $8 $10| Balcony - - - $1, 75c 
Orchestra $1.50 $1 | Gallery 25¢ 
General Admission = - - - 50c. 


HERRMANN ’S. Broadway and 29th St. 
Evenings at 8:30, Matinee ) Saturday at 2, 
Proprietor - A. Hermann 
Manager W. H. Morton 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows. ” 

Boxes - -$8, $10, $13 Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50¢ 
Orchestra - - Genera Admission » - $1 


HOYT’'S mADISON UARE. 
24th St., bet. —e and 6th Av, 
Evenings at 8:30, Sat. Mat. 2 
Sole Managers Hoyt & Thomas 
ba TRIP TO CHINATOWN. ” 
$12, $15 | Gallery : 50c, 75c 
$1.50, $2 | General’ Admission eae 


Boxes - 
Orch. and Bal. - 
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Broadway, bet. Houston & Prince sts. 


Evening at 8, Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2 
Proprietorand Manager - - - Gilmore 
Henry Burlesque Co. 

Boxes - - $20, $15, $10| Balcony - - - 5c, 50c 
Orch. Chairs - - - 75e} Family Circle - - + 25c 
Orch. Circle - 75c, 50c | General Admission - 50c 
PALMER'S. Broadway, corner 30th St. 
at 8:15. ‘Saturday Matinee 2. 
Sole Mana M. Palmer 
‘Digby Bell Opera Co. Jupiter’ ” 
Boxes - - - - - $15| Balcony - - $1.50 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 


Family Circle ei. 50c 


General Admission - 


PEOPLE'S. 199 to 203 Bowery 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. . 

Sole and Manager - H. ©, Miner 
Acting Manager - A. H, Sheldon 
, Prof. Herrmann; Evans and Hoey—“ Parlor Match;”’ 
Annual Benefit A. H. Sheldon; 


** Kidnapped.” 
Boxes - - - - - $6, a2) Oren, Cir. & Balcony - 50c 
Orch. & Dress Circle - 75c | Bal. & Fam. Cir. - 35c, 26c 


PROCTOR’S ST. 
St., near 6th Av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and _ Mat. at 2. 
Proprietors and Managers - Proctor & Turner 
* ACROSS THE “POTOMAC. ” 
- $8, $10, $12| Balcony - $1.50, — 75 
Orchestra - - $1.50 Family Circle - - 


STANDARD. Broadway, bet.’82d & 33d Sts. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Manager - - -s J. M. Hill 

“INCOG;” CHAP. IIL, CHAP. I.” 

Boxes - - - $10, $15, $20| Balcony - - - $3, 9, 
Orchestra - $3] Family Circle - $1.50, $ 


STAR. Broadway, corner 13th St. 
Evening at 8:15 Saturday Matinee 
Acting - - . Burnham 
W. H. Crane—“ The American Minister ” 
Boxes - - $15 | Balcony $1.50, $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Circle - 25¢ 
General Admission 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Broadway and 39th St. 

Managers, - Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

Shenandoah Co.; Boxing Tournament; Sarah Bernhardt; 
Drawing Room Club; Philharmonic Semi-Centennial. 


UNION SQUARE. l4thSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
aera at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2:15. 


Boxes - - - 


Manag J. M. Hill 
se Spooks” and “cg Holly Tree Inn;” Sadie Martinot. 
Boxes - - - - $15| Balcony - - - $1.50,$1 
Orchestra - - - - -$1.50| Fam. Cirele - T5e, 50c, 25¢ 
General Admission - - - $1.00. 
TONY PASTOR'S. 14th Street, 
Mat. Tues., Fri. and Sat. at2. Evening at 8. 
Proprietor - - Tony Pastor 
Tony Pastor's audeville Company. 

Boxes - - - - - - $10| Dress Circle - - - 75e 
Orchestra - - - - - $1 - - 650e 


Balcony - - 
General Admission - 


EDEN MUSEE. 55 West 23d St 
Every Evening and Saturday Matinee. 
Majilton; Hungarian Band 
Sunday, 25c. 


Prices, 50c, 25c. 


PILES! PILESTY! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It p®ver 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 


JupcE Coons, Maysville, Ky,, says: ** Dr. Williams 
ae Pile Ointment cured me ter years of suffer 


RHEUMATISM 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Numbness, 
Disorders and other constitutional disabilities feom 
Excesses, Impaired Circuluiiou and sluggish Liver, by wearing 
DR. BRIDGMAN’ $ MAcneTic 
MAGNETIC RING, 
which is a quick and pos- 
¥ itive antidote for these 


sandstestify. Price $1.00, 
highly nickeled, or 56 
plated, It makes 
a handsome finger rin 
SSS Made in ali sizes, A ab 
SQ vered Magnetometer ac- 
companies each ring to 
test its power Pe Send strip of paper with order showing 
size, and remit price to THE A, BRIDGMAN co. 
373 Broadway, New York, who will mail it, 
guarancecing satisfaction, Send forinteresting pamphlet, 
Of all Druggists. Take only Dr. Bridgman’s. 


Jupere Corrinpury, Cleveland, O., says: ‘I have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer. Sold by druggists at 50c, 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price, 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S 


| SOOTHING SYRUP 


Church and Opera Chairs. has been used for OvER BY MILLions 


k d Offi Fi Ay child, ns the gum, allays pllays 
all an ice ittings. sin,, cures. wind oplic. and is. th every vest oft for a. 
Beds and Desks Eger 


25 cents a bottle, 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 
Manufacturers, 
215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


2 
Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous emplo — make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 


Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Mountains, areas. Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, ‘oronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Oinein- 
nati, Chicago, S Louis, and all poin ts West, South 
west, and Northwest. No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi's 
and Sleeping oe and from m an cago. Music Boxes care paired an rov 
ange, 


The oe ular Route for aH points in Northern , ADVERTISING. 
New York. Vermont, and Canada, 
The Only Line running through cars, | ou wish to thin at any 
go fr6m Boston to Rutland, time write to GEO. WELL & CO., No. 10 
oury, Vs nnes, and Burlington, Vt. | Spruce St., New York. 
to VERY. one in need of information on the subj 
bans, re) ens! wi one in n of information on the subject of 
Quebec advertising will do well to obtain a copy of is 
Elegant Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Carsto and from | for Advertisers,”’ 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed 
Boston and Montreal, without change. postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a caref 
Yor Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleep! accommodations, | Compilation from the American,Newspaper Directory 
> further information, a pp! vw do of the Fitchburg | of allthe best papers and class journals; gives the cir- 
forces, “pd at 260 maton Street, or Fitchburg | culation rating ae very one, and a good deal of informa- 
Passenger Station, Boston. tion about rates and other matters pertaining to the 


J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. | business of advertising Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ghe Grade Review, 


FOUNDED JULY, 1879. 
Edward Cyman Bill - - Editor and Proprietor. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on 
matters pertaining to musical inventions, 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 
reviewed. 


eee 
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SH A HOLDER. Do not pay 

2 or 3 dollars for a pillow 

: sham holder. Mine are in sets of three, 
nicely nickel-plated, with screws com: 
lete and directions for putting up. 
Me will last a lifetime. iled, post- 

paid, to any address for 15 cents a set; 2 sets for 25¢, 


only 15 cts. (stamps - 
taken). Address, Spare Agents wanted. 
Moments Publishing Co. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. # 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- DO YOU WANT 


A TO BUY A LAMP? 
Warwick Perfection | sac ince tmp ever made ike 


Perfect Machine for Ladi Gent! of old, a ‘‘wonderful lamp!” A lamp abse- 
Use fe lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 


gives a clear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, | candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
' . light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 

\ 


than either! That lamp is 


Tue RocHEsTErR.” 


Only five years old, and over twe millions in 
use. It must be a good lamp to make such a 
jtelling success. Indeed it is, for lamps ma 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2.000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lam ver kind, in 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 


BUILT ON HONOR. Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 


stamp: ‘‘ THe Rocuester.” If he 
hasn’t the gennine Rochester and the style you 
Cushion Tires, Proof, Hell Bearings, want, or if’ there is no lamp-store near, and to 

‘ us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
OGUE TO we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., you any lamp safely by express, right to your 


(Makers of Elegant Cycles), door. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U.S. 42 Park Place, New York. 
vernmen 


The Largest Lamp Store in the World. 


the least money.’ 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


PARAGON, 
THE 
THE 


ae | And we guarantee every one. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


=, | 

possible grade 4 

: 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


A Sensible and Useful Gift. 


Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
Table-board. 
Holds books open in any position for Sitting or Lying- 
down Reading. 
It is not necessary to leave your 
- chair to consult the Dictionary or 
Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 
Strongly made and artistically 
ornamented. A beautiful present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 
We sell direct to individual purchasers. 
THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falls Ohio. Mention BELFORD'S. 


ARE YOU REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


SUITED TO A == DUCHESS = 


: The only pin ever designed, manufactured and of- 
fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 


Will not pull, break, or in any way injure the most 


delicate hair. 


IF NOT perfectly satisfied with what you are {7- Remember we guarantee them ; if not as repre- 
drinking sented you can return them and have your money re- 


funded. 
TRY KIKU-NO-HANA. For cae everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a package, 


It is an uncolored Japan Tea, and t 
| ROTH & Mantts., 1,111 & 1,118 Market St., Ph Ia, 


States. 

ENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 
LEAR AND INTENSE LIGHT. 


SAVE MONEY. 


OVER 1,200 BICYCLES 


In stock. New and second-hand. 
Cash or time. 


Say where you saw this advertisement. 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR. 


ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP. 


4 if your dealer does not keep it, we will 
——a send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 


of $1.00 
A. W. GUMP & CO. . 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


Send for List. NTED. Bi- 


change. ANSONIA, CONN., 
PUBLISHERS wishing Bicycles can make ar- — 
rangements to pay part in advertising. 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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SHOW A BETTER RECORD IF YOU CAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 
Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor’s Office, for Pierce County, at Tacoma, 
Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales NOTHING. 

What better evidence can you ask of tho safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 
field for safe investments ? 

In this field the 


TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Incorporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 per Gent to 8 per Cent Interest on 
CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


ADDRESS 
TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
Cc. S. BRIDGES, Secretary, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and 11th Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


AKL XUL MARRIED? If aot, send Jour 
PONDING CL 
reds to the CORRESPO! BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so we taste 
it to sure it is 

properly made. Ac- At Home 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 


"The distinguished Pain-or Inconven- 
SS the Aaut-ton (a 
will use them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the lea’ harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 
luous hair without injury to the skin. 
T, HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
or sale al ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., das, and Europe, 
Mention BreLFrorp’s 25 


ORIENTAL GREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

GOCOA 

8 Skin diseases, and LABELLED 1-2 LB, TINS ONLY, 

3 3 blemish on 

WW virtues it has 


patient): .“‘As jou ladies 


AT ® FOLKS® 


using **Anmti-Corpulene P.fis” lose lelbs. 
month. They cause no sickness, 
fil. everyw or sent Partic- 
des “WILCOX SPRCIVIC CO., Phila. Pa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A Skin | 
| 
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Rambler Bicycles, 


wegeng “§ I f doubt take the safe sid 
n case 0 ou e siae 
Most Luxurious. —Don’t marry. 
G. & J. New York World newsboy: Say Larry, 
what’s them things the papers calls a 


. | astral body? 
P neumatic New York Post newsboy: Them are a 


body without a body, you bloke. See! 


TIRE. 
OR Ajax’s prayer wasfor morelight. Ajax 
i SIMPLE. couldn’t have had any Consolidated Gas 
-Co’s bills to pay. 
RESILIENT. 


PRACTICAL. “A Chance Acquaintance,” “Their 
Wedding Journey” and “Helen’s Ba- 


bies” is a Canadian publisher’s book 


Catalogue on Application. 


announcement. 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., 
. Frank - “If you see it in the Sun its so.” You 
CA | can only see black spots in ¢hesun. 
178 Columbus Av. 1325 14thSt.,N.W. 1788 B’way. | 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 


Shoe-Rest received and am much pleaser. 1am 
requested to order 3 more for my friends.’’—J. H. 
Boger, Cashier Mer. Nat. Bank, Williamsport, Pa. 


THE ‘“BROWN’S PERFECTION SHOC-REST ” 


66 Holds Brush, Dauber, Blacking and Ladies’ Dressing. 
New Model Hal.” | 4 pertect rest for the toot while policing shoes” 


For Homes, Offices, Stores, Banks, Etc. 
Description.—This Shoe-Rest is made of solid cast- 
iron, weighs 12 lbs. and is beautifully finished. Itscrews 
to any wall or door-case and swings entirely out of vin f 


when not in use, No dirt, and unnecessary to touc 


blacking while using it. 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN USE IT. 
Warren 5c. Savings Bank, Peabody, Mass. 

Gents—The Shoe-Rest purchased of you recently just 
fills the bill. It is neat and tasty, takes up but little room 
and answers its purpose admirably. It is the most 
complete blacking arrangement I have ever seen. 
Yours trv A. H. MERRILL, Treas. 


aly, 
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A Perfect Typewriter. Best Manifolder. 
TERMS TO AGENTS LIBERAL. 


Portable. Inexpensive. Writes all Languages. 
Read Mr. Howells’s Opinion. 

‘‘I wish to express my very best satisfaction 
with the Hall Typewriter. Impressions and 
alignment are both more perfect than any other 
typewriter that I know, and it is simply a pleas- 
ure to use. It is delightfully simple and man- 


ageable. 
“W. D. HOWELLS.” 
Send for Catalogue and Specimen of Work. 


Adaress TYPEWRITER C0. 


611 Washington St., Boston. | 


Salesmen Wanted. 


Dealers write for price. 


ueym eu 


‘Price by Express, $2. Sent neatly packed 
on reteipt of price. Address . 
‘ NATIONAL SHOE-REST CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
26 Dealeas write for prices. Agents wanted. Stamp. 
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MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN 
CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Her and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britanniga 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them aot. In the 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. | : 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been 


omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 


and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 


There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
aper, delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 


on payment of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12. 
months. 


All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 
for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPAZDIA DEPARTMENT) 


Noa. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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WELL-KNOWN SAYINGS 


Better Late than Nevers 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 
exci Send address on postal 

for our circular, 


“‘How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioning BELFoRD's. 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 


Make Hay while the Sun Shire: 


Common Sense 


Chairs, Settees, 
AND ROCKERS, 


Are just what 
their name im- 
plies. You can- 
not buy more 
sensible, easy 


5 per day, at 
home, sellin, 

LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jeweiry , watches 
Hi tableware, &c. 


Mi, With gold, silver or nickel. 
i No experience. No capital. 

Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 


Flars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 


seats. 


FIRESIDE COMFORT FOR TWO. 


Ask your dealer for them, or 
send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, Co., N. Y. 


98 Low rates to all parts of the United States. 


« 
Be 4 
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/DO YOU WANT A PIANO? 


T COPY TH'!S HEADLINE.) 
If so, send your name and address, and receive by return mail a 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with Prices. Terms, etc. of 


High Grad. g Cash 
or on Easy 
Moderate {4 Monthly 
Price. Payments. 


The “OP Piano. 


Renowned for its durability and rich, powerful and sympathetic 

quality of tone. Unique and Artistic in Design; Superior Work- 

manship. Manufactured in over 30 different styles and sizes. 
way & 47th 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 12 Please mention this paper. 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’"-—Hamtert. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano, 

No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT : 
J. G@. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER'S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN'’S, 135 Canal St., New: Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT'S. 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore. 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas, 
KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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QLD BELLE OF NELSON 


RYE BOURBON 


Distilled for the 
Finest Trade. 


Guaranteed Abso- 
lutely Pure. 


And to be Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. 


For sale in cases containing 12 bottles, 15 years old. 


Goods shipped to any address, and if not found to be as represented can be 
returned at our expense. Each case contains two gallons. We have depots 
North, East, South and West, where orders will be filled from, thus saving 
express charges. If this is not satisftatory then address the 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
123 and 125 E. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


LADY'S MONEY! == 


mework. obtain n: 


grad ol reulars. Termaand vaching out A ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, 5. Y. 


HARTMAN'S PATENT INSIDE 
coos SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


Is the most popular Blind in America. Archi- 


le, com and ecene- 
my. Not complicated. Theos * Blind that 
is furnished with an sutemati, 
Proof Leck, free of charge. This is an item 
ofimmense magnitude, and may save you 
perh 


reduced to 1 cma Ay recommend your treatment 
to all sufferers from Pye Re whe answer all inquir- 


PATIENTS. T Poy mA | 3 ind Co., 
Ko ant eects 110000000: Hartman Sliding Blind 


uy cont nfidentiel For cire 
with 6c. 


A RESELENDENT SOUVENIR FREE 


and eve thinks, when that they are genuine p The 
feral ® Nome 1s a large ion of great literary excellence, and pub- 


tage of this liberal offer at once, Address 


THE HOME, 128 Frenchtown, N.d. 


ands names we will send 8 rings and parers for @ 1 We have out 
rg a limited supply y of these Leautiful rings, and everyone should take ad \van- 


| 
ee TRADE AG 
‘ON; 
— 
Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, 
> tied with your treatment. It is ee i tects ard fers prefer it to any other. for 
. @grand success. My weight 
was 320 pounds; now only Be 
pounds. My health is better than for years and my sug Sees 
| 
WE CVE 
THI 
RNG — Rural Home the elegant resplendent L febre Diamond Ring. enclosed in 
rea South African Old Mine Genie, that i takes an expert to detect the 
difference, When worn in the evening at balls, receptions or parties, they 
astonish all and outshine the genuine. Ladiesof tastv and culture, mingli 
1 Ne din \) me in the elite of Paris, London and New York, ail praise in the high 
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grange set with pearls and diamonds make effective and Fe, 
2 tasteful ornaments in contrast to the more ornate jewelry of 

the past few years. The bow knot is one of the prettiest designs— 
> the one on the right is $15.00; that on the left $17.00. Others in 
™ larger sizes range respectively at $20.00, $22.50, $25.00, $27.00 to 
= $30.00. The same designs set with diamonds instead of pearls 
range at $75.00, $100.00, $125.00, $150.00. The heart-shaped pin’ 
is $25.00 ; the large pearl. brooch (No. 201) is mounted with six dia-@ 
monds, and has the inside of each loop delicately enameled, price 
$85.00 ; the brooch (No. 202) is made of whole pearls, carefully selected 
and mounted with nine white and matched diamonds, and for the Y 
price, $125.00, is very attractive. All of these may be worn as pendants. 


HAIR PINS. 

-. Fhe demand for something new in hair pins increases, and among the 
many new designs we illustrate two, very stylish, yet chaste: the stmgle 
tortoise shell prong, with pierced gold  s ts $78.00, and the two prong 
is $20.00. We have a hundred other designs at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00, 
$15.00 to $25.00 each, and when set with jewels (diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires or emeralds) from $25.00, $30.00, $50.00, $60.00, $75.00 and upward. 


SILVER. 
aa Among the many silver novelties fg ame this season i$ the playing-card case, 
taker handsomely engraved and of pierced silver, $15.00; the inkstand and penholder 


m@ the heart-shaped jewel case, equally serviceable and ornamental, $12.00. The 
m@ boutoniére holder at $1.00 is the most useful and inexpensive gift introduced this 
"er year and is made to contain water, while the hook keeps it firmly in button-hole. 
m We have a large assortment of thermometers ranging in price from $7.50 (illustra- 
mp tion, ) $10.00, $15,00, $20.00 to $25.00, and made either to be hung up or placed upon 
: ® a desk or table. The hat marker is $1.00, and $1.25 with name engraved upon it. 
femeee Orders by mail filled with special care.. Recognizing the difficulty correspond- 
ww ents have in making selections, articles ordered may be returned if not compictaly 
satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. 


I. TOHNSTON & CO., 


Union Square, Corner 15th Street, New Vork. 
33 


@ combined, which is of repoussé silver elaborately chased and very pretty, $20.00; 
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of our troubles arise from our 
not being able to distinguish 
right from wrong! This is 


your position in regard to 
Teall 
Give “Bhud,” “Tiffin” or 


“Bungaloe” brands of Tea a 


quantity; make properly, and 
you will find a golden liquid 
of exquisite flavor; healthful 
—not producing nervousness—owing to the iron 
impregnated soil upon which the Tea is grown; 
economical, because it is unadulterated, pure 
and strong. Right Tea made right I is what we 
want to get you to try. 
Ask Crocers for our Brands. 

The Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company, 

Capital—$1,000,000, 
{10 Fifth Avenue, cor, (6th St., 

New York City. 


fair trial. Use one-third the 
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Cures Instantly 


Headaches, Neuralgia, Hemicrana, Nerve Sto Migrain, 
Clavus, Storm Pains, 


And all Pains Resulting from Disordered Nerves. 


ONE SMALL DOSE INFALLIBLE. 
Contains no Opium, Morphine or Narcotic of any Kind. 


It is a discovery of the active principles or essences of wholesome vegetables. 
All imitations are worthless, as we alone hold the secret of the chemical compounding. 
The following endorsement speaks for itself: 
3 Convent Corracses, New Yor«x Crry. 
Tue Mangattan Mepicau Co.: 


GENTLEMEN :—I feel it a duty and no favor whatever to consent to your request to give my 
opinion of your medicine. In a word, itis wonderful. For over forty years I have suffered excru- 
ciating pains, variously termed Headache, Hemicrana, Nerve Storms, Clavus, Neuralgia, etc., etc. 
In all the schools of medicine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, etc.—I found little comfort 
and no immediate relief. The greatest English physicians could only suggest sleep. Nearly eve 
approaching storm, any imprudence in diet or any unusual excitement brought on an a 
that lasted from 12 to 48 hours, and often longer, especially in changeable, stormy weather ; and 
every attack omy web me for business or pleasure. 

Since I have been introduced to your medicine I am no longer in terror of the dreadful agony” 
that invariably accompanied every storm, or any cause which deranged my nervous system. On 
the approach of my old enemy one dose of ‘‘HEUREKA” keeps him at bay, killing the 
pain every time and in short order. It never fails me. I merely say, and am pleased to do so, 
that HEUREKA cuts short pain quicker than any narcotic and wholly without any reaction or 
injurious result. I have seen it act efficaciously in hysteria and delirium, two doses quieting the 
patient, permitting sleep and full recovery in a few hours. 

I honestly and heartily wish every poor sufferer to try your remedy, and only hope all shall 
experience the great benefit that I have derived from its use. 

Yours truly, R. J. BELFORD, 
Managing Editor, Belford’s Menthly. 
We will send on application thousands of recommendations by physicians and others who 


have used this remedy. $1.00 A BOX OF 10 DOSES. If not obtainable at your druggists, 
remit us $1,909 and we will forward a box free of ATT. Address, 


MEDICAL CoO., 
“The Folsom Building,” Broadway, New York. . 
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A BOOK FOR MEN, MARRIED and SINGLE, 


A full explanation of a-wonderful method for the 

quick restoration of PERFECT MANHOOD, in all that 
4 the term implies. 

IT EXPLAINS how to build up all bodily vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to preserve all mental vigor. 

IT EXPLAINS how to avoid all the physical evils of married life. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure bodily failing, in any stage, for all time. 

IT EXPLAINS how to cure mind-wandering, forgetfulness, confusion of idens- 

IT EXPLAINS how,to cure nervousness, trepidation, lack of self-confidence, 

IF EXPLAINS how to give tone, to remove excicitability, to overcome sensi- 
tiveness, to remove physical and mental irritability. 

IT EXPLAINS how the entire physical system of the male may be brought 
to that condition so essential to general good health and peace of mind. 


IT EXPLAINS how to be self-controlling, self-respecting, to be free from 
degrading thoughts, superior to debasing inclinations, to feel “‘A VERY KING 
AMONG MEN.” 

To many, this book is uninteresting and valueless, being a PURELY MEDICAL 
TREATISE; to others, to those whose welfare is at stake, IT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS EVER ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 

sa@x~-To simple curiosity seekers it is not worth the trouble of writing for and 
we will not send it to such if we know it. But we will cheerfully mail ONE COPY 
SEALED IN PLAIN ENVELOPE, POSTAGE PAID AND ENTIRELY. FREE OF ANY 
CHARGE to the man who writes for it in good faith, either for his own use or 
for some friend. 

sas Beware of petty quacks and all their schemes; don’t even answer a medi- 
cal advertisement (or you may be sorry) till you have studied this remarkable 
book. If you have already been made a victim don’t let prejudice blind shee 
to the light of SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. INVESTIGATE! Address, 


THE ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
64-66 Niagara Street, 
RUFFALO, N. Y. 


“The Triumph of Love is Happy & Fruitful Marriage.” 
4} it ATROPHY. 
WOK 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


if you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


GEORCE M. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Aged 1 year. 
BOSTON, MASS. A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY. 


GENUINE 


BENEDICTINE. 


THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL, 
GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


FOR THE STATES OF AMERICA 
& CANADA 


GOURD 


NEW YORK 


BE SURE THAT THIS LABEL IS ON THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY COUNTERFEITS OF OUR GOODS, 
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it From FECAMP (France) 


Simply by pres- 
sing the. Centre 
Rod, the Current 
Electricity is gene” 
Tated by Chemical 
Action. It occu- 
pies the space of 
but Six Square 
Inches. The con- 
struction is simple 
in the extreme. 


A CHILD 
CAN 
OPERATE 
IT. 


pressing the Centre Rod, the Current of 


Electricity is generated, and the light is instantaneous. 
ECONOMY. 


The material to charge the Battery can be obtained at 
ony drug store at a cost of Ten Cents, and will run 30 
days. 


Aside from lighting pu the Battery of our Ap- 
paratus can be used for Motor, Fan, Medical, Call Bell 
or yen Alarm purposes, all of which attachments 
we supply. 


directions accompany each 
Goods shipped C. O. D. on receipt of Twenty per cent. 


Liberal Discounts to Trade and Agénts, 


We disire reliable representatives in every State in 
the Union, and invite correspondence on the subject. 


BARR ELECTRIC M’FE C0., 
17 and 19 Broadway, New York. ~ 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Grown PERFOMERY 6° 


Bond Street, TcoNDON. 


Arrowroot or ieee, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing,'\fASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


BAKER & DORCHESTER, MASS, 


FORCE THEM OUT. 


deeb lg SPECIFIC is a remedy which 
is far in advance of medical science, 


‘as it has been expelling Microbi from 
‘the blood and curing the worst dis- 


eases for 50 years, and it is only recently 
that the medical world have concluded 
that 


THE ONLY WAY 
to cure disease is to force out, the bac- 
cilli through the PORES OF THE 
SKIN. 
s 
S.S.S. Never Fails to do This. 
AN 
EDITOR cars mat ne‘ nas been entirely relieved 
from an abscess which formed in his 
aud caused intense pain, almost choking him. . 
He could not swallow solid food, "and pain- 
ful condition. He says that he took only three bottles, 
and that it effected a complete cure. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 
SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 
Drawer 3. Atlanta, Ga. 
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